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5 present work closea a series of studies on the 

IKteraxy preparation for the French Revolution, It 

differs from the companion volumes on Voltaire and 

Kousseau, in being much more fully descriptive. In 

the case of those two famous writers, every educated 

reader knows more or leas of their performances. Of 

Diderot and his circle, such knowledge cannot he 

taken for granted, and I have therefore thought it 

beat to occupy a considerable space, which I hope 

that those who do me the honour to read these pages 

1 not find excessive, with what is little more than 

inscript or analysis. Such a method will at least 

e the reader to see what those ideas really were, 

hich the social and economic condition of France on 

e eve of the convidsion made so welcome to men. 

■ shortcomings of the encyclopedic gi'oup are 

ibvious enough. They have lately been emphasised 

ingenious and one-sided exaggerations of that 

Uiant man of letters, Mr. Taino. The social 
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significance and the positive quality of much of their 
writing is more easily missed, and this side of their 
work it has been one of my principal objects, alike 
in the case of Voltaire, of Kousseau, and of Diderot^ 
to bring into the prominence that it deserves in the 
history of opinion. 

The edition of Diderot's works to which the refer- 
ences are made, is that in twenty volumes by the late 
Mr. Ass^zat and Mr. Maurice Toumeux. The only 
other serious book on Diderot with which I am 
acquainted is Eosenkranz's valuable Diderofs Leben, 
published in 1866, and abounding in full and patient 
knowledge. Of the numerous criticisms on Diderot 
by Raumer, Amdt, Hettner, Damiron, Bersot, and 
above all by Mr. Carlyle, I need not make more 
particular mention. 

May, 1878. 

NOTK 

Since the following pages were printed, an American corre- 
spondent writes to me with reference to the dialogue between 
Franklin and Raynal, mentioned on page 218, Yol. II. : — *'I 
have now before me Volume IV. of the American Law JoumaXj 
printed at Philadelphia in the year 1813, and at page 458 find 
m full, * The Speech of Miss Polly Baker, delivered before a 
court of judicature in Connecticut, where she was prosecuted.' " 
Baynal, therefore, would have been right if instead of Massa- 
chusetts he had said Connecticut, and either Franklin told an 
untruth, or else Silas Deane. 

September, 1878. 
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Oil p. S4 tho date of MiUlo. Voland's death is given as 1774. 
It ought probably to be 17S4 or 17S3. 



DIDEROT. 



CHAPTER I. 



PRELIMINAKY. 

There was a moment in the last century when the 

fia.lljran i;ihiirnh hnppij fnr n. rphiiiTWlfJ nternai UI liofl>. 

!inf] pivicpprity Tlu8 brief era of hope coincided--^ 
almost exactly with the middle of the century. 
Voltaire was in exile at BorliEL The author of the 
Persian Letters and the Spirit of Laws was old and 
near his end. Bousseau was copying music in a 
garret. The Encyclopedia was looked for, but only 
OS a hterai'y project of some associated booksellers. 
The Janaenists, who had been so mauy in number 
and 80 firm in spirit five-and-twenty years earlier, had 
now sunk to a small minority of the French clergy. 
Th e great ecclesiastical b gdy^at-lcngth olfered an ( 
iinjirnltpn frftr| t f f ) ita I'iv ala, the great judicial bodies. 
A patriotic minister was indeed audacious enough to 
propose a tax upon ecclesiastical property, but the 
Church fought the battle and won. Troops had just 
been despatched to bunt and scatter the Protestants 
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of the desert, and bigots exulted in the thought of 

/pastorsj[w^gi ng on gibbet s, and. heretical congrega" 

I tiona.^eeiiigJQy- ihelr lives be fore the fi r e of orthodox 

\Baiisketry. The house of Austria had been forced to 

suffer spoliation at the hands of the infidel Frederick, 

but all the world was well aware that the haughty 

and devout Empress - Queen would seize a speedy 

opportunity of taking a crushing vengeance ; France 

would this time be on the side of righteousness 

and tou^j.-- -For the moment a churchman might be 

loned if he thought that superstition, ignorance, 

abusive privilege, and cruelty were on the eve of the 

smoothest and most triumphant days that they had 

.known since the Reformation. 

"We now know how illusory this sanguine anticipa- 
tion was destined to prove, and how promptly. In 
little more than forty years after the triumphant 
enforcement of the odious system of confessional 
certificates, then the crowning event of ecclesiastical 
supremacy, Paris saw the Feast of the Supreme Being, 
and the adoration of the Goddess of Eeason. The 
Church had scarcely begun to dream before she was 
rudely and peremptorily awakened. She found her- 
self confronted by the most energetic, hardy, and 
successful assailants whom the spirit of progress ever 
inspired. Compared with the new attack, Jansenism 
was no more than a trifling episode in a family 
quarrel Thomists and Molinists became as good as 
confederates, and Quietism barely seemed a heresy. 
In every age, even in the very depth of the times of 
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l&itb, there had arisen disturbers of the intellectual 
''peace. Almost each century after the resettlement 
of Europe by Charlemagne had procured some indivi- 
dual, or some little group, who had ventured to ques- 
tion this or that article of the Gcclesiastical creed, to 
whom broken glimpses of new truth had come, and 
who had borne witness against the error or inconsist- 
ency or inadequatenesB of old ways of tliinking. The 
questions which presented themselves to the acnter 
minds of a hundred years ago, were present to the 
acuter minds who lived hundreds of yeai's before that 
The more deeply we penetrate into the history of 
opinion, the more strongly are we tempted to believe 
that in the great matters of speculation no question 
is altogether new, and hardly any answer is altogether 
new. But the Church had known how to deal with 
intellectual insurgents, from Abelard in the twelfth 
century down to Giordano Bruno and Vanini in the 
seventeentk They were isolated ; they were for the 
most part submissive ; and if they were not, tlie arm 
of the Church was very long and her grasp mortal 

Aad all Hl^ac InnTnl-nT-iniii- pi.nnn»-npn wni-n inaila wnaV' - 

by one r.a.r dJTiH.i Hefprh fnr whiph nn giftjj nf itit^l- 



lectual acutenesB-eettld-eom p e n B at e. — Thay hnil thn 
scientific i dea, but the y lacke d the social idea, Thej 
could have set opinion right about the efficacy of t1 
syllogism, and the virtue of entities and quiddities. 
They could have taught Europe earlier than the 
Church allowed it to learn that the sun does not go 
lund the earth, and that it is the earth which goes 
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round the sun. But they were wholly unfitted to 
deal with the prodigious difficulties of moral and 
social direction. This function, so immeasurably more 
important than the mere discovery of any number of 
physical relations, it was the glory of the Church to 
have discharged for some centuries with as much 
success as the conditions permitted. "We are told 
indeed by writers ignorant alike of human history 
and human nature, that only physical science can 
improve the social condition of man. The common 
sense of the world always rejects this gross fallacy. 
The acquiescence for so many centuries in the power 
of the great directing organisation of Western Europe, 
notwithstanding its intellectual inadequateness, was 
the decisive expression of that rejection. 

After the middle of the last century the insurrec- 
tion against the pretensions of the Church and against 
the doctrines of Christianity was marked in one of its 
most important phases by a new and most significant 
feature. In this phase it was animated at once by 
the scientific idea and by the social idea. It was an 
advance both in knowledge and in moral motive. It 
rested on a conception which was crude and imperfect 
enough, but which was still almost, like the great 
ecclesiastical conception itself, a conception of life as a 

whoJer^'Hi^ality, p^«ltlVft ^«^j g^/^ial nrAf^r (^or\r\f\m\oa 

le nature and hmits ^ f hii"^^'^ Imnnrlnrlj i fn^ »V i ft mn - 

stitution- ^ the phyoiool univ e r s e, -Ui ad one by on e 

^^disfingaged the mselves f i'o m lliec dogical explanations. 

The final philosophical movement of the century in 
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■France, vhi ch was repre sented by Diderot, now tended" Qft* 2. 

ftO a ""ff Hf^ial Byntlii'^g rpuring nn a. piiroly positive J — 

basis- If this movement had only added to its other 
contents the historic idea, its destination would have 
been effectually reached. As it was, its leaders snr- 

kveyed the entire field with as much accuracy and with 
■B wide a range as their instruments allowed, and they 
sca ttered over th ^jrorldjy set of idpufl yhiph nt, i}Il«e^ (^ 
/ entered into PTmrgntir riynlry with tha nnrjnnt nnhnmii ' -^ 
MrE_authm:^ The great symbol of this new compre^, 
henaiveneaa in the insurrection was the Encyclopsedi^ 

IThe EncyclopEedia was virtually a protest against 
flie old oi^ianiaafdon, no less than against the old 
doctrine. _ppoadly stated, ^e_gEeftt,-centraLmoraJ_Dt'\ «\ 






i thia; th -it. hunmn nn.tnrp ia good, thaf-. i 



WQ fld ia capable of I 



iug made a 

plac^_aild_that_the evil^ tba world is the fruit of , 

b ad education and bad uis Htiif.inn!i This cheerfril 

doctrine now strikes on the ear as a commonplace 

and a truism. A hundred years ago in France it 

[ was a wonderful gospel, and the beginning of a new 

lidiepensation.' -^t_wa3_the_g;eat counte r -principle {5 \ 

P«8C6feiciHnr in life and morals, to tormaliam in. art, to . 

/itaqlutiam in the social ordering, to obscurantism ijj 

^^ght. Every social improvement since has been 

the outcome of that doctrine in one form or another. 

J &sS convi c tio n that the charaoter and lot^of jnajQ_ace_ 

>il!l1t'fi"'*^'''y "iTlifiahlA fnr £rnnfl, was the indispensable-' 

antecedent to any general and energetic endeavour to 

modify the conditions that surround him. The omul- 



y 



® 



® 



^^H,tnodify the c< 
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potence of early instruction, of laws, of the method of 
social order, over the infinitely plastic impulses of the 
human creature — this was the maxim which brought 
men of such widely different temperament and lean- 
ings to the common enterprise. Everybody can see 
what wide and deep-reaching bearings such a doctrine 
possessed; how it raised all the questions connected 
with psychology and the formation of character ; how 
it went down to the very foundation of morals ; into 
what fresh and unwelcome sunlight it brought the 
articles of the old theology ; with what new import- 
ance it clothed all the relations of real knowledge 
and the practical arts ; what intense interest it 
lent to every detail of economics and legislation and 
government. 

The deadly chagrin with which churchmen saw 
the encyclopaedic fabric rising was very natural The 

^ ^>f'^ ^inC "^ ^^" ^^nr ^ h po^r^fom h ^ on f n llnr. c^r.^ 



^t652hing-j 
Q_deipravftd. 



The new secular knowledge clashed at a 
thousand points, alike in letter and in spirit^ with the 
old sacred lore. Even where it did not clash, its 
vitality of interest and attraction drove the older lore 
into neglected^sha^er^ Xft- otir mon^ii vivid cmiooity 
t opo about th e-^arth was to make their care 
^ V^ much looo absorbing about the kingdom of h e aven : 

wflfl min fri f.hp Tnnaf. arj^Tiflal ous and crying so cial 

V _ abuse t hen exis ting. The old spiritual power had 

lost its instinct, once so keen and effective, of wise 

direction. Instead of being the guide and corrector 
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i the oi'gans of the temporal power, it was the worst 
[ their accomplicea. The Encyclopedia was an in- 
formal, transitory, and provisional organisation of the 
new spiritual power. The school of which it was the 
great expounder achieved a Bupreme control over 
opinion by the "only title to which control belongs : a 
more penetrating eye for social exigencies and for the 
ineana of satisfying them. 

Our veteran humorist told ua long ago in hia 
whimsical way that the importance of the Acta of 
the French Philosophea recorded in whole acres of 
typography is fast exhausting itself, that the famed 
Encyclopfedical Tree has borne no fruit, and that 
Diderot the great has contracted into Diderot the 
^^H* -easily measurable. The humoristic method is a 
^^K.J)otent instrument for working such contractions and 
^^V expansions at will. The greatest of men are measur- 
able enough, if you choose to set up a standard that 
is half transcendental and half cynical A saner 
and more patient criticism measures the conspicuous 
figures of the past differently. It seeke their relations 
to the great forward movements of the world, and 
asks to what quarter of the heavens their faces were 
set, whether towards the east where the new light 
dawns, or towards the west after the old light has 
Eunk irrevocably down. Above all, a saner criticism 

IKda ua remember that pioneers in the progressive 
Swiy are rare, their lives rude and sorely tried, and 
Ibeir services to mankind beyond price, "Diderot is 
Diderot," wrote one greater than Carlyle ; •' a peculiar 



L 



individuality; whoever holds him or his doings cheaply 
is a Philistine, and the name of them is legion. Men 
know neither from God, nor from Nature, nor from 
their fellows, how to receive with gratitnde what is 
valuable beyond appraisement " (Goeike). An intense 
Philistinism underlay the great spiritual reaction that 
followed the Kevolution, and not even such of its 
apostles as Wordswoith and Carlyle wholly escaped 
the taint. 

Forty years ago, when Carlyle wrote, it might 
reaJly seem to a prejudiced observer as if the encyclo- 
pffidic tree had borne no fruit. Even then, and even 
when the critic happened to he a devotee of the sterile 
transcendentalism then in vogue, one might have ex-- 
pected some recognition of the fact that the seed of 
all the great improvements bestowed on France by 
the Revolution, in spite of the woful evils which 
followed in its train, had been sown by the Encyelo- 
pafdists. But now that the last vapours of the trans- 
cendental reaction are clearing away, we see that the 
movement initiated by the Encyclopedia is again in 
full progress. Materialistic solutions in the science 
of man, humanitarian ends in legislation, naturalism 
in art, active faith in the improvableness of institu- 
tions — all these are once more the marks of specula- 
tion and the guiding ideas of practical energy. The 
philosophical parenthesis is at an end. The interrup- 
tion of eighty years counts for no more than the 
twinkling of an eye in the history of the transforma- 
tion of the basis of thought. And the interruption 
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3 for the present come to a. close, Europe again 
pseeB the old enemies face to iace ; the Church, and a 
jocial Philoaophy slowly lahouring to build her 
B;{cnindatioQS in positive science. It cannot be other 
pthan interesting to examine the aims, the inatrumentsj 
and the degree of success of those who a century ago 
saw moBt comprehensively how profound and far- 
reaching a metamorphosis awaited the thought of the 
I "Western world. We shall do this most properly in 
oonnection with Diderot 
Whether we accept or question Gomtci—atcang^. / 
eight eenth centu ry, it is at least undeniable that he 
was the one member of the great party of illumination 
with a real title to the name of thinker. Voltaire 
■nd Rousseau were the heads of two important 
schools, and each of them set deep and unmistakable 
marks both on the opinion and the events of the cen- 
tury. It would not be difficult to show that their 
I influence was wider than that of the philosopher who 

^^^P^iscemed the inadequateness of both. But Eousseau - 
^^^Bvas tnnvprl hy pn>Mi>)Ti ntii] sentiment; Yoltaire.was j 
^^^Tonly the master of a, brilliant and penetmting rational- ) 
isuL. Djdarot alone of this famous trio had Jn his A 
"li ji Lthp id ea, of si^ieiitif ii; rr|ptlipH ; alone showed any 
I feeling for a doctrine, and for large organic and con- 

^atructive conceptions. He had the rare faculty of 
rue philosophic meditation. Though immeasurably 
aferior botli to Voltaire and Eousseau in gifts of 
pterary expression, he_was as far their-auperJorJa^ 
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/ufesJS^said reality^oflirtistbrprm^^. He was the 
originator of a natural, realistic, and sympathetic 
school of literary criticism. He aspired to impose 
new forms upon the drama. Both in imaginative 
creation and in criticism, his work was a constant appeal 
from the artificial conventions of the classic schools 
to the actualities of common life. The same spirit 
united with the tendency of his phHosophy to place 
him among l^e very few men who have been ^eat 
and genuine observers of human nature and human 
existence. So singular and widely active a genius 
may well interest Teren apart from the important 
place that he holds in the history of literature and 
opinion. 




Denis Diderot was bom at Langi'ea in 1713, being 
thus a few months younger than Rousseau (1712), 
nearly twenty years younger than Voltaire (1694), 
nearly two years younger than Hume (1711), and 
eleven years older than Kant (1734). Hia stock was 
ancient and of good repute. The family had been 
engaged in the great local indtistry, the manufacture 
of cutlery, for no less than two centuries in direct lina 
Diderot liked to dwell on the historic prowess of his 
town, from the days of Julius Ciesar and the old 
Lingones and SahinuSj down to the time of the Great 
Monarch. With the taste of his generation for tracing 
moral quahtioa to a cUmatic source, he explained a 
certain vivacity and mobility in the people of his 
diEtrict by the great frequency and violence of its 
atmospheric changes from hob to cold, from calm to 
storm, from rain to sunshine. "Thus they learn from 
earhest infancy to turn to every wind. The man of 
Langres has a head on his shoulders like the weather- 
cock at the top of the church spire. It is never fixed 
point ; if it returns to the point it has left, it 
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is not to stop there. With an amazing rapidity iii 
their movements, their desires, their plEuis, their 
fancies, their ideas, they are cumbrons in speech. 
For myself, I belong to my country side." This was 
thoroughly tme. He inherited all the versatility of 
his compatriots, all their swift impetuosity, and some- 
thing of their want of dezt«rity in expression. 

His father was one of the bravest, most upright, 
most patient, most sensible of men. Diderot never 
ceased to regret that the old man's portrait had not 
been taken with his apron on, his spectacles pushed 
up, and a hand on the grinder's wheel After his 
death, none of his neighbours could speak of him to 
his son without tears in their eyes. Diderot, wild 
and irregular as were his earlier days, had always a 
true affection for his father. " One of the sweetest 
niomenta of my life," he once said, " was more than 
thirty years ago, and I remember it as if it were 
yesterday, when ray father saw me coming home 
from school, my arms laden with the prizes I had 
, and my shoulders burdened with the 
wreaths they had given me, which were too big for 
my brow and had slipped over my head. As soon as 
he caught sight of me some way off, he threw down 
his work, hurried to the door to meet mo, and fell 
a-weeping. It is a, fine sight — a grave and sterling 

*a melted to tears."^ Of his mother wo know less. 
had a sister, who seems to have possessed the 
gh material of his own qualities. He describes 
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k her as " lively, active, cheerful, decided, prompt to 
take offence, slow to como round again, without much 
< care for present or future, never vrilling to be imposed 
I on by people or circumstance ; free in her ways, still 
I more free in her talk ; she is a sort of Diogenes in 
I petticoats. . . . She is the most original and the 
most strongly-marked creature I know ; she is good- 
8 itself, but with a peculiar physiognomy."^ TTia 
only brother showed some of the same native stuff, 
but of thinner and sourer quality. He became an 
abb6 and a saint, peevish, umbrageous, and as exces- 
sively devout as his more famous brother was exces- 
sively the opposite. "He would have been a good 
friend and a good brother," wrote Diderot, " if religion 
had not bidden him trample under foot such pooi; 
weaknesses as these. He is a good Chiiatian,_ffilio_ ■ 
proves to me every minute of the day how much , 
better it would be__to-be-a-geod man. He shows that 
wh at th ey call evangelical perfection is only the ^s- 
chievouH art of stifling nature, which would most . 
likely tavfi.BEokcn aajustily in hi m as in me.''° 

I many others of the eighteenth- 
s a pupil of the Jesuits. An 
ir-genial temperament was the 
regularities in conduct. But his 
I quick and active understanding overcame all obstacles, 
t Eis teachers, ever wisely on the alert for superior 
. capacity, hoped to enlist his talents in the Order. 
I Either they or he planned his escape from home, but 
" Jb. 379. 



Diderot, like s 
century reformers, t 
ardent, impetuous, o 
I cause of frequent i 
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Ilia fatlior got to hoar of it "My grandfather," mys 
rUduiijt's (laughter, " kept the profoundest silence, 
but 08 he went off to bed took with him the keye of 
the yard door," When he heard his son going down- 
ittaira, he preaented himself liefore him, und asked 
wliithor ho was bound at twelve o'clock at night. 
"To Paris," iiiplied the youth, "where I am to join 
the Joswita." "That will not be to-night; but your 
wishi'n shall be tulJilled. First let us have our eleop." 
The next morning liia father took two places in the 
ooaoli, wid tarried him to Paris to the ColiSge d'Har- 
ooiirt. Ue made all the arrangements, and wished 
lu8 son good-bya But the good man loved the boy 
too dearly to leave him without being quite at ease 
how \tO would fare ; he had the patience to remain a 
whole fortnighl^, killing the time and half dead of 
wmrineaa in an inn, without ever seeing the one 
object of his stay. At the end of the fortnight he 
wwit to the college, and Diderot used many a time to 
Bay that auoh a mark of tendeniess and goodness 
would liivve made him go to the other end of the 
world if his father had required it " My friend," 
said his father, " I am come to see if you are well, if 
yi>u are satisfieil with yonr superiors, with your food, 
with yonr companions, and with yourself. If you 
are not well or not happr, n« will go back together 
to y<oar mother. If yon had tvther st«y where you 
an, I am toow to give yon a word, to emhncv you, 
and to Wv« rMi my blessinig." He boy declared 
tw was peKwtIr happy; aad Ibe principal proDounc«d 
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I an excellent scholar, though already promising 
[ to be a troublesome one.' 

After a couple of years the young Diderot, like 
I other SODS of Adam, had to tliink of earning his 
' bread. The usual struggle followed between youth- 
ful genius and old pradence. His father, who was 
a man of substance, gave him his choice between 
medicine and law. Law he refused because he did 
not choose to spend his days in doing other people's 
; and medicine, because he bad no turn for 
' killing. Hia father resolutely declined to let him 
I have more money on these terms, and Diderot was 
I thrown on hia wits. 

The man of letters shortly before the middle of 

Uie century was as much an outcast and a beggar in 

\ Paris as he was in London. Voltaire, Gray, and 

I jBichardson were perhaps the only three couspicuouH 

1 writers of the time, who had never known what it 

I was to want a meal or to go without a shirt. But 

then none of the three depended on his pen for bis 

livehbood. Every other man of that day whose 

writings have dehghted and instructed the world 

since, had begun his career, and more than one of 

them continued and ended it, as a drudge and a 

[ Tagabond. Fielding and Collins, Goldsmith and 

Johnson, in England j Goldoni in Italy ; Vauven- 

argues, Marmontel, Rousseau, in France ; Winckel- 

mann and Lessing in Germany, had all alike been 

doubtful of dinner, and trembled about a night's 
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lodging. They all knew the life of mean hazard, 
sorry shift, and petty expedient again and again 
renewed. It is sorrowful to think how many of the 
compositions of that time that do most to soothe and 
elevate some of the best hours of our lives, were 
written by men with aching hearts, in the midst of 
haggard perplexities. The man of letters, as distin- 
guished alike from the old-fashioned scholar and the 
systematic thinker, now first became a distinctly 
marked type. Macaulay has contrasted the misery 
of the Grub Street hack of Johnson's time, with the 
honours accorded to men like Prior and Addison at 
an earlier date, and th^ solid sums paid by booksellers 
to the authors of our own day. But these brilliant 
passages hardly go lower than the surface of the great 
change. Its significance lay quite apart from the 
prices paid for book& The all-important fact about 
the men of letters in France was that they constituted 
a new order, that their rise signified the transfer of 
the spiritual power from ecclesiastical hands, and that, 
while they were the organs of a new function, they 
associated it with a new substitute for doctrine. 
These men were not only the pupils of the Jesuits ; 
they were also their immediate successors as the 
teachers, the guides, and the directors of society. 
For two hundred years the followers of Ignatius had 
taken the intellectual and moral control of Catholic 
communities out of the failing hands of the Popes 
and the secular clergy. Their own hour had now 
struck. The rationalistic historian has seldom done 
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justice to the servicca which this great Order rendered 
to European civOisatioa The immorality of many 
of their maxims, their too frequent connivance at 
political wrong for the aake of power, their inflexible 
jBfllicB against opponents, and the cupidity and ob- 
Btnictiveness of the years of their decrepitude, have 
blinded us to the many meritoriona pages of the 
Jesuit chronicle. Even men like Diderot and Voltaire, 
whose lives were for years made bitter by Jesuit 
machinations, gave many signs that they recognised 
the aid which had been rendered by their old masters 
to the cultivation and enlightenment of Europe. It 
was from the Jesuit fathers that the men of letters 
whom they trained, acquired that practical and social 
habit of mind which made the world and its daily 
interests so real to thcuL It was perhaps also his 
Jesuit preceptors whom the man of letters had to 
blame for a certain want of rigour and exactitude on 
the aide of morality. 

What was this new order which thus struggled 
into existence, which ao speedily made itself felt, and 
at length so completely succeeded in seizing the lapsed 
inheritance of the old spiritual organisation ? Who 
is this man. of letters 1 A satirist may easily describe 
him in epigrams of cheap irony ; the pedant of the 
colleges may see in him a frivolous and shallow pro- 
faner of the mysteries of learning; the intellectual 
coxcomb who nurses hia own dainty wits in critical 
sterility, despisea him as Sir Piercie Shafton would 
Dised Lord Lindsay of the Byres, Tliis not- 

VOL. I. 
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withstanding, the man of letters has his work to do 
in the critical period of social transition. He is to be 
distinguished from the great syatematic thinker, as 
well as from the great imaginative creator. He is 
borne on tbe wings neither of a broad philosophic 
conception nor of a lofty poetic conception. He is 
only the propagator of portions of snch a conception, 
and of the minor ideas which they suggest. Unlike 
the Jesuit father whom he replaced, he has no organic 
doctrine, no historic tradition, no effective discipline, 
and no definite, comprehensive, far-reaching, concen- 
trated aim. The characteristic of his activity is 
diapersiveneaa. Its distinction^is to popularise such 
Inas aa tjociety is in p. condi tjo n to aEStrn jljlSe; 
■n intfi|-optj mPTi in thp"" idung hy dressing them up_in 
varied formsjiLtha literaty ^brt; 4© guide men through 
"ffiembyjudging,. empirically -and unconnectedly; each 
caaa -ef- ao n d uct, of -polic y, ur u f new-opiaJMi-aB it 
^~~~ arisea .^- We have no wish to exalt the offica On the 
contrary, I accept the maxim of that deep observer 
who warned us that " the mania for isolation is the 
plague of the human throng, and to be strong we 
must march together. You only obtain anything by 
developing the spirit of discipline among men." ' 

1 fFa]iioenBand»:haftcii, pt. ii ch. vii. The reader will do 
well to consult the philosophical estimate of the funetion of the 
man of letters given by Comte, Phitox^kie Positive, y. B12, yi. 
102, 287. Tlie best contemporaiy acconut of the principles and 
, policy ot the men of letters in the eighteenth caDtnry is to be 
— — p- found in rnnrlnrrnfn ffujninr ifiin TaUrmt,-~l~ , j[i,.J«jafl 
(ed. 1817}. 
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But there are ages of criticism when discipline is im- 
possible, and the evils of isolation are less than the 
evils of rash and premature organisation. Fontenelle 
was the first and in some respects the greatest typo 
of this important class. He was eceptica], learned, 
ingenious, eloquent He stretched hands {I657-175T) 
from the famous quaixel between Ancients and 
Modems down to the Encyclopiedia, and from Bos- 
suet and Corneille down to Jean Jacques and Diderot. 
When he was bora, the man of letters did not exist. 
When he died, the man of letters was the most con- 
spicuous personage in France. But when Diderot 
first began to roam about the streets of Paris, this 
enormous change was not yet complete. 

For some ten years (1734-1744) Diderot's history 
is the old tale of hardship and chance ; of fine con- 
stancy and excellent faith, not wholly free from an 
occasional stroke of rascality. For a time he earned 
a little money by teaching. If the pupil happened to 
be quick and docile, he grudged no labour, and was 
content with any fee or none. If the pupil happened 
to be dull, Diderot never came again, and preferre<l 
going supperless to bed. His employers paid him as 
they chose, in shirts, in a chair or a table, in books, 
in money, and sometimes they never paid him at all. 
The prodigious exnberance of his nature inspired him 
with a sovereign indifference to material details. 
From the beginning he belonged to those to whom it 
comes by nature to count life more than meat, and 
the body than raiment. The outward things of 
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existence were to him really outward. They never 
vexed or absorbed his days and nights, nor overcame 
his vigorous constitutional instinct for the true pro- 
portions of external circumstance. He was of the 
humour of the old philosopher who, when he heard 
that all his worldly goods had been lost in a ship- 
wreck, only made for answer, Jubet me fortuna enypedi- 
tins phUosopharL Once he had the good hap to be 
appointed tutor to the sons of a man of wealth. He 
performed his duties zealously, he was well housed 
and well fed, and he gave the fullest satisfaction to 
his employer. At the end of three months the 
mechanical toil had grown unbearable to him. The 
father of his pupils offered him any terms if he would 
remain. " Look at me, sir," replied the tutor ; " my 
face is as yellow as a lemon. I am making men of 
your children, but each day I am beconung a chUd 
with them. I am a thousand times too rich and too 
comfortable in your house ; leave it I must What 
I want is not to live better, but to avoid dying." 
Again he plunged from comfort into the life of the 
garret. If he met any old friend from Langres, he 
borrowed, and the honest father repaid the loan. 
His mother's savings were brought to him by a faith- 
ful creature who had long served in their house, and 
who now more than once trudged all the way from 
home on this errand, and added her own humble 
earnings to the little stock. Many a time the hours 
went very slowly for the necessitous man. One 
Shrove Tuesday he rose in the morning, and found 
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i pockets empty even of so much as a halfpenny. 

B friends had not invited him to join their equaLd 

Bohemian revels. Hunger and thoughts of old 

Shrovetide merriment and feasting in the far-off 

home made work impossible. He hastened out of 

I doors and walked about all day visiting such pubho 

I open to the penniless. When he 

teturaed to his garret at night, his landlady found 

n in a swoon, and with the compassion of a good 

RmuI she forced him to sharo her supper. "That 

■<day," Diderot used to tell his chUdren in later years, 

-"I promised myself that if ever happier times should 

Kcome, and ever I should havo anything, I would 

Mver refuse help to "any living creature, nor ever 

Bwndemn him to the misery of such a day as that" ^ 

md the real interest of the story lies in the fact that 

[no oath was ever more faithfully kept There is no 

reater test of the essential richness of a man's 

lature than that this squalid adversity, not of the 

■entimental introspective kind but hard and grinding, 

)iid not even kept in countenance by respectability, 

i to make him a savage or a miser or a misan- 

Uirope. 

Diderot had his bitter moments. He knew the 
^oom and despondency that have their inevitable 
r in every solitary and unordered life. But the 
fits did not last They left no sour sediment, and 
this is the sign of health in temperament, provided it 
be not due to mere callousness. From that horrible 
Naigeon, p. 2i. 
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quEdity Diderot assuredly was the farthest removed 
of any one of his time. Now and always he walked 
with a certain large carelessness of spirit. He 
measured life with a roving and liberal eye. Circum- 
stance and conventions, the words under which men 
hide things, the oracles of common acceptance, the 
infinitely diversified properties of human character, 
the many complexities of onr conduct and destiny — 
all these he watched playing freely around him, and 
he felt no haste to compress his experience into 
maxima and system. He was absolutely uncramped 
by any of the formal manneriams of the spirit He 
was wholly uncorrupted by the affectation of culture 
with which the great Goethe infected part of the 
world a generation later. His own life was never 
made the centre of the world. Self -development and 
self -idealisation as ends in themselves would have 
struck Diderot aa effeminate drolleries. The daily 
and hourly interrogation of experience for the sake 
of building up the fabric of his own character in this 
wise or that, would have been incomprehensible and 
a little odious to him in theory, and impossible as a 
matter of practice. In the midst of all the hai'dships 
of hia younger time, as afterwards in the midst of 
crushing Herculean taskwork, he was saved from 
moral ruin by the inexhaustible geniality and expan- 
sivenesa of his affections. Nor did he narrow their 
play by looking only to the external forms of human 
relation. To Diderot it came easily to act on a prin- 
ciple which most of ua only accept in words : he looked 
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'BOt to what peoplo said, uor even to what they did, 
what- t h e y w eie. 
Those whom he had once found reason to love 
and esteem might do him many an ill turn, without 
any fear of estranging him. Any one can measure 
■character by conduct It is a harder thing to be 
willing, in eases that touch our own interests, to 
interpret conduct by previous knowledge of character. 
His father, for instance, might eaisily have spared 
money enough to save hiin from the harassing priva- 
tions of Bohemian life in Paris. A less fidl-blooded 
and generous person than Diderot would have resented 
the stoutness of the old man's peiBistency. Diderot 
on the contrary felt and delighted to feel, that this 
conflict of wills was a mere accident which left undis- 
turbed the reality of old lova "The first few years 
of my life in Paris," ho once told an acquaintance, 
had been rather irregular; my behaviour was enough 
to irritate my father, without there being any need 
to make it woi'se by exaggeration. Still calumny 
itrftB not wanting. People told him — well what did 
&ay not tell him 1 An opportunity for going to see 
"lum presented itaelf. I did not give it two thoughts. 
I set out full of confidence in his goodness. I thought 
that he would see me, that I should throw myself into 
his arms, that we sliould both of us shed tears, and 
.tliat all would be forgotten. I thought rightly."^ 
may be sure of a stoutness of native stuff in any 
where ao much tenacity united with such fine 
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confidence on one side, and such generous love on 
the other. It is a commonplace how much waste 
would be avoided in human life if men would more 
freely allow their vision to pierce in this way through 
the distorting veils of egoism, to the reality of senti- 
ment and motive and relationship. 

Throughout his life Diderot was blessed with that 
divine gift of pity, which one that has it could hardly 
be willing to barter for the understanding of an 
Aristotle. Nor was it of the sentimental type proper 
for fine ladies. One of his friends had an aversion 
for women with child. " What monstrous sentiment ! " 
Diderot wrote; "for my part, that condition has 
always touched me. I cannot see a woman of the 
common people so, without a tender commiseration."' 
And Diderot had delicacy and respect in his pity. 
He tells a story in one of his letters of a poor woman 
who had suffered some wrong from a priest; she had 
not money enough to resort to law, until a friend of 
Diderot took her part. The suit was gained; but 
when the moment came for execution, the priest had 
vanished with all his goods. The woman came to 
thank her protector, and to regret the loss he had 
suffered. " As she chatted, she pulled a shabby 
snuff-bos out of her pocket, and gathered up with the 
tip of her finger what little snuff remained at the 

bom : her benefactor says to her ' Ah, ah ! you 

i snnff; give me your box, and I will 

k the box and put into it a couple of 
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I iouis, which ho covered up with snuff. Now there's 
I an action thoroughly to my taste, and to yours too ! 
^ Give, hut, if you can, spare to the poor the shame of 
[ holding out a hand.'" And the important thing, as 
j we have said, is that Diderot was as good as his 
T sentiment. Unlike most of the fine talkers of that 
I day, to him these homely and considerate emotions 
I were the most real part of life. Nohody in the world 
1 was ever more eager to give euccour to others, nor 
[ more careless of his own ease. 

One singular story of Diderot's heedlessoesa ahout 
I himself has often been told before, bat we shall be 
I none the worse in an egoistic world for hearing it 
I told again. There came to him one morning a young 
I man, bringing a manuscript in his hand. He begged 
Y Diderot to do him tho favour of reading it, and to 
iy rcmaiks he might think useful on the 
' margin. Diderot found it to be a bitter satire upon 
his own person and writings. On the young man's 
return, Diderot asked him bis grounds for making 
Buch an attack. " I am without bread," the satirist 
answered, " and I hoped you might perhaps give me 
I a few crowns not to print it." Diderot at once forgot 
everything in pity for tho starving scribbler. " I will 
tell you a way of making more than that by it. 
[ The brother of the Duke of Orleans is one of the 
e hates me. Dedicate your satire to him, 
it it bound with his arms on the cover ; take it to 
1 fine morning, and you will certainly get 
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assistance from him." " But I don't know the prince, 
and the dedicatory epistle embaj-rasses me." "Sit 
down," said Diderot, "and I will write one for you." 
The dedication was written, the author carried it to 
the prince, and received a handsome fee.^ 

Marmontel assures us tJiat never was Diderot seen 
to such advantage as when an author conaulteil him 
about a work. " You should have soen him," he says, 
"take hold of the subject, pierce to the bottom of it, 
and at a single glance discover of what riches and of 
what beauty it was susceptible. If he saw that the 
author missed the right track, instead of listening to 
the reading, he at once worked up in his head all that 
the author had loft crude and imperfccti Was it a 
play, he throw new scenes into it, new incidents, 
new strokes of character ; and thinking that ho had 
actually heard all that he had dreamed, he extolled 
to the skies the work that had just been read to him, 
and in which, when it saw the light, we found hardly 
anything that he had quoted from it. . . . He who 

C wait-one -oi-the most enlightened -men of the~cbntufy7 
was aUo-eBe-of"th"e most-amiahle ;- and in everything 
that touched moral goodness, when he spoke of it 
fi'cely, I cannot express the charm of his eloquence. 
His whole soul was in his eyes and on his !ipa ; never 
did a countenance better depict the goodness of the 
heart"^ Morellet is equally loud in praise, not only 
of Diderot's conversation, its brilliance, its vivacity, 
its fertility, its suggest! veness, its sincerity, but also 
' (Eui',, i. ilviii. ^ Marmontel, Mfm., vol. ii, b. vii, p. 315. 
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his facility and indulgence to ull who sought him, and 
of the sympathetic readiness with which he gave the 
Twy best of himself to others.' 

It ia needless to say that such a temper was con- 
Btantly abused. Three-fonrths of Diderot's life were 
reckoned by his family to have been given np to 
Jieople who had need of his pnrse, his knowledge, or 
Hb good offices. His daughter compares hia library 
to a shop crowded by a succession of customers, but 
the customers took whatever wares they sought, not 
by purchase, but by way of free gift. Luckily for 
Diderot, he was thus generous by temperament, and 
not because he expected gratitnda Any necessitous 
knave with the gift of tears and the mask of sensibility 
could dupe and prey upon him. In one case he had 
taken a great deal of trouble for one of these needy 
and importunate clients ; had given him money and 
advice, and had devoted much time to serve him. 
At the end of their last interview Diderot escorte hia 
departing friend to the head of the staircase. The 
grateful client then asks him whether he knows 
natural history. " Well, not nuich," Diderot replies ; 
"I know an aloe from a lettuce, and a pigeon from a 
humming-bird." "Do you know about the Formica 
leot Noi Well, it is a little maect that is won- 
derfully industrious; it hollows out in the ground a 
hole shaped like a fannel, it covers the surface with 
fine sand, it attracts other insects, it takes 
lem, it aucka them dry, and then it says to them, 
1 Morellet, Miiti., i. p. SB. 
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'M. Diderot, I have the honour to wish you good 
day.'"' 

Yet inaolcnco aud ingratitude made no difference 
to Diderot. His ear always remained as open to 
eveiy tale of distress, his sensibility always as quickly 
touched, his time, money, and service always as pro- 
fusely bestowed, I know not whether to say that 
this was made moi-e, or that it was made less, of a 
virtue by his excess of tolerance for social castaways 
and reprobates. Our rough mode of branding a man 
B3 bad revolted him. The common appetite for con- 
stituting ourselves pubHc prosecutors for the universe, 
was to him one of the worst of human weakneases. 
" You know," ho used to say, " aU the impetuosity of 
the passions ; you have weighed all circumstance in 
your everlasting balance ; you pass sentence on the 
goodness or the badness of creatures ; you set up 
rewards and penalties among matters which have no 
proportion nor relation with one another. Are you 
siu'e that you have never committed wrong acts, for 
which you pardoned yourselves because their object 
was so slight, though at bottom they implied more 
wickedness than a crime prompted by misery or fury 1 
Even magistrates, supported by experience, by the 
law, by conventions which force them sometimes to 
give judgment against the testimony of their own 
conscience, still tremble as they pronounce the doom 
of the accused. And since when has it been lawful for 
the same person to be at once judge and informer)"* 
(£av., i. ilviii ' lb. xix. 55. 
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^Sach reasoned leniency is the noblest of traits in a 
I am more affected," he said, in woi-da of 
which better men that Diderot might often be re- 
minded, " by the charms of virtue than by the defor- 
mity of vice. I turn mildly away from the bad, and 
I fly to embrace the good. If there is in a work, in a 
^aracter, in a painting, in a statue, a single fine bit, 
then on that my eyes fasten ; I see only that : that 
is all t remember ; the rest is as good as forgotten."' 
This is the saerot of a rare and admirable tempera- 
ment. It carried Diderot well through the trial and 
ordeal of the ragged apprenticeship of letters. What 
to other men comes by culture, came to him by in- 
born force and natural capaciousness. We do not 
know in what way Diderot trained and nourislied his 
understanding. The annotations to his translation 
of Shaftesbury, as well as his earliest original pieces, 
show that he had read Montaigne and Pascal, and not 
only read but meditated on them with an independent 
mind. They show also that he had been impressed 
by the Civitas Dei of Augustine, and had at least 
dipped into Terence and Hoi'ace, Cicero and Tacitus. 
His subsequent writings prove that, like the otlier 
men of letters of his day, he found in our own litera- 
i the chief external stimulant to thought. Above 
he was impressed by the magnificent ideas of the 
illustrious Bacon, and these ideas were the direct 
source of the great undertaking of Diderot's life. He 
is said to have read little and to have meditated much 
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printed shadow and Image, engrossed him. He was 
in this respect more of the temper of Rousseau, than 
he was lite Voltaire or PonteneUe. "Abstraction 
made," he used to say, " of my existence and of the 
happiness of my fellows, what does the rest of nature 
matter to mol" Yet, as we see, nobody that ever 
lived was more interested in knowledge. His bio- 
grapher and disciple remarked the contrast in him 
between his ardent impetuous dispoaition and enthns- 
iasm, and his spirit of close unwearied observation. 
Fm^e U Hen, connattre h vrai, waa his formula for the 
perfect life, and defined the only distinction that he 
cared to recognise between one man and another. 
And the only motive he ever admitted as reasonable 
for aeeldng truth, was aa a means of doing good. So 
strong was his sense of practical life, in the midst of 
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At the moment when he had most difficulty in 
procuring a little bread each day for himself, Diderot 
conceived a violent passion for a seamstress, Antoin- 
nette Champion by name, who happened to live in 
his neighbourhood. He instantly became importunate 
for marriage. The mother long protested with 
prudent vigour against a young man of such head- 
strong impetuosity, who did nothing and who had 
nothing, save the art of making speeches that turned 
her daughter's head. At length the young man's 
golden tongue won the mother as it had won the 
daughter. It was agreed that liis wishes should be 
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(ii-ii\vii<h1, if he could procure tlie eoteeat of his funfl;-. 
Diderot farvd eagerly utd with s sanguine heut to 
Iiitii^rvs. His father im i iKwttl th^ be had seen the 
(ivil of his irays, and mn eune at last to coctinoe the 
liuiiost traditJoD of their nave. When the sob dis- 
I'liuii'it ihtf object of bts Tt^t, bo ««b treated aa a 
inailtiinti and thrvateiK>l with maMictMiL Without 
a wonl (tf riM»itnslnoc« h« eUrted ba^ one day for 
I'nt'i*. Mttdame Champioii wanied him that hia 
lllYijl-ot luust now W W erer at as eod. Soch nn- 
lllnrliin}; rmulittiMWiss is ofl*u the last preliminary 
liodiiw •umndor. Diderot f^ll ilL The two women 
(Htlllil not bMT to Ihiak vi him Iring drk in a room 
nil Iwtlor thana dt^-knmel. without broths and tisanes, 
lotiftlj and sivrowtul. Thoy hastened to nuree him. 
ftud whpn ho jn* wdII. what he thought the great 
ohjeot of his life w*g wacho.!. He and his adored 
were niarriv*] (1T4SV' As has bwji said, "Choice 
in marriage ia a s''*** match of wijolery between 
purpose and iuTisihle basai^ : deep criticism of a 
game of pure chance is time w»sled," In Diderot's 
case destiny was hostile. 

His wife waa over thirty. She was dutiful, sage, 
and pious. She had plenty of that devotion which 
in small things women so seldom lack. While her 
liiuband went to dine out, ^e remained at home to 

■ iiadamt de V»ndeol mjs 17i4. Bat M. J»l (DieL OriL, 
Hi) teproiaeta ibe etrHStaiK or the maniaga. ftilups in 
Duf i:baritat>lj bope that Diderot himaelf ii eqnallj niiitaken, 
w)mi in Uter yean he Mti dowD • durqnttabls adTaitiue to 
nu. {CBuv., xix. 85.) 
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Ldins and sup on dry bread, and was pleased to think 
L tb&t the next day she would double the little ordi- 
P nary for him. Coffee was too dear to be a, household 
rhixury, BO every day she handed him a few halfpence 
Lto have his cup, and to watch the chcas-playors at the 
I Caifi de la Eigence. When after a year or two she 
j went to make her peace with her father-in-law at 
. Langrea, she wound her way round tbo old man's 
I beart by her affectionate caresses, her respect, her 
, leady industry in the household, hor piety, her sim- 
plicity. It is, however, unfortunately possible for 
even tlie best women to manifest their goodness, their 
prudence, tlieir devotion, in forms that exasperate. 
Perhaps it was so hero. Diderot ,at fifty -w*ii.. in , 
pderly-and' steadfast person, lut at thirty the blood ' 
igabondagG was still hot within him. He needeyl 
is companion a robust patience, to match liis own 
O robust activity. One may suppose that if Mirabeau 
had married Hannah More, the union would have 
turned out ill, and Diderot's marriage was unluckily 
of such a type. His wife's narrow pieties and homely 
solicitudes fretted him. Ho had not learned to count 
the cost of deranging the fragile sympatiiy of the 
hearth. While his wife was away on her visit to his 
family, he formed a connection with a woman {Madame 
Fuisieux) who seems to have been as bad and selfish 
aa his wife was tbe opposite. She was the authoress 
of some literary pieces, which the world ivillingly and 
speedily let die ; but even very moderate pretensions 
to bel-espiit may have seemed wonderfully refreshing 
VOL. I. D 




a wearied to death by the illiterate stupidity 
of his daily companion.* This lasted some three or 
four yeara down to 1749. As we shall see, he dis- 
covered the infidelity of his mistress and broke with 
her. But by this time his wife's virtues seem to 
have gone a. little sour, as disregarded prudence and 
thwarted piety are bo apt to do. It was too lato now 
to knit up again the ravelled threads of domestic 
concord. During a second absence of hia wife in 
Champagne (1754), he formed a new attachment to 
the daughter of a financier's widow (MdUa Voland), 
This lasted to the end of the lady's days (1774), 

There is probably nothing very profitable to be 
said about all this domestic disorder. We do not 
know enough of the circumstances to be sm'e of allotting 

censure in exact and rightful measure, We have^ to 

/fghiember that such irrogularifcies were in the noimners 

.^Lthfl-^ijQS- "^ To coHHeetf tiiem by way of effect wilh- 

i the new opinions in religion, would \io as iuipeiU- 

<V; nent aa to trace the immoralities of Dubois or Lewis 

the Fifteenth or the Cardinal de Eohan to the old 

opinions. 





La EoCHEFOncAUTJ), exprosaing a commonplace with 

tlie penetrative terseness that made him a master of 

the apophthegm, pronounced it " not to be enough to 

have great qualities : a man must have the economy 

of them." Or, aa another writer says: "Empire in 

this world belongs not so much to wits, to talents, 

I and to industry, as to a certain skilful economy and 

I to the continual management that a man has the art 

of applying to all his other gifts."! Notwithstanding 

the peril that haunts superlative propositions, we are 

inchned to say that Diderot is the most striking 

illuHtration of this that the history of letters or 

Japeculation has to furnish. If there are many who 

I have missed the mark which they or kindly intimates 

thought them certain of attaining, this is mostly not 

for want of economy, but for want of the great 

qualities which were imputed to them by mistake. 

^^m To be mediocre, to be sterile, to be futile, are the 

^^K.^iree fatal endingB of many superbly announced 

^^Baotentialities. Such an end nearly always comes of 
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A^eeity, mheat ihaa d bad administrUiaD 

<| lUtiint t^tt». In Piderat were Eplandid talents. 

il '*u» titu uti tA pru'lent ELewardship that lay beyond 

Jii« i'*ttt«k Ueuci Uiifl diogiilar fact, ihat he p^^ps 

tiitxMi iu liUtmture ha» left a name of almoet the firet 

auiuMiW, had iiuj;iets«d bia greatnesa upon men of 

O^Vit »V'Wii*Mt uvi uuat ilifferent intelligence, and yet 

/ fffiY,^' ^a'Autxii a uuAterinece ; many a fine p^e, as 

^JMwwMl") «ii<l, but no one fine work. 

Wi* iiiiui lluit ever wn>te was more wholly free from 
timt- illcjiiUt iwIf-eQiiHciouaneiB which too often makes 
liiufHry jjniilii* Jfitifiil or orlioua in the fleeh. Ke pat 
nil lui ttir* 'if iHHUiiiilud ronignation to inferior pro- 
ilUftiiiili, wlUi hiii'iitluK hints of the vast guperioritjes 
Mini Hilfl'lKinUy rli'iiiiiiJKtniiuo lockeil up within him. 
Yiii' nil ipim oiiiiiutfiin, and only on one, so far u 
iivlilu||i:ii I'umAliii, liD inilii](;o<l a natural regretL 
" Ami mil" Im Wi'iita wliun rovUitig the last sheets of 
UlH l/llliiyuliilHiJiliii (July an, I7Cfl), "in eight or ten 
ilu>« 1 hIiuII uea tho at\i\ of an iinJoi'taking that has 
ijuuiljllmt mo FdI' twuiity yeiu'i ; that has not made my 
(i)rllilin by II IniiK way i llinb liaii oxposed me many a 
Uiilit t" tlio rUk (if having tu quit my country or lose 
my fivmlom ; and tliiit huM conHiimod a life that I 
might Imvo miule bolli moru useful and more glorious. 
Tlu lourifloe of tulcnt to nevd would be less common, 
It wero only a question of self. One could easily 
)|y« rather t<i drink water and oat dry crusts and 
■ff the bid<ling of one's genius in a garret. But 
I and for childcen, what can one not 
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resolve t If I sought to make myaelf o( eome account 
in their eyes, I would not say — I have worked thirty 
years for you : I would say — I have for you renounced 
for thirty years the vocation of my nature ; I have 
preferred to renounce my tastes in doing what was 
Useful for you, instead of what was agreeable to my- 
self. That is your real obligation to me, and of tltat 
:you never think."^ 

It is a question, nevertheless, whether Diderot 
■would have achieved masterpieces, even if the prea- 
Bure of housekeeping had never driven him to seek 
bread where he could find it Indeed it is hardly a 
question. His genius was spacious and original, but 
it was too dispersive, too facile of diversion, too little 
disciplined, for the prolonged effort of combination 
which is indispensable to the greater constructions 
whether of philosophy or art. The excellent talent 
of economy and administration had been denied him ; 
that thrift of faculty, which accumulates store and 
force for concentrated occasions. He was not enoy- 
clopffidie by accident, nor merely from eirternal 
necessity. The quahty of rapid movement, impetuous 
fancy, versatile idea, which he traced to the climate 
of his birthplace, marked him from the first for an 
encyclopedic or some such task. His interest was 
nearly as promptly and vehemently kindled in one 
Bnbject as in another ; he was always boldly tentative, 
always fresh and vigorous in suggestion, always 
instant in search. But this multipHcity of active 
be. IBB. See also Saloia, 1767, No. 118. 
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excitemeiits^and with Diderot every interest rose to 
the warmth of excitemeiit — was oven more hostile to 
maaterpieces than were the exigencies of a livelihood. 
It was not impai'donable in a moment of exhaustion 
and chagrin to ftuicy that he had offered up the 
treasures of his genius to the dull gods of the heartli. 
But if he had been childless and unwedded, the 
result would have been the same. He is the munifi- 
cent prodigal of letters, always believing his substance 
inexhaustible, never placing a limit to his fancies nor 
a bound to his outlay. " It is not they who rob me 
of my life," ho wrote; "it is I who give it to them. 
And what can I do better than accord a portion of it 
to him who esteems ma enough to solicit such a gift) 
I shall get no praise for it, 'tis true, either now while 
I am here, nor when I shall exist no longer ; but I 
shall esteem myself for it, and people will love me 
all the better for it. Tis no bad exchange, that of 
benevolence, against a celebrity that one docs not 
always win, and that nobody wins without a draw- 
back. I have never once regretted the time that I 
have given to others ; I can scarcely say as much for 
the time that I have used for myself."^ Eomomber- 
ing how uniformly men of letters take themselves 
somewhat too seriously, we may be sorry that this 
unique figure among them, who was in other respects 
constituted to be so considerable and so effective, did 
not take himself seriously enough. 

Apart from his moral inaptitudefor the monumental 
' £es Biffiies de Claude ti de mroa, % 73. 
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acMevementa of aiithorahip, Diderot was endowed 
with the gifts of tho talkor rather than with those of 
the writer. Like Dr. Johnson, he was a great con- 
verser rather than the author of great books. If we 
turn to hia writings, we are at some loss to understand 

■ the secret of his reputation. They are too often 
declamatory, ill-compacted, broken by frequent apos- 
trophes, ungainly, dislocated, and rambling. He has 
been described by a consummate judge aa the most 
Gennan of all the French. And his stylo is deeply 
marked by that want of feeling for tho exquisite, that 
dulness of edge, that bluntness of stroke, which is the 
common note of all Gennan literature, save a little of 
the very highest. In conversation we do not insist 

kon constant precision of phrase, nor on elaborate aus- 
tenaion of ai^ument. Apostrophe is made natural by 
the semi-dramatic quality of the situation. Even 
vehement hyperbole, which is nearly always a dis- 
figurement in written prose, may become impressive 
or dehghtful, when it harmonises with the voice, the 
glance, the gesture of a fervid and exuberant converser. 
Hence Diderot's personality invested his talk, as 
happened in the case of Johnson and of Coleridge, 

I with an imposing interest and a power of inspiration 
which we shoidd never comprehend from the mere 
perusal of his writings. 
His admirers declared his head to be the ideal 
head of an Aristotle or a Plato. His brow was wide, 
lofty, open, gently rounded. The arch of the eye- 
brow was full of dchcacy ; the noao of masculine 
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beauty; the habitual expression of tho eyes kindly 
and sympathetic, but a^ ho grew heated in talk, they 
sparkled like fire ; the curves of tho mouth bcspioke 
an interesting mixture of finesse, grace, and geniality. 
Hia bearing was nonchalant enough, but there was 
naturally in the carriage of his head, especially when 
he talked with action, much dignity, energy, and 
nobleness. It seemed as if enthusiasm were the 
natural condition for his voice, for his spirit, for every 
feature. He was only tnily Diderot when his thoughts 
had transported him beyond himself. His ideas were 
stronger than himself ; they swept him along without 
the power either to stay or to guide their movement. 
" When I recall Diderot," wrote one of his friends, 
" the immense variety of his ideas, the amazing midti- 
plicity of his knowledge, the rapid flight, the warmth, 
the impetuous tumult of his imagination, all the charm 
and all the disorder of his conversation, I ventiire to 
liken his character to nature herself, exactly as ho 
used to conceive her — rich, fertile, abounding in germs 
of every sort, gentle and fierce, simple and majestic, 
worthy and sublime, but without any dominating 
principle, without a master and without a God."^ 
Griitry, the musical composer, declares that Diderot 
was one of the rare men who had tho art of blowing the 
spark of genius into flame ; the first impulses stirred 
hy his glowing imagination were of inspiration divine.^ 

' Acoonnt of Diderot by Moistcr, jirinted in Grimm's Curre- 
(ponrfdM LitUraiTC, xiiu 202-211. 

■ Giiitry, ciUoWd in Geniu's (£iiv. c/wwita de Diderut, 42. 
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Marmontel warns vie that he who only knows i 
Diderot in hiu writings, does not know him at alt 
We should have listened to Lis persuasive eloquence, 
and seen his face aglow with the fire of enthusiaBm. 
It was when he grew animated in talk, and let all the 
abundance of his ideas flow freely from the source, 
that he became truly ravishing. In his writings, 
says Marmontel with obvious truth, he never had the 
art of forming a whole, and this was because that first 
process of arranging everything in its place was too 
slow and too tiresome for him. The want of ensemble 
vanished in the free and varied course of conversa- 
tion.^ 

We have to remember then that Diderot was in 
this respect of the Socratic type, though he was unlike 
Socrates, in being the disseminator of positive and 
constructive ideas. His personality exerted a decisive 
force and influence. In reading the testimony of his 
friends, we think of the young Aristjdes saying to 
Socrates : " I always made progress whenever I was 
in your neighbourhood, even if I were only in the 
same house, without being in the same room ; but my 
advancement was greater if I were in the same room 
with you, and greater still if I could keep my eyes 
fixed upon you,"^ It has been well said that Diderot, 
like Socrates, had about him a something dtemonic. 
He waa possessed, and so had the first secret of pos- 
sessing others. But then to reach excellence in litenk- 

' Marmontel, Mem., bk. vii. vol ii 313. 
• Plato, Theagie, 130, c 
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ture, one raust also have self-possession; a double 
current of imptilse and deliberation ; a free stream of 
ideas spontaneously obeying a sense or order, harmony, 
and form. Eloquence in the informal discouree of 
the parlour or the country walk did not mean in 
Diderot's case the empty fluency and nugatoiy 
emphasis of the ordinary talker of reputation. It 
must have beeu both pregnant and copious ; declama- 
tory in form, but fresh and Btibstantial in matter; 
excursive in arrangement, but forcible and pointed in 
I intention. No doubt, if be was a sage, he was some- 
Uimes a sage in a. frenzy. He would wind up a perora- 
' Von by dashing his nightcap passionately against the 
wall, by way of clencber to the ailment. Yet this 
impetuosity, this turn for declamation, did not hinder 
his talk from being directly instructive. Younger 
men of the most varioua type, from Morellet down to 
Joubert, men quite competent to detect mere bombast 
or ardent vagueness, were held captive by the cogency 
of his understanding. His writings have none of this 
compulsion. We see the flame, but through a veil 
of interfused smoke. The expression is not obscure, 
but it is awkward; not exactly prolix, but heavy, 
overcharged, and opaque. We miss the vivid pre- 
cision and the high spirits of Voltaire, the glow and 
the brooding sonorousness of Eousseau, the pomp of 
Bufi'on. To Diderot we go not for charm of style, 
but for a store of fertile ideas, for some striking 
studies of human life, and for a vigorous and singular 
personality. 
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Diderot's knowledge of our language now did him 
good aervice. One of the details of the method hy 
which he taught himself English is curious. Instead 
of using an Anglo-French dictionary, he always used 
one in Anglo-Latin. The sense of a Latin or Greek 
word, he said, is better established, more surely fixed, 
more definite, less liable to capricious peculiarities of 
convention, than the vernacular words which the 
whim or ignorance of the lexicographer may choose. 
The reader composes his own vocabulary, and gains 
both correctness and energy.' However this may be, 
his knowledge of English was more accurate than is 
possessed by most French writers of our own day. 
Diderot's first work for the booksellers after hia 
marriage seems to have been a translation in three 
volumes of Stanyon's History of Greece. For this, 
(o the amazement of bis wife, he got a hundred 
■crowns. About the same time (1745) he pubhshed 
Principles of Moral Philosophy, or an Essay of Mr. S. 
■on Merit and Virtue, The initial stands for Shaftes- 
bury, and the book translated was hia Inquiry con- 
cerning Virtue and Merit. 

Towards the same time, again, Diderot probably 
made acquaintance with Madame de Puisieux, of 
whom it has been said with too patent humour that 
Bhe was without either the virtue or the merit on 
which her admirer had just been declaiming. We 
are told that it was her need of money which inspired 
Mm with his first original work. As his daughter's 
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memoir, from which the tale comes, is swarming with 
blunders, this may not be more true than some of 
her other statements. All that we know of Diderot's 
sense and sincerity entitles him to the benefit of the 
doubt The Philosophical Thoughts (1746) are a 
continuation of the vein of the annotations on the 
Essay. He is said to have thrown these reflections 
together between Good Friday and Easter Sunday. 
Nor is there anything incredible in such rapid pro- 
duction, when we remember the sweeping impetuosity 
with which he flung himself into all that he under- 
took. The Thoughts are evidently the fruits of long 
meditation, and the literary arrangement of them may 
well have been an easy task. They are a robuster 
development of the scepticism which was the less 
important side of Shaftesbury. The parliament of 
Paris ordered the book to be burnt along with some 
others (July 7, 1746), partly because they were 
heterodox, partly because the practice of publishing 
books without official leave was gaining an unprece- 
dented height of license.^ This was Diderot's first 
experience of that hand of authority, which was for 
thirty years to surround him with mortification 
and torment But the disapproval of authority 
did not check the circulation or influence of the 
Thoughts. They were translated into German and 
Italian, and were honoured by a shower of hostile 
criticism. In France they were often reprinted, 
and even in our own day they are said not wholly 

^ See Barbier's Journal, iy. 166. 
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to have lost their vogue as a short manual of scep- 
ticism.^ 

The historiami of literature too often write as if a 
book were the cause or the controlling force of con- 
troversies in which it is really only a symbol, or a 
proclamation of feelings already in men's minds. We 
should never occupy ourselves in tracing the thread 
of a set of opinions, without trpng to recognise the 
movement of living men and concrete circumstance 
that accompanied and caused the progress of thought. 
In watching how the beacon-fire flamed from height 
to height — 

^aos Sk TrjXejrofiirov ovk rjvaiveTO 

<f>povphy irpotraiOpi^ova'a TrofiTrifiovcjiXoya — 

we should not forget that its source and reference lie 
in action, in the motion and stirring of confused hosts 
and multitudes of men. A book, after all, is only 
the mouthpiece of its author, and the author being 
human is moved and drawn by the events that occur 
imder his eye. It was not merely because Bacon and 
Hobbes and Locke had written certain books, that 
Voltaire and Diderot became free-thinkers and assailed 
the church. "So long," it has been said, "as a 
Bossuet, a F^nelon, an Amauld, a Nicole, were alive, 
Bayle made few proselytes ; the elevation of Dubois 
and its consequences multiplied unbelievers and indif- 

^ The book was among those found in the possession of the 
nnfortonate La Barre. 
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ferents."^ The force of speculative literature always 
hangs on practical opportuneness. The economic evils 
of monasticism, the increasing flagrancy and grossness 
of superstition, the aggressive factiousness of the 
ecclesiastics, the cruelty of bigoted tribunals — these 
things disgusted and wearied the more enlightened 
spirits, and the English philosophy only held out an 
inspiring intellectual alternative.^ 

Nor was it accident that drew Diderot's attention to 
Shaftesbury, rather than to any other of our writers. 
That author's essay on Enthusiasm had been suggested 
by the extravagances of the French prophets, poor 
fanatics from the Cevennes, who had fled to London 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and whose 
paroxysms of religious hysteria at length brought 
them into trouble with the authorities (1707). Paris 
saw an outbreak of the same kind of ecstasy, though 
on a much more formidable scale, among the Jansenist 

^ Honegger's KrUiache GeschicTUe derfranzosiscTien CuUur&in- 
fliisse in den letzten Jdhrhunderten, pp. 267-273. 

^ ^'Es ist nicht gleichgiiltig ob eine Folge grosser Gedanken 
in frischer Urspriiiiglichkeit auf die Zeitgenossen wirkt, oder 
ob sie zu einer Mixtur mit reichlichem Zosatz tiberlieferter 
Vomrtheile verarbeitet ist. Ebensowenig ist est gleichgiiltig 
welcher Stimmang, welchem Zustande der Geister eine neue 
Lehre begegnet. Man darf aber kiibn behaupten, das fiir die 
Yolle dorcMiihrang der von Newton angebahnten Weltans- 
chauung weder eine giinstigere Katuranlage, noch eine giinsti- 
gere Stimmung getrofifen werden konnte, als die der Franzosen 
im 18. Jahrhundert." (Lange's Gesch. d. Materialismiis, i. 303.) 
But the writer, like most historians of opinion, does not dwell 
sufficiently on the co-operation of external social conditions 
with the progress of logical inference. 
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[ ianatics, from 1727 down to 1758, or later. Some 
' of the best attested miraclea in the whole history of 
the supernatural were wrought at the tomb of the 
Jansenist deacon, P&ris,^ The works of faith exalted 
multitudes into convulsive transports; men and women 
underwent the most cruel tortures, in the hope of 
securing a descent upon them of the divine grace. 
■ The sober citizen, whose journal ia so useful a guide 
to domestic events in France from the Regency to 
the Peace of 1763, tells us the effect of this hideous 
revival upon public sentiment. People began to see, 
he says, what they were to thinit of the miracles of 
antiquity. The more they went into those matters, 
whether miracles or prophecies, the more obscurity 
they discovered in the one, the more doubt about 
the other. Who could tell that they had not been 
accredited and established in remote times with as 
little foundation as what was then passing under 
men's very eyes ) Just in tlie same way, the violent 
and prolonged debates, the intrigue, the tergiversa^ 
tion, which attended the acceptance of the famous 
Bull Unigenitus, taught shrewd observers how it is 
that religions establish themselves. They also taught 
how little respect is due in our minds and consciences 
to the great points which the universal church claims 
to have decided. '^ 

' Sea Montgeron'a Za VlriiS des Miraclea deM.de Flria 
itmonirle (1737) — an interestiiig contribatiau to the p&tboliigy 
of the liuma.n mind. 

■ Earbier, 108, 244, eta 
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These are the circumstances which explain the rude 
and vigorous scepticism of Diderot's first performances. 
And they explain the influence of Shaftesbury over 
him. Neither Diderot nor his contemporaries were 
ready at once to plunge into the broader and firmer 
negation to which they afterwards committed them- 
selves. No doubt some of the politeness which he 
shows to Christianity, both in the notes to his trans- 
lation of Shaftesbury, and in his own Philosophic 
Thoughts, is no more than an ironical deference to 
established prejudices. The notes to the Essay on 
Merit and Virtue show that Diderot, like all the 
other French revolters against established prejudice, 
had been deeply influenced by the shrewd-witted 
Montaigne. But the ardour of the disciple pressed 
objections home with a trenchancy that is very unlike 
the sage distillations of the master. It was from 
Shaftesbury, however, that he borrowed common 
sense as a philosophic principle. Shaftesbuiy had 
indirectly drawn it from Locke, and through Hutche- 
son it became the source and sponsor of the Scottish 
philosophy of that century. This was a weapon 
exactly adapted for dealing with a theology that was 
discredited in the eyes of all cool observers by the 
hysterical extravagances of one set of religionists, and 
the factious pretensions of their rivals. And no other 
/weapon was at hand. The historic or critical method 
/ of investigation was impossible, for the age did not 
\\ possess the requisite learning. The indirect attack 
\ from the side of physical science was equally impos- 
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^rible. The bearing ol Newton's great discovery on 
■&e current conceptioiiB of tlie Creator and the 
Buppoaed system of the divine government, was not 
yet fidly realised. The other scientific ideas which , 
have since made the old hypothesis less credible, were 
not at that time even conceived, /' 

Diderot did indeed perceive even so early as iihia 
that the controversy was passing from the metaphy- 
sicians to the physicists. Though he for the moment 
misinterpreted the ultimate direction of the effect of 
experimental discovery, he discerned its potency in 
the field of theological discussioa " It is not from 
the hands of the metaphysician," he said, "that 
atheism has received the weightiest strokea The 
sublime meditations of Malebranche and Descartes 
were less calculated to shake materiahsm than a 
single observation of Malpighi's. If this dangerous 
hypothesis is tottering in our days, it is to experi- 
mental physics that such a result is due. It is only 
in the works of Newton, of Muschenbroek, of Hart- 
zoeker, and of Nieuwentit, that peopla have found 
satisfactory proofs of the existence of a being of 
sovereign inteUigence. Thanks to the works of these 
great men, the world is no longer a, god ; it is a 
machine with its cords, its pulleys, its springs, its 
weights."^ In other words, Diderot had as yet not 
made his way beyond the halting-placo which has 
been the favourite goal of Enghsh physicists from 
Newton down to Faraday,^ Consistent materialism 
PensAs Philosf^kiqtiea, iviii. ^ On this, ace laiigu, i. 294. 
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hMd uot yet CBtablished itself in his mlud. Mean- 
while he Uid about him with his common sense, just 
M Voltaire did, though Diderot has more weightiness 
i4 miumcT. If hia use of the weapon cannot be re- 
^ardwl M a decisive settlement of the true issues, we 
Imy*: to remember tliat he himself became aware in a 
vary cbort time of its inadequateness, and proceeded 
U/ Um discussion, as we shall presently see, from 
fuvAhgr side. 

Tho »M>po of the Philosophical Thonghts, and the 
uttitude of Diderot's mind when they were written, 
uuty Im aliuwn in a few brief passages. The opening 
words |K)iiil to the ei^ntlicance of the new time in one 
<lii'iti:tioii, luid thoy are the key-note to Diderot's whole 
«liartt«tflr, "People are for over declaiming against 
Um iHuwions; they sot down to them all the pains 
UiHt man undures, and quite forget that they are also 
tiui wjurco of all liis pleasures. It is regarded as an 
ttfi'iiHt lo i-OftHon it one dares to say a word in favour 
pf lU rlvttU. Yet it is only passions, and strong 
|nuMioiii, that can raise the soul to great things. 
Hii)n»r pMsions produce only the commonplace. Dead- 
mkhI ])aMlonii degrade men of cxtraordmiiry quality. 
iJittiolruiiit annihilates the greatness and energy of 
ufttiiro. Koo that tree; 'tia to the luxury of its 
bnuichos that you owe the freshness and the wide- 
KjtroaJiiig breadth of its shade, which you may enjoy 
till winter cornea to despoU it of its leafy tresses. An 
end to all excellence in poetry, in painting, in music, 

soon as superstition has once wrought upon human 
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l.'temperament the effect of old age I It is the very 
of madness to propoee to oneself the ruin of 
I the passionB. A fine design truly in your pietist, to 
f torment himself like a convict in order ta desire 
J "nothing, love nothing, feel notliing; and he would 
1 end by becoming a true monster, if he were to 
11"^ Many years afterwards he wrote in the 
I aame sense to Madame Voland. " I have ever been 
I the apologist of strong passions ; they alone move • 

Whether they inspire me with admiration or 

I hoiTor, I feel vehemently. If atrocious deeds that 

I 'dishonour our nature are due to them, it is by them 

1 also that we are borne to the marvellous endeavour 

lihat elevates it The man of mediocre passion lives 

rand dies like the brute," And so forth, until the 

■■writer is carried to the perplexing position that "if 

|-we were bound to choose between Eacine, a bad 

■tbusband, a bad father, a false friend, and a sublime 

Met, Mid Eacine, good father, good husband, good 

., and dull worthy man, I hold to the first. Of 

bEacine, the bad man, what remains t Nothing. Of 

fHacine, the man of genius 1 Tho work is eternal."* 

r Without attempting to solve this problem in casuistry, 

we recognise Diderot's mood, and the hatred with 

which it would be sure to inspire him for the starved 

and mutilated passions of the Christian type. JQlSA/'T^ 

^^■immility, chastity, obedience, indolent solitu de, whie b— ](^ -^ 

^^^Bliad for'cBntBriea-beBa glorified h-y the-Ghurehg-were / 



' Pem&^i Fkilosnpki<[ites. (Fvi'., i. 12S, 12 
c. 87. Grimni, Sujjp. 148, 
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V>/ r lll ^P°tr ft11ff ^^ ^ hiff 'P^*^^'^^"^^ "^^ ftwnr^nfir* npm f., The 

church had placed heroism in e£facement. Diderot, 
borne to the other extreme, left out even discipline. 
To turn from his maxims on the foundation of con- 
duct, to his maxims on opinion. As we have said, 
his attitude is that of the sceptic : — 

What has never been put in question, has not 
been proved. What people have not examined with- 
out prepossessions, they have not examined thoroughly. 
Scepticism is the touchstone. (§ 31.) 

Incredulity is sometimes the vice of a fool, and 
credulity the defect of a man of intelligence. The 
latter sees far into the immensity of the Possible ; the 
former scarcely sees anythiug possible beyond the 
Actual. Perhaps this is what produces the timidity 
of the one, and the temerity of the other. 

A demi-scepticism is the mait^rf a feeble under- 
standing. It reveals ir^^4i5llanimo^reasoner, who 
suflfers himself to be alameJ^'by^nsequences ; a 
superstitious creature, who thinks he is honouring 
God by the fetters which he imposes on his reason ; 
a kind of unbeliever who is afraid of unmasking him- 
self to himself. For if truth has nothing to lose by 
examination, as is the demi-sceptic's conviction, what 
does he think in the bottom of his heart of those 
privileged notions which he fears to sound, and which 
are placed in one of the recesses of his brain, as in a 
sanctuary to which he dares not draw nigh ? (§ 34.) 

§6^4>tic itfm d o es nut buit ovcry bo dy. — ItHSwipposes 

prnfrnmrl anrl im^^Mrt^r&TS^rarhirMt^if^ He who doubtS 
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because he does not know the grounds of credibility, 
is no better than an ignoramus. The true sceptic has 
coonted and weighed the reasons. But it is no light 
matter to weigh arguments. Who of ua knows their 
value with any nicety) Every mind has its own 
telescope. An objection that disappears in your eyes, 
is a colossus in mine : you find an argument trivial 
that to me is overwhelming. ... If then it is so 
difficult to weigh reasons, and if there are no questions 
which have not two sides, and nearly always in equal 
measure, how come we to decide with such rapidity 1 
(§ 24.) 

When the pious cry out against scepticism, it seems 
to me that they do not understand their own interest, 
or else that they are inconsistent. If it is certain 
that a true faith to bo embraced, and a false faith to 
be abandoned, need only to be thoroughly known, 
then surely it must be highly desirable that universal 
doubt should spread over the surface of the earth, 
and that all nations should consent to have the troth 
of their religions examined. Our missionaries would 
find a good half of their work done for them. 
(§36.) 

One thing to be remembered is that Diderot, like 
Vauvenargues, Voltaire, Condorcet, always had Pascal 
in his mind when dealing with apologetics. They all 
recognised in him a thinker with a love of truth, as 
distinguished from the mere priest, Catholic, Anglican, 
Brahman, or another. "Pascal," says Diderot, "was 
upright, but he was timid and inchned to credulity. 
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An elegant writer and a pi-ofound reaaoner, he would 
doubtlesa have enlightened the world, if Providence 
had not abandoned him to people who sacrificed hie 
talents to their own antipathies. How much to be 
regrettetl, that he did not leave to the theolo^ana of 
his time the task of settling their own ditferences; 
that he did not give himself up to the search for truth, 
without reserve and without the fear of offending Glod 
by using all the intelligence that God had given hioL 
How much to bo regretted that he took for mastera 
men who wore not worthy to be his disciples, and was 
foolish enough to think Arnauld, De Sacy, and Nicole, 
better men than himself." (§ H.) The Philosophic 
Thoughts are designed for an answer in form to the 
more famous Thoughts of this champion of popular 
theology. The first of the following extracts, for 
instance, recalls a nioniorahle illustration of Pascal's 
sublime pessimism. A few passages vnU illustrate 
sufficiently tlio lino of argument wliich led the fore- 
most men at the opening of tlie philosophic revolution 
to reject the pretensions of Christianity : — 

What voices I what cries 1 what groans ! Who is 
it that has shut up in dungeons all these piteous 
souls 1 What crimes have the poor wretches com- 
mitted 1 Who condemns them to such torments 1 
The God whom they have offended. Who then is this 
God t A God fidl of (joodn^s. But would a God full 
of goodness take delight in bathing himself in tears? 
If criminals had to calm the furies of a tyrant, what 
would tliey do more I . . ■ There are people of whom 
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we ought not to say that they fear God, but tliat 
they are horribly afraid of him. . . . Judging from 
the picture they paint of the Supreme Being, from 
his wrath, from the rigour of his vengeance, from 
certain comparisons expressive of the ratio between 
those whom he leaves to perish and tliose to whom 
he deigns to stretch out a haiid, the most upright 
Boul would ho tempted to wish that such a being did 
not exist. (§ g 7-9.) 

You present to an unbeliever a volume of writings 
of which yoii claim to show him the divinity. But, 
before going into your proofs, he will be sure to put 
Bome questions about your collection. Has it always 
been the same ! Why is it less ample now than it 
was some centuries ago J By what right have they 
banished this work or that, which another sect 
reveres, and preserved this or that, which the other 
has repudiated) . . . You only answer aU these 
difficulties by the avowal that the first foundations 
of the faith are purely human ; that the choice be- 
tween the manuscripts, the restoration of passages, 
finally tno coEloction, has been made according to 
rules of criticism. "Well, I do not refuse to concede 

Ito the divinity of the sacred books a degree of 
faith proportioned to the certainty of these rules. 
(159.) 
People agree that it is of the last importance to 
employ none but solid arguments for the defence of 
H creed. Yet they would gladly persecute tliose who 
attempt to cry down the bad arginnents. What then, 
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ia it not enough to be a Christian t Am I also to be 
on« U[M>D wrong groundst (§ 57.) 

The less probability a fact has, the more does the 
testimony of history lose its weight I should have 
no difliuulty in believing a fiingla honoBt man who 
iiliould tell me that the king had just won a complete 
viutory over the allies. But if all Paris were to 
assure ma that a dead man had come to life again, I 
should not believe a word of it. That a historian 
should impose upon us, or that a whole people should 
be mistaken — there is no miracle in that, (g 46.) 

What is God 1 A question that we put to children, 
and that philosophers have much trouble to answer. 
Wa know tlie age at which a child ought to learn to 
i-eiui, to sing, to dance, to begin Latin or geometry. 
It ia only in religion that you take no account of his 
capacity, He scarcely hears what you say, before he 
is asked, What is God ? It is at the same instant, 
from the same lips, that he learns that there are 
ghosts, goblins, were-wolvea — and a God. (§ 25.) 

The diversity of religious opinions has led the 
deists to invent an argument that is perhaps more 
singular than sound. Cicero, having to [irove that 
the Romans were the most warlike people in the 
world, adroitly draws this conclusion from the lips of 
their rivals. Gauls, to whom if to any, do you yield 
the palm for courage 1 To the Romans. Partbians, 
after you, who are the bravest of men 1 The Romans, 
Africans, whom woidd you fear, it you woi-e to fear 
any ? The Romans. Let lis interrogate the religion- 
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ista in tMe faeliioii, say the deiste. Chinese, what 
religion would be the beat, if your own were not the 
best I Naturalism. MuBsulmanB, what faith frould'^ 
you embrace, if you abjured Mahomet 1 NatuTaliam. \ 
Christians, _what is the true religion, if._ib-Jje not I 
Ckristianity L- Judaism. But you, Jews, what is / 

true religion, if Judaism be false 1 Naturalism. / '^ 
Now those, continues Cicero, to whom the second i " 
place is awarded by unanimous consent, and who do / 
not in turn concede the first place to any — it ia ^ose [ 
who inconteBtabiy deserve that place. (§ 62.) 



In all this we notice one constant characteristic of 

K^e eighteenth century controversy about revealed 

The assailant demands of the defender an 

[ answer to all the intellectual or logical objections that 

I could possibly be raised by one who had never been 

I a Christian, and who refused to become a. Christian 

I until these objections could be met No account ia 

I taken of the mental conditions by which a creed is 

engendered and limited ; nor of the train of historic 

circumstance which prepares men to receive it. The 

modem apologist escapes by explaining religion ; the 

I apologist of a hundred years ago was required to 
prove it. The end of such a method was inevitablj' 
a negation. The abjectivo fffopositions-rf— a- creed , 
jiti th onpcmatura ] pretensions can never be demon- I 
^ratedr-from_natural.pcjaiitmflJialie_promissea. Aad^ 
if they could be so demonstrated, it would only be on 
grounds that are equally good for some other creeds 
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with the saraB pretensions. The sceptic was left 
triumphantly weighing one revealed system against 
another in an equal halance.'' 

The _pOfiitioB-«rf-4he writer of the Philosophical 
/'^^Jloughta is distinctly thoistic. Yet there is at least 
' one striking passage to show how forcibly some of the 
arguments on the other side impressed him. "I open," 
says Diderot, "the pages of a celebrated professor, 
and I read — ' Atheists, I concede to you that move- 
ment is essential to matter ; what conclusion do you 
draw from thati That the world results from the 
fortuitous concourse of atoms 1 You might as well 
say that Homer's Hiad, or Voltaire's Henriade, is a 
result of the fortuitous concourse of written char- 
acters.' Now for my part, I should be very sorry to 
use that reasoning to an atheist; the comparison would 
give liim a very easy game to play. According to 

' Volnej, ID a, 1jook that was famoiis in ita day. Lea Ruijus, 
mi Mediialion 3ur Us rivolulions dfs empires (1791), resorted to 
n Blight differenise of method. Instead of lenving the pretensions 
of the ntrioua creeds to cancel one another, he invented a rather 
striking scene, in which tho priests of each creed are mailo to 
listen to the professions of their rival, and then inveigh against 
hia superatition and inconsistency. The assumption on which 
Diderot's argument rests is, that as so many different creeda all 
make tliu same eicluaivD claim, the claim is oquallj false 
throaghoQt. Volnoy'a argument turns more directly on the 
merits, and implies that all religiona are ei^ually morbid or 
pathological products, because they all lead tc conduct con- 
demned by their own most characteristie maxims, Voluey's 
concrete presentation of comparative religion was highly effective 
for deetruotivo purposes, though it would now be justly thought 
inadequnte, {See (E»k. de Volneij, i. 109, etc.) 
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the laws of tho analysis o£ clianccs, he would say to 
me, I ought not to be surprised that a, thing comos 
ten it is possible, and the difficulty of the 
event is compensated by the number of throws. 
There is a certain number of throws in which I would 
safely back myself to bring 100,000 sixes at once 
with 100,000 dice. Whatever the definite number 
of the letters with which I am invited fortuitously to 
produce the Iliad, there is a certain definite number 
of throws which would make the proposal advantage- 
ous for me ; nay, my advantage would be infinite if 
the quantity of throws accorded to me were infinite. 
Now, you grant to me that matter exists from all 
eternity, and that movement is essential to it. In 
return for this concession, I will suppose with you 
that the world has no limits ; that the multitude of 
atoms is infinite, and that this order, which astonishes 
you, nowhere contradicts itself. Well, from these 
reciprocal admissions there follows nothing else unless 
It be this, that the possibility of engendering the uni- 
verse fortuitously is very small, but that the number 
of throws is infinite, or in other words, that (he di^- 
adty of the event is more than suffideiUly compmsaied by 
the TKultitude of Ike Ikmws. Therefore, if anything ought 
to be reptigitavi to reasoTi, U is ike supposition that,— 
matter being in motion from all eiermty, and there being 
]ierhaps in the ii\finUe jiwrnSer of possible cOTithinaliofis 
an infinite number of admirahle arrangements, — none 
of these admirable arrangements would have been met 
vMh, Old of the infinite multitude of all those which 
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matter successively tool: on. Therefore the mind ought to 
be more astonished at the hypothetical duration of chaos." ' 
(S 21.) 

In a short continuation of the Philosophical 
Thoughts entitled On the Sufficiency of Natural 
Religion, Diderot took the next step, and turned 
towards that faith which the votaries of each creed 
allow to be the best after their own. Even here he 
is still in the atmosphere of negation. He desires no 
mora-tiiaB-tQ_.Ehow that revealed reli gion eo t rfcr e-ao 
— — i'adraiiLajjeb wliidi ate not lUi-eady^ecnred- by-nataral 
V^fel^lie^ " The revealed law contains no moral pre- 
cept which I do not find recommended and practised 
under the law of nature ; therefore it has taught us 
—^nothing 'Bagmpflii_moraljty. The revealed law has 
brought us no new truth ; for what is a truth but a 
proposition referring to an object, conceived in tei-ms 
which present clear ideas to me, and the connection 
of which with one another is intelligible to me 1 Now 
revealed religion has introduced no such propositions 
to U8. What it has added to the natural law consists 
ot five or six propositions which are not a whit more 
intelhgible to me than if they were expressed in 
ancient Carthaginian, inasmuch as the ideas repre- 
sented by the terms, and the connection among these 
ideas, escape me entirely," ^ 

There is no sign in this piece that Diderot had 
exandued the positive groimds of natural religion, 
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m or that lie was leady witli any adequate answer to 
■ the argument which Butler had brought forward in 
the previous decade of tjift century! i Wo"do - not c ee 
tiiat-he-is-aware-as-yefc of there being as valid objec- 
tions- on"~his own sceptical principles-to-the-alieged 






l ata of na tuxalistic deism, as Jo the pretenaioiM-rf a / 

He was eontent-with- Shaite^i^ 



I~^"Sha£tesbury'8 influence on Diderot was permanent. 
It did not long remain so full and entire as it was 
now in the sphere of religious belief, but the traces 
of it never dis^gewed from his_notion3 on morals 
and art. = g bafte sbury's' cheerfulness and geniality 
in philosophising were thoroughly sympathetic to 
Didorot T ho ontim isticliamionv which the En'glisR^ 
philosopher, coming after Leibnitz, assumed as the 
XtaFting-point of his ethicid and religious ideas, was 
not only highly congenial to Diderot's sanguine tent, 
perament ^ it was a most attractive way of escape from 
( the disorderly tbud confused theolt^ical wilderness of 
~7wijj asceticism, miracle, and the other monkeries. 
This naturalistic religion may seem a very unsafe 
and comfortless halting-place to us. But to men who 
heard of religion only in connection with the Bull 
UnigenituB and confessional certificates, with some 
I act of intolerance or cruelty, with futile disputes about 

^^1 grace and the Five Propositions, the naturaliiSDl whJc L 
^^H Shaftesbury taught in prose and Pope versified was 
^^H like the dawn after the foulness of nigl^ Those who 
^^^ Whed to" soften the inhuman rigour of the criminal 
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procedure of the tima^ used to appeal from customary 
ordinances and written laws to the law natural. The 
law natural was announced to have preceded any law 
of human devising. In the same way, those who 
wished to disperse the darkness of uninteUigiblo 
dogmas and degraded ecclesiastical usages, appealed 
to the simplicity, light, and purity of that natural 
religion which was supposed to have been overlaid 
and depraved by the special superstitions of the 
different communities of the world. 

"^dpeViEasay on Man," wrote Voltaire after his 
return from England (1728), "seems to me the finest 
didactic poem, the most useful, the most sublime, that 
was ever written in any tongue. 'Tis true the whole 
substance of it is to be found in Shaftesbury's Cha- 
racteristics, and I do not know why Pope gives all 
the honour of it to Bolinghroke, without saying a 

^ It is well to remember that tortnre was not ilioliahad in 
France until the Revolution, A Catholic writer makes tlio 
following jadiciona ramarlc : " We cannot fltady the eighteenth 
cnntury without being struck by the immoral oonaequences that 
inevitably fallowed for the population of Paiia from, the frfr 
qnencj and the hideous details of criminal executions. In 
reading the jouinala of the time, \re are amazed at the place 
taken in popular life by the scenes of the Gr&ve, It was the 
theatre of the day. The gibbet and the whe«I did their work 
almost periodically, and people looked on while poor wretches 
writhed in alow agony all day long. Somctimea the programuio 
i varied by decapitation and even by ths staVe. Torture had 
legonda and its heroes — the everyday talk of the generation 
which, having begun by seeing Daniiens torn by red-hot pincers, 
to and by rending Fouion limb from limb." (Citue, 
ifonarcliie fraii^aiae au ISHme SUdt, p. 4»3.) 
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word of tlie^elobrated ffihoftc^biiry, -thc^ pupiL_( 
JLoohJ)."^ Tim gmmnl -o f tfaio opthuainot i io approcia tiaii 
ni ib& English n aturalism was not merely that it made 
morality in depende nt of religion^ which Shaftesbury 
took great -pains to do. It abo identified relif ' 
y with all that is beautiful and harmonious in 
\universal -Scheme. It sHrrou nded the new faith i 
ii;£ure and lofty poetry, that enabled it to confront 
the old on more than equal terms of dignity and 
elevatiour-- Shaftesbury, and T5iderot after him, 

E-'ed liuman. nature by placing the principle of' 
ie,_the sense of goodness, within the breast of'' 
. Diderot held to this idea throughout, as "we 
shall see. That ho did bo explains a kind of phrase- 
ology about virtue and morahty in Iiis letters to 
Madame Voland and elsewhere, which would other- 
wise sound disagreeably like cast "'^inaily7"5tiaftes- 
bury's peculiar. attribntJOT ^f_beauty tQmoi'ality, his 
reference ~of~ ethical matters to a kind of taste, the 
^olerably equal importance attributed by him to a 
Isense of beauty and to the moral sense, all impressed 
Diderot with a mark that was not effaced. In the 
text of the Inquiry the author pronounces it a childish 
affectation in the eyes of any man who weighs things 
maturely to deny that there is in moral beings, just 
BB in corporeal objects, a true and essential beauty, a 
real sublime. The eagerness with which Diderot 
Bcized on this idea from the first, is shown in the de- 
clamatory foot-note which he here appends to his 
^ Lcitrca sur lea Anglais, udii 
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original.' It was the source, by a, process of inverted 
applicatioD, of that ethical colouring in hia criticisms 
on art which made them so new and so interesting, 
because it carried sesthetic beyond technicalities, and 
associated it with the real impulses and circumstances 
of human life.^ 

One of Diderot's writings composed about our 
present date (1747), the Promenade du Sceptique, 
did not see the light until after his death. His 
daughter tells us that a police agent came one day 
to the house, and proceeded to search the author's 
room. He found a manuscript, said, " Good, that is 
what I am looking for," thrust it into his pocket, and 
went away. Diderot did his best to recover his piece, 
but never succeeded.^ A copy of it came into the 
hands of Naigeon, and it seems to have been re- 
tained by Malesherbes, the director of the press, 
out of goodwill to the author. If it had been 
printed, it would certainly have cost him a sojourn 




We have at first some difficulty in realising how 

' Essai sur le Afirife, I. ii. § 3. (Eiin. , I 33. 

' ' ' Shaftesbury is ons of the most important apparitions of 
the eightaenth ceatury. All the greatest spirits of tliat time, 
not only in England, bnt also Leibnitz, Voltairo, Diderot, Lea- 
sing, MendclssoliD, Wielond, and Herder, drew the stroogFEt 
nourishment fhim him." (Hettner, LUeraturgescMchte des 
ISlea JahrhujuUrts : ler Theil, 188.) 8eo ulso Lange'a Besdi. 
de» Malerialismia, i. 308, etc. An excellent acconnt of Shaftes- 
bury 18 given hy Mr. Leslie Stephen, iu hia Essays tm Free- 
thinHng and Plain-speaking. 

' CEuv., i. xlvi. 
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^the police could tnow the contents of an obsturo 

Fsuthor's desk. For one thing we have to remember 

I that Paris, though it had been enormously increased 

I in the days of Law and the SyBtem (1719-20), was 

I- still of a comparatively manageable size. In 1720, 

I though the population of the whole realm was only 

f fourteen or fifteen millions, that of Paria had reached 

' no less a figure than a million and a half. After the 

explosion of the System, its artificial expansion 

naturally cama to an end. By the middle of the 

century the highest estimate of the population does 

not make it much more than eight hundred thousand.^ 

I This, unlike the socially unwholesome and monstrous 

F agglomerations of Paria or London in our own time, 

a population over which police supervision might 

lada tolerably effective. It was more like a very 

large provincial town. Again, the inhabitants wore 

marked off into groups or worlds with a definite- 

i that is now no longer possible. One-fifth of 

' the population, for instance, consisted of domestic 

' servants." There were between twenty-eight and 



' Jobez, Fraiiix totm Zoiiia XV., id. 373. Them were, in 
1726, 24,000 house)!, 20,000 carriages, and 120,000 horses. 
(Martin's iTiif. de FraiKe, xv. 116.) 

' The reoordn of Paria in this century contain more tlian one 
illostnition of the turbulencu of this odious iiraiy of lackefe. 
Barbier, L 116. For the way iu which tlicir iuaoleitce was 
fostered, see Saint- Simon, xiL 351, etc. Ths uumhsr of lackeys 
retained seems to have boen extraordinarily great 111 proportiou 
to the total of annual oxpenditure, and this is a curions point 

rs of the time. See Voltaire, Did. Phil., § v. 

:feonoinie Domesti[[ue (liv. 182). 
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thlvly thiHX^MMul |u\x(^^\umJ bi^i^ipirs.^ The legal 
v^iivW wiM* U^>^^ «^u\l w;i* d^|>ljr oii^vssed br its own 
iutt»vt^«t« wul t^niWwk ITi^ wv>rki ot ;ftut}iorsbipt» 
rtunvgh t^xt^'tawt^y uvu^v wkI j>rv>l[oaiKtty im[M»rtant» 
iUU u\Hvl^ vxalv i^ jsuuaH ^rvHijv l>tti» eflect ol m cen- 
aoitihip ia t\v ^uxxtuc^ much ^^p axid whi^pmng 
9^M^\^i au&jHH^t^l |xi\xluctioJU;s^ Wfe>w tht?y $i?e the li^t^ 
w\^l th^a0 whiajHnij let the poiKv luco *s many secrets 
(^ thi\Y ohvH>{je to know. 

lu I>Kiei\^*5t ca*e. hi:;^ uu$ug^>ectiu$: good-oakture to 
^ cookuei's nuide hi* att'air* *cvee$ible enou^ His 
house was the tes^n^t of all the ^tan b^ hacks in Fauisy 
aud he has left us more than one graphic picture of 
the Uteraiy ilrudge of that tiiue. He writesy for 
instance, about a poor devil to whom he had given a 
manuscript to copy. "The time for which he had 
promised it to me expired, and as my man did not 
appear, I became uneasy, and started in search of him 
I found him in a hole about as big as my fist, almost 
pitch-dark, without the smallest scrap of curtain or 
hanging to cover the nakedness of his walls, a couple 
of straw-bottomed chairs, a truckle-bed with a qoilt 
riddled by the moths, a box in the comer of the 
chimney and rags of every sort stuck upon it, a small 
tin lamp to which a bottle served as support, and 
on a aheli some dozen first-rate books. I sat talking 
there for three-quarters of an hour. My man was as 
bare as a worm, lean, black, dry, but perfectly serene. 
He said nothing, but munched his crust of bread with 

^ Dnclos, Jf^. »icret3 rur U JUgiu de Louis XV., iii 306. 
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good appetito, and bestowed a, caiess from time to 
time on his beloved, on the miserable bedstead that 
took up two-tbirds of his room. If I had never 
learnt before that happiness resides in the soul, my 
Epictetus of Hyacinth Street would have taught it 
me right thoroughly."^ 

The history of one of these ragged clients is to 
our point. "Among those," he wrote to Madame 
Voland,^ "whom cliance and misery sent to my 
address was one GWnat, who knew mathematics, wrote 
B good hand, and was in want of bread, I did all I 
ooiild to extricate him from hia embarrassments. I 
went begging for customers for him on every aide. 
If he came at meal-times, I would not let him go ; if 
he lacked shoes, I gave bim them ; now and then I 
slipped a shilling into his hands as well He had the 
air of the worthiest man in the world, and he even 
bore his neediness with a certain gaiety tliat used to 
amuse me. I was fond of chatting with him; he 
seemed to set little store by fortune, fame, and most 
of the other things that charm or dazzle us in life. 
Seven or eight days ago Damilaville wrote to me to 
send this man to him, for one of his friends who had 
a manuscript for bim to copy. I send him ; the 
manuscript is entrusted to him — a work on religion 
and government. I do not know how it came about, 
but that manuscript is now in the hands of the 
heutenant of police. Damilaville gives me word of 
I hasten to my friend Glt^nat, to warn him to 
' (E«D., lii. Bl. " lb. p. 130. 



count no more upon me. 'And why am I not to 
count upon youl' 'Because you are a. marked man. 
The police have their eyes upon you anil 'tis impos- 
aihle to send work to you.' ' But, my dear sir, there's 
no risk, so loug as you entrust nothing reprehenaibla 
to my hands. The polite only como here when they 
aeent game. I cannot tell how they do it, but they 
are never mistaken.' ' Ah well, I at any rate know 
how it is, and you have let mo see much more in tie 
the matter than I ever expected to learn fmm you,' 
and with that I tiun my back on my rascal." Diderot 
having occasion to visit the lieutenant of police, in- 
troduced the matter, and could not withhold an ener- 
getic remoHBtrance against such an odious abuse of a. 
man's kindness of heart, as the introduction of spies 
to his fireside. M. de Sartino laughed and Diderot 
took his leave, vowing that all the wretches who 
should come to him for the future, with cuffa dirty 
and torn, with holes in their stockings and holes in 
their shoes, with hair all unkempt, in shabby over- 
coats with many rents, or scanty black suits with 
starting seams, with all the tones and looks of dis- 
tressed worth, would henceforth seem to him no better 
thaji police emissaries and scoundrels set to spy on 
him. The vow, we may be sure, was soon forgotten, 
but the story shows how seriously in one respect the 
man of letters in I'Yance was worse off than his brother 



The world would have suffered no irreparable loss 
if the police had thro^vm the Sceptic's Walk into the 
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fire. It is an allegory designed to contrast the life 
of religion, the life of philosophy, and the life of 
eenaual pleasure. Of all forms of composition, an 
allegory most depends for its success upon the rapidity 
of the writer's eye tor new felicities. Accuracy, 
verisimilitude, sustention, count for nothing in com- 
parison with imaginative adroitDBSs and variety. 
Bunyan had such an cyo, an^ so, with infinitely more 
vivacity, had Voltaire. Diderot had not the deep 
sincerity or realism of conviction of the one ; nor had 
he the inimitable power of throwing himself into a 
fancy, that was possessed by the other. He was the 
least agile, the least felicitous, the least ready, of 
composers, Hia allegory of the avenue of thorns, the 
avenue of cbeatnufc-trees, and the avenue of flowers, is 
an allegory, unskilful, obvious, poor, and not any more 
amusing than if its matter had been set forth without 
any attempt at fanciful decoration. The blinded 
saints among the thorns, and the voluptuous sinners 
among the flowers, are rather mechanical figures. 
The translation into the dialect required by the 
allegorical situation, of a sceptic's aversion for gross 
superstition on the one hand, and for gross hedonism 
on the other, is forced and woodea The most in- 
teresting of the three sections is the second, contain- 
ing a discussion in which the respective parts are 
taken by a^^i gt, a pant heist,^ a_ subiectii'^'' "ipniiat; p 
I ^^eptic,-and-aji aihSaL. The allegory falls into tht 
I background, and wo have a plain statement of some 
of the objections that may be made by the acejitieal 



maker of bo much beaatf. 
rejoins the atlieist " It 
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revelation luiil to natonl rehgioi 
glorification c 
tisallii 

presnmption. We 
have before us an nnknown machine, on which certain 
obaerrations have been made. Ignorant people who 
have only examined a single wheel of it, of n-hich 
they hardly know more than a tooth or two, form 
coojectoreB upon the way in which their cogs fit in 
vitii a hnndred thousand other wheels. And then 
to fbiish like artisaDS, they label the work with the 
name of its author." 

The defender justifies this by the argument from 
a repeater -watch, of which Paley and othere have 
made so much use. We at once ascribe the structure 
and movement of a repeater- watch to intelligent 
creation- "Xo — things are not equal," says the 
athdst " You are comparing a finished work, whose 
origin and manufacture we know, to an infinite piece 
of complexity, whose beginnings, whose present con- 
dition, and whose end are all alike unknown, aud 
about whose author you have nothing better than 
gaesees." 

But does not its structure announce an author 1 
"Ho; you do not see who nor what he is. Who 
told yon that the order you admire here belies itself 
not^Juveeisel Are yon-^l o we d to-eenclada frea-a 
-Dfiint in space to infinite space I You pUe a vast 
piece of ground with earth-heaps thrown here or there 
by chance, but among which the worm and the ant 



^^g'm. 
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find convenient dwelling- places enough. What would 
you think o£ these insects, if, reasoning after your 
fashion, they fell into raptures over the intelligence 
of the gardener who had arranged all theae matenak 
HO delightfully for their convenience?"^ 

In this rudimentary form the chief speaker presses 
some of the objections to optimistic deism from the 
point of view of the fixed limitations, the inevitable 
relativity, of human knowledge. This kind of objec- 
tion had been more pithily expressed by Pascal long 
before, in the famous article of hia Thoughts, on the 
difficulty of demonstrating the existence ofajleity.by 
light of natuiai.^ - - DidcroCs -argument- does nut ext^id 
tojlog matic denial: It only shows "that the-deiat is ) 
exposed to an attack from the same sceptical armoury / 
fpom which he had drawn his oivn weapons iot' 

.taekieg rovoiation, I^-wini pi jsisi ble to-t^l-boiEJar __ 
■Pidft ro t w nn t a t thi n mnrrr ' Ttt T he trench ancy with 
which his atheist urges his reasoning, proves ^atlE^a 
writer was fully alive to its force. On the other hand, 
the atheist is left in the midst of a catastrophe. On 
hia return home, he fluda his children muiilered, his 
house pillaged, and hia wife carried off, And we are 
told that he could not complain on his own principles. 



' From, du Sceptijiie. . 



^■"IftherBia a God, haisiufraitely inooraprehenwfii^risijsiei 
gwithout p.irUi or limits, he liaa no relation to uar WO »Hy^"^ 
eapabla of knowing what ho ia, or if he is. Thav^T^ 
Jwing BO, wlio shall veutixro to undertake the aolntion of the 1 
in! Not we, at any rata, who have no relation to iiim." 
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If the absence of witnesses allowed the robber to 
commit hia crime with impunity, why should he not 1 
Again, there is a passage in which the writer seems 
to be speaking his own opinions. An interlocutor 
maintains the importance of keeping the people in 
bondage to certain prejudices. "What prejudices.! 
If a man once admits the existence of a God, the 
reality of moral good and evil, the immortality of the 
soul, future rewards and punishments, what need has 
he of prejudices ! Supposing him initiated in all the 
mysteries of transubstantiation, consubstantiation, the 
Trinity, hypostatical union, predestination, incarna- 
tion, and the rest, will he be any the bettor citizen?"^ 
;h. Diderot's mi nd_w8S "^'' *^t'iH.timn flfigtlnrr 
atmosphere of rationalistic negation, and the 
moral of his piece, as he hints, points first to the 
_extravagance of Catholicism, next to the vanity of 
— tije-^leaaares -of~the world, and lastly, to the un- 
fathcnmblejineeitainty of philosophy. Stillj wo may 
jgffim a_BJgtiifii-mit. leaning towards the theory of 
j the-et£raity of matter, which has arranged itself and 
I assumed variety of form by virtue of its inherent 
Equality pf.mofjon.^ 

It is a characteristic and displeasing mark of the 
time that Diderot in the midst of these serious specu- 
lations, should have set himself (1748) to the com- 
position of a story in tho kind which the author of 
the Sofa had made highly popular. The mechanism 
of this deplorable piece is more grossly disgusting — I 
■ P. 182. ' P. 223. 
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mean aesthetically, not mortilly — than anything to be 
found elsewhere in the too voluminoua library of 
impure literature. The idea, would seem to have 
been borrowed from one of the old Fabliaux.' But 
what is tolerable in the quaint and naif verse of the 
.twelfth or thirteenth century, becomes shocking when 
deliberately rendered by a grave man into bald un- 
blushing prose of the eighteenth. The humour, the 
rich Bjiarkle, the wit, the merry gaillardise, have all 
vanished ; we are left with the vapid dregs of an 
obscene anachronism. Mr. Carlyle, who knows how 
to be manly in these mattci's, and affects none of the 
hypocritical airs of our conventional criticism, yet has 
not more energetically than truly pronounced this 
"the beastliest of all past, present, or future dull 
novels." As "the next mortal creature, even a 
Keviewer, again compelled to glance into that book," 
I have felt the propriety of our humorist's injunction 
to such a one, " to bathe himself in running water, 
put on change of raiment, and be unclean until the 
even." Diderot himself, as might have been expected, 
soon had the grace to repent him of this shameful 
book, and could never heai' it mentioned without a 
very lively embarrassment^ 

As I have said before," it was such books as this, as 
CrSbillon'a novels, aa Duolos's Confessions du Comte 
> Barbazao'a FabHaux et Conlea, iiL 409 (ed. 1808). The 
learned Barbazan'a Urst edition was published in 176fl, and so 
Diderot may n'ctl have heard Eotne a! the contents of the work 
then in [irogreaa. 

Nai|!eon, ' In my Jtouaseaic, Ji, 243 (new hI.) 
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X., and the dissoluteness of mannerB indicated by 
them, which invested Rousseau's New Heloiaa {1761} 
with its dehghtfid and irresistible fascinations. Hav- 
ing pointed out elsewhere the significance of the 
licentiousness from which the philosophic party did not 
escape untainted/ I need not hare do more than 
make two short remarks. First, the corruption which 
had seized the court after the death of Lewis Xiv. in 
the course of a few years had reached the middle 
class in the town. The loosening of social fibre, 
caused by the insenate speculation at the time of 
Law, no doubt furthered the spread of demoralisation 
Second, the reaction against the Church involved 
among its other elements a passionate contempt for 
all asceticism. This happened to fall in with the 
gfm(}ri^l rrilnTiitiriii nf innmli that followed Lewis's 
gloomy rigour. Consequently even men of pure life, 
like Condorcet, carried the theoretical protest against 
asoeticiam so far as to vindicate the practical immor- 
ality of the time. This is one of those enormous 
drawbacks that people seldom take into account when 
they are enumerating the blessings of superstition. 
Medissval superstition had produced some advantages, 
but now came the aet-off. "Durahb mnrnlity hnil. bfen 
associat ed with a tr -i "ai^"''y rp.ligirtii a l aith Th»4«Hh 
felL-ifite-4fttellectuaL_discredit, and sexual, jnoiality. 
' od its doo tiae fop*9hoj±seaa3n. This must always 
be the natural consequence of building sound ethics on 
the shifting sandu and rotting foundations of ti 
' Follaire, i<. 149 (new ed., Globe 8vo). 
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Such literature aa these tales of Diderot's, was the 
r both of the ordinary practical sentiment and 
mihe philosophic theory, A nation pays dearly for 
«ne of those outhreaks, when they happen to Btamp 
I hterary form that endures. There 
W^K those who hold that Louvet'a Fanblas is to this day 
i powerful agent in the depravation of the youth of 
frrance, Diderot, however, had not the most charac- 
teristic virtues of French writing ; he was no master 
in the art of the naif, nor in delicate malice, nor in 
sprightly cynicism. His hook, consequently, has not 

^ lived, and we need not waste more words upon it. 
C^a^ (sprii a sa He, wrote one who for a while had 
Bat at Diderot's feet ;^ and we may dismiss this tale 
Bs the lees of Diderot's strong, careless, sensualised 
understanding. He was afterwards the author of a 
work, La Religieuse, on which the superficial critic 
[may easily pour out tho vials of affected wrath. 
!, however, he was executing a profound patho- 
1 study in a serious spirit. If the subject is 
lorrihle, we have to blame the composition of human 
■character, or the mischievousness of a human institu- 
Uion. La Religieuse is no continuation of the vein of 
(defilementwhich began and ended with the story of 1746 
a story which is one among so many illustrations of 
PGuizot'a saying about the eighteenth century, that itwaa 
the most tempting and seductive of all centuries, for it 
promised fuU satisfaction at once to all the greatnesses 
of humanity and to all its weaknesses. Uettner quotes 



k 



a passage from the minor writinga of Niebiihr, in 
which the historian compares Diderot with Petronius, 
aa having both of them been honest and well-inten- 
tioned men, who in shameless times were cairied 
towards cynicism by their deep contempt for the 
prevailing vice. " It Diderot were alive now," aaya 
Niebuhr, "and if Petronius had only lived in the 
fourth instead of the third century, then the painting 
of obscenity would have been odious to them, and 
the inducement to it infinitely smaller."^ r-3Hicre is 
I BoJEa£Q-itt-©*4erolLJ2L-tbis-deep_cDiitempt for the 
ividousneas-of-iBft-^me. All that can be said is that 
he did not escape it in his earlier yeai-s, in spite of the 
natural wholesomeness and rectitude of his character. 
It is worthy of remark that the dissoluteness of 
the middle portion of the century was not associated 
with the cynical and contemptuous view about women 
that usually goes with relaxed morality. There was 
a more or leas distinct consciousness of a truth which 
has ever since groi>-n into clearer prominence with 
the advance of thought since the Revolution. It is 
that the sphere and destiny of women are among the 
three or four foremost questions in social improve- 
ment. This is now perceived on all sides, profound 
as are the diiferences of opinion upon the proper 
solution of the problem. A hundred years ago this 
/'|)erception was vague and indefinite, but there was 
(/an unmistakable apprehension that the Catholic ideal 
"lof womanhood was no more adequate to the facts of 
^ Hettner, LitcraiuTgcaekiehle des IBfen JahThwHderlx, ii. 301. 
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life, than Catholie views about science, or property, oi' 
labour, or political order and authority. ]>' 

Diderot has left some curious and striking reflec- 
tions upon the fate and character of women. He 
gives no signs of feeling after social reorganisation; 
he only speaks as one brooding in uneasy meditation 
over a. very mournful perplexity. There is no senti- 
mentalising, after the fashion of Jean Jacques, He 
does not neglect the plain physical facts, about which 
it is so difficult in an age of morbid reserve to speak 
with freedom, yet about which it is fatal to be silent. 
He indulged in none of those mischievous flatteries of 
women, which satisfy narrow observers, or coxcombs, 
or th^jixaqou^ "Never forget," he said, "that for 
luck of reflection and principles, nothing penetrates 
down to a certain profoundness of conviction in the 
understanding of women. The ideas of justice, virtue, 
vice, goodness, badness, float on tlie surface of then- 
souls. They have preserved self-love and personal 
interest with all the energy of nature, -^li&agh \ 
more- civih zed thaa we are outwardly, they-irave^' 
rsmaiaed-troe-eftvages inwardly. . .. It is in the 
passion of love, the access of jealoiisy, the transports 
of maternal tenderness, the instants of superstition, 
the way in which they show epidemic and popular 
notions, that women amaze us ; fair as the seraphin 
of Klopatock, terrible as the fiends of MUton. . . . 
The distractions of a busy and contentious life break 
up our passions. A woman, on the contrary, broods 
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her idleness or the frivolity of her duties holds her 
attention fast. . . . Impenetrable in dissimulation, 
cruel in vengeance, tenacious in their designs, with- 
out scruples about the means of success, animated by 
a deep and secret hatred against the despotism of 
man — it seems as if there were among them a sort of 
league, such as exists among the priests of all nations. 
.... The symbol of women in general is that of 
the Apocalypse, on the front of which is inscribed 
Mystery. ... If we have more reason than women 
have, they have far more instinct than we have."^ 
AU this was said in no bitterness, but in the spirit of 
the strong observer. 

Cynical bitterness is as misplaced as frivolous 
adulation. Diderot had a deep pity for women. 
Their physical weaknesses moved him to compassion. 
To these are added the burden of their maternal 
function, and the burden of unequal laws. "The 
moment which shall deliver the girl from subjection 
to her parents is come; her imagination opens to a 
future thronged by chimseras ; her heart swims in 
secret delight. Rejoice while thou canst, luckless 
creature ! Time would have weakened the tyranny 
that thou hast left ; time will strengthen the tyranny 
that awaits thee. They choose a husband for her. 
She becomes a mother. It is in anguish, at the peril 
of their Kves, at the cost of their charms, often to 
the damage of their health, that they give birth to 
their little ones. The organs that mark their sex are 

^ (Euv., ii. 260, etc. 
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subject to two incurable maladies. There is, perhaps, 
no joy comparable to that of the mother as she looks 
on her first-bom ; but the moment is dearly bought. 
Time advances, beauty passes ; there come the years 
of neglect, of spleen, of weariness. 'Tis in pain that 
Nature disposes them for maternity ; in pain and ill- 
ness, dangerous and prolonged, she brings maternity 
to its close. What is a woman after that 1 Neglected 
by her husband, left by her children, a nullity in 
society, then piety becomes her one and last resource. 

civil 4arwjragainst w^eh-4a-addfid^_to the cruelty oL 
Nfbtuxe. They have been treated like weak-minded 
children. There is no sort of vexation which, among 
civilised peoples, man cannot inflict upon woman with 
impunity."^ 

The thought went no further, in Diderot's mind, 
than this pathetic ejaculation. He left it to the next 
generation, to Condorcet and others, to attack the 
problem practically; effectively to assert the true 
theory that we must look to social emancipation in 

^ (Euv.f ii. 258, 259. De VEssai sur les Femmes, par Thomas. 
See Grimm's Corr. Lit, vii. 451, where the book is disparaged ; 
and viii. 1, where Diderot's view of it is given. Thomas 
(1732-85) belonged to the philosophical party, but not to the 
militant section of it. He was a serious and orderly person in 
his life, and enjoyed the closest friendship with Madame Necker. 
His enthusiasm for virtue, justice, and freedom, expressed with 
much magniloquence, made him an idol in the respectable 
circle which Madame Neeker gathered round her. He has been 
justly, though perhaps harshly, described as a ** valetudinarian 
Grandison." (Albert's Zi<. Franfaise au ISUme SUcle^ p. 423.) 
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women, and moral discipline in men, to redress the 
physical disadvantages. Meanwhile Diderot deserves 
credit for treating the position and character of women 
in a civilised society with a sense of reality ; and for 
throwing aside those faded gallantries of poetic and 
literary convention, that screen a broad and dolorous 
gulf. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE NEW PHILOSOPHY. 

It is a common prejudice to treat Voltaire as if he 
had done nothing save write the PuceUe and mock at 
Habakkuk. Every serious and instructed student 
knows better. Voltaire's popularisation of the philo- 
sophy of Newton (1738) was a stimulus of the greatest 
importance to new thought in France. In a chapter 
of this work he had explained with his usual match- 
less terseness and lucidity Berkeley's theory of vision. 
The principle of this theory is, as every one knows, 
that figures, magnitudes, situations, distances, are not 
sensations but inferences ; they are not the immediate 
revelations of sight, but the products of association 
and intellectual construction; they are not directly 
judged by vision, but by imagination and experience. 
If this be so, neither situation, nor distance, nor 
magnitude, nor figure, would be at once discerned by 
one bom bhnd, supposing him suddenly to receive 
sight. Voltaire then describes the results of the 
operation performed by Cheselden (1728) on a lad who 
had been blind from his birth. This experiment was 
believed to confirm all that Locke and Berkeley had 
VOL. I. G 
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foreseen, for it wa.s long before the patient coold distin- 
guish objects bf size, distance, or shape.^ Condillac had 
renewed the interest which Voltaire had first kindled 
in the subject, by referring to Cheselden's experiment 
in his first work, which was pnblishcd in 1746.^ 

It happened that in 1748 K^umur couched the 
eyes of a girl who had been bom blind. Diderot 
sought to be admitted to the operation, but the 
favour was denied him, and he expressed his resent- 
meDt in terms which, as we shall see, cost him very 
dear. As he could not witness the experiment, he 
began to meditate upon the subject, and the result 
waa the Ldler on the Blind for the Use of those who See, 
published in 1749 — the date, it may be observed in 
passing, of another very important work in the de- 
velopment of materialistic speculation, David Hartley's 
Ofaerra/tOTW on man, his frame, his duty, and his erpeda- 
Ivms. Diderot's real disappointment at not being 
admitted to the operation was slight. In a vigorous 
passage he shows the difficulties in the way of con- 
ducting such an experiment under the conditions 
necessary to make it conclusive. To prepare the 

' EUtoctu de la PMloaopkU de A'tjrtait, Pt, II. ch. rii 
Berkeley Limeelf ool; refers once to Ciicselilen's case : Theory 
of VitioTi vindicated, % 71. ProfesBor Fraaer, iu hia important 
edition of Berkeley's works (L 444), repnidacea from the Fhilo- 
aaphical Trantacliant the original accoant of the opcratioo, 
which ia unfortunately much less clear and definite than Vol- 
taiie's emphasised version would make it, though its purport is 
diatinrt enough. 

" Eiaai stir TOrigine dea Connaissanees humaincs, 1. g 6. 
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bom -blind to answer philosophical interrogatories 

truly, and then to put these interrogatories rightly, 

, would have been a feat, he declares, not unworthy 

L of the united talents of Newton, Descartes, Locke, 

1 and Leibnitz. Unless the patient were placed in 

I such conditions as this, Diderot thinks there would 

I be more profit in questioning a blind person of good 

I aense, than in the answers of an uneducated person 

I leceiving sight for the first time under abnormal and 

I bewildering circumstances. "^ In this he was un- 

I doubtedly right. If the experiment could be pro- 

I pared under the dchcate conditions proper to make 

I it demonstrative evidence, it woidd be final. But 

the experiment had certainly not been so prepared in 

hia time, and probably never will be.^ 

Read in the light of the rich and elaborate specida- 

tive literature which England is producing in our 

own day, Diderot's once famous Letter on the Blind 

seems both crude and loose in its thinking. Yet 

considering the state of philosophy in France at the 

t time of its appearance, we are struck by the acutenesa, 

)od sense, and the originality of many of its 

I positions. It was the first effective introduction into 

KFrance of these great and fundamental principlea ; 

^ Let. auT les Avetiglea, 323, 324. Condorcet attachus a higher 

lue to Cheseldan'a operation, (Bar., ii. 121. 

' Dr. M'Cosh (Exam, of J. S. MilTs I^ihsopky, p. IBS) 

B quotes what seems to be the best reported case, by a Dr. Franz, 

if Leipsic ; and Prof, Fraser, in the appendix to Berkeley {loc. 

B«A. ), qnotes another good case by Mr. Nunnely. See also Mill's 

" I. of Hamilton, p. 288 (3d ed.) 
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that all knowledge is relative to our intelligence, that 
thought is not the meaaure of existence, nor the coa- 
ceivableness of & proposition the test of its tnith, and 
that our experience is not the Umit to the possibilities 
of things. That is an impatient criticism which dis- 
misses the French philosophers with some light word 
as radically shallow and impotent. Diderot grasped 
the doctrine of Relativity in some of the most 
important and far-reaching of all its bearings. The 
fact that he and his allies used the doctrine as a 
weapon of combat against the standing organisation, 
ia exactly what makes their history worth writing 
about. The standing organisation was the antagonistic 
doctrine incaniate. It made anthropomorphism and 
the absolute the very base and spring alikeot individual 
and of social lifa No growth was possible until this 
speculative base had been transformed. Hence the 
profound significance of what looks like a mere dis- 
cussion of one of the minor problems of metaphysics. 
Diderot was not the first to discover Relativity, nor 
did he establish it ; but it was he who introduced it 
into the literature of his country at the moment when 
circumstances were ripe for it. 

Condillac, as we have said, had published his first 
work, the Essay on the Origin of Human Knowledge, 
three years before (1746). This was a simple and 
undeveloped rendering of the doctrine of Locke, that 
the ultimate source of our notions lies in impressions 
made upon the senses, shaped and combined by reflec- 
tion. It was not until 1754 that Condillac published 
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his more celebrated treatise on the Sensations, in 
which he advanced a stride beyond Locke, and instead 
of tracing our notions to the double source of sensa- 
tion and reflection, maintained that reflection itself is 
nothing but sensation " difierently transformed." In 
the first hook, again, he had . disputed Berkeley's 
theory of vision : in the second, he gave a reasoned 
adhesion to it. Now Diderot and Condillac had first 
been brought together by Eousseau, when all three 

needy wanderers about the streets of Paris. 

used to dine together once a week at a tavern, 
and it was Diderot who persuaded a bookseller to give 
Condillau a hundred crowns for his first manuscript. 
"The Paris booksellers," says Rousseau, "are very 
arrogant and harsh to beginners; and metaphysics, 
then extremely little in fashion, did not offer a very 
particularly attractive subject."^ The constant inter- 
course between Diderot and Condillac in the interval 
between the two works of the great apostle of Sensa- 
tionalism, may well account for the remarkable de- 
velopment in doctrine. This is one of the many 
examples of tbe share of Diderot's energetic and 
stimulating intelligence, in directing and nourishing 
the movement of the time, its errors and precipitan- 
cies included. On the other hand, the share of 
Condillac in providing a text for Diderot's first con- 
BJderable performance, is equally evident. 

The Letter on the Blind is an inquiry how far a 
idification of the five senses, such as the congenital 
' Cvnfiaaimis, 11. vii. 
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absence of one of them, would involve a corresponding 
modification of the ordinary notions acquired by men 
who are normally endowed in their capacity for 
sensation. It considers the Intellect in a case where 
it is deprived of one of the senses. The writer opens 
with an account of a visit made by himself and some 
friends to a man bom blind at Puisaux, a place seventy 
miles from Paris. They asked him in what way he 
thought of the eyes. " They are an organ on which 
the air produces the same effect as my stick upon my 
hand." A mirror he described " as a machine which 
sets things in relief away from themselves, if they are 
properly placed in relation to it." This conception 
had formed itself in his mind in the following way. 
The blind man only knows objects by touch. He is 
aware, on the testimony of others, that we know 
objects by sight as he knows them by touch ; he can 
form no other notion. He is aware, again, that a 
man cannot see his own face, though he can touch it. 
Sight, then, he concludes, is a sort of touch, which 
only extends to objects different from our own visage, 
and remote from us. Now touch only conveys to 
him the idea of relief. A mirror, therefore, must be 
a machine which sets us in relief out of ourselves. 
How many philosophers, cries Diderot, have employed 
less subtlety to reach notions just as untrue ? 

The bom-blind had a memory for sound in a sur- 
prising degree, and countenances do not present more 
diversity to us than he observed in voices. The voice 
has for such persons an infinite number of delicate shades 
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that escape us, because we have not the same reaaou for 
attention that the blind have. The help that our senses 
lend to ona another, is an obstacle to their perfection. 
The blind man said he should have been tempted 
to regard persons endowed with sight as superior 
intelligences, if he had not found out a hundred times 
how inferior we are in other respects. How do we 
know — Diderot reflects upon this — that all the animals 

I do not reason in the same way, and look upon them- 
:«elveH as our equals or superiors, notwithstanding 
■lOnr more complex and efficient intelligence 1 They 
may accord to us a reason with which we should still 
have much need of their instinct while they claim to be 
endowed with an instinct which enables them to do 
very well without our reason. 

When asked whether he should be glad to 
have sight, the bom-blind replied that, apart from 
curiosity, ho would be just as well pleased to have 
long arms ; his hands would tell him what is going 
on in the moon, better than our eyes or telescopes ; 
and the eyes cease to see eariier than the hands lose 
the sense of touch. It would therefore be Just as 
good tJD perfect in him the organ that he had, as to 
confer upon him another which ha had not. This is 
untrue. No conceivable perfection of touch would 
reveal phenomena of light, and the longest arms must 

I leave those pheDomena undisclosed. 
After recoimting various other peculiarities of 
thought, Diderot notices that the blind man attaches 
iHght importance to the sense of shame. He would 
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hardly understand the utility of clothes, for instance, 
except as a protection against cold. He frankly told 
his philosophising visitors that he could not see why 
one part of the body should be covered rather than 
another. "I have never doubted," says Diderot, 
" that the state of our organs and senses has much 
influence both on our metaphysics and our morality." 
This, I may observe, does not in the least show that 
in a society of human beings, not blind, but endowed 
with vision, the sense of physical shame is a mere 
prejudice of which philosophy will rid us. The fact 
that a blind man discerns no ill in nakedness, has no 
bearing on the value or naturalness of shame among 
people with eyes. And moreover, the fact that deli- 
cacy or shame is not a universal human impulse, but 
is established, and its scope defined, by a varying 
etiquette, does not in the least affect the utility or 
wisdom of such an artificial establishment and defini- 
tion. The grounds of delicacy, though connected 
with the senses, are fixed by considerations that spring 
from the social reason. It seems to be true, as 
Diderot says, that the bom-blind are at first without 
physical delicacy ; because delicacy has its root in the 
consciousness that we are observed, while the bom- 
blind are not conscious that they are observed. It 
is found that one of the most important parts of their 
education is to impress this knowledge upon them.^ 

^ Darwin, The Expression of the Emotions in Men and Animals, 
c ziii p. 312, and also pp. 335-337. This fact, so far as it goes, 
seems to make against the theory of transmitted sentimenta 
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I But the ai'tiiiciality of a moral acquisition is obviouely 

teat of its worth, nor of the reasons for preserving 

I. Diderot exclaims, " Ah, madam, how different is 

I the morality of a bhnd man from ours ; and how the 

' morality of the deaf would differ from that of the 

blind ; and if a being should have a sense more than 

we have, how wofully imperfect would he find our 

morality I" This is plainly a crude and en'oneouB 

way of illustrating the important truth of the strict 

I relativity of ethical standards and maxims. Diderot 

• speaks as if they were relative simply and solely to 

our five wits, and would vary with them only. 

Everybody now has learnt that morality depends not 

merely on the five wits, but on the mental constitution 

within, and on the social conditions without. It is 

to these rather than to the number of our senses, 

that moral ideas ai-o relative. 

ver various other remarks, we come to 
Q the Letter which apply the principle of 
I relativity to the master-conception of God. Diderot's 
■ argument on this point naturally drew keener attention 
Ethan the more disinterestedly scientific parts of his 
•■contribution. People were not strongly agitated by 
I the question whether a blind man who had learned 
I, to distinguish a sphere from a cube by touch, would 
I instantly identify each of them if be received sight. "^ 
' Ixicko Biiflwered. tliat the man would not diatingnish the 
I^OD'ba &om tlie spliere, uatil he had identified bj scttial tuucli 
B of his former tactunt impreasioD with the olyect 
Bawikiiig ft given visual impression. Condillac, while making 
Bjnat objections to the terms in which Moly neux prapouuded the 
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The question whether a blind man haa as good reasonB 
for helieving in the exiatence of a God aa a man with 
sight can find, waa of more vivid interest. As a 
matter of fact, Diderot's treatment of the narrower 
question (pp. 324, etc) is more closely coherent than 
his treatment of the wider one, for the simple reason 
that the special limitation of experience in the bom- 
blind cannot fairly be made to yield any decisive 
evidence on the great, the insoluble enigma. 

Here, as in the other part of his essay, Diderot 
followed the method of interrogating the blind them- 
selves. In this instance, he turned to the most 
extraordinary example in history, of intellectoal 
maatery and scientific penetration in one who practic- 
ally belonged to the class of the bom-blind ; and this 
too in dealing with subjects where sight might be 
thought most indispensable. From 1711 to 1739 
one of the professors of mathematics at Cambridge 
was Nicholas Saunderson, who had lost bis sight 
before he was twelve months old. He was a man of 
striking mental vigour, an original and efficient teacher, 
and the author of a book upon algebra which was 

i^uestion, aoawercd it dlffcrcct from Locke. Diderot expressea 
hie own opinion thus : " I tliinlc that when the ejea of the 
bom-blind are opened for the first time to tha light, he will 
perceive aotliing at all ; that soma lime will be necessary for 
bis eye to make experiments for itself ; bnt that it will make 
these eipcrimenta itself, and in ita ohh wa;, and without the 
help of touch." This ia in harmony with the modem doctrine, 
that there is an inherited aptitude of stnicturo (in the eye, far 
instance), but that cxperiencs is an essential condition to the 
development and jierfecting of this aptitude. 
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I oousidered meritorious in its day. His knowledge of 

I optics was highly remarkable. He had distinct ideas 

I of perspective, of the projections of the sphere, and 

of the forma assumed by plane or solid figures in 

certain positions. For performing computations he 

devised a machine of great ingenuity, vrhich also 

served the purpose, with certain modifications, of 

representing geometrical diagrams. In religion ho 

was a sceptic or something more, and in his last hours 

Diderot supposes him to have engaged in a discussion 

with a minister of religion, upon the arguments for 

(ie existence of a deity drawn from final causes. 

This discussion Diderot professes to reproduce, and 

' he makes Saunderaon discourse with much eloquence 

and some pathos. 

By one of those mystifications which make the 
French polemical literature of the eighteenth century 
the despair of bibliographers, Diderot cites as his 
authority a Life of Saiimderson, by Dr. Inchlif. He 
sets forth the title with great circumstantiality, but 
no such book exists or ever did exist. The Royal 
I Society of London, however, took the jest of fathering 
f atheism on one of its members in bad part, and Diderot 
was systematically excluded from the honour of ad- 
mission to that learned body, as he was excluded all 
his life from the French Academy, 

The reasoidng which Diderot puts into the pro- 

B mouth is at first a fervid enlargement of the 

I text, that the argument drawn from the wonders of 

nature is very weak evidence for blind men. Our 
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power of creating new objects, ao to speak, by means 
of a little mirror, is far more incomprebensible to 
them, than the stars which they have been condemned 
never to behold. The luminous ball that moves from 
east to west through the heavens, is a less astonishing 
thing to them than the fire on the hearth which they 
can lessen or augment at pleasure.^ "Why talk to 
me," says Saimderson, "of all that fine spectacle 
which has never been made for mel I have been 
condemned to pass my life in darkness ; and you cit« 
marvels that I cannot understand, and that are only 
evidence for you and for those who see as you do. If 
you want me to believe in God, you must make me 
touch him." The minister replied that the sense of 
touch ought to be enough to reveal the divinity to 
him in the admirable mechanism of his organs. To 
this, Sannderson : — " I repeat, al! that is not as fine 
for me as it is for you. But the animal mechanism, 
even were it as perfect as you pretend, and as I dare- 
say it is — what has it in common with a, Being of 
sovereign inteDigcnce 1 If it fills you with astonish- 
ment, that is perhaps because you are in the habit of 
treating as a prodigy anything that strikes you as 
being beyond your own strength. I have been myself 
so often an object of admiration for you, that I have 
a poor opinion of what surprises you. I have attracted 

' A very intelligent English translation of tlie Ldler on the 
Blind waa imblislied in 1773. For aome reason or other, Diderot 
m descritjed on the title-pEigH as Physician to Hia most Chtistiau 
M^esty. 
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people from all parts of England, who could not con- 
ceive by what meana I could work at geometry. Well, 
you muat agree that such persona had not very exact 
Eotions about the possihility of thinga. Is a pheno- 
menon in our notions beyond the power of man t 
Then we instantly aay— '?'w the handiwork of a God, 
Nothing short of that can content our vanity. Why 
can we not contrive to throw into our talk less pride 
and more philosophy J If nature offers iis some knot 
that is hard to untie, let us leave it for what it is ; do 
not let us employ for cutting it the hand of a Being, 
who then immediately Kecomes in turn a new knot 
for us, and a knot harder to untie than the first. An 
Indian tells you tbat our globe is suspended in the 
air on the back of an elephant And the elephant) 
It stands on a tortoise. And the tortoise 1 what sus- 
tains thati . . . You pity the Indian: and yet one 
might very well say to you as to him — Mr, Holmes, 
my good fiiend, confess your ignorance, and spare me 
elephant and tortoise."^ 

The minister very naturally then falls back upon 
■good authority, and asks Saunderson to take the word 
of Newton, Clarke, and Leibnitz. The blind man 
answers that though the actual state of the universe 
may be the illustration of a marvellous and admirable 
order, still Newton, Clarke, and Leibnitz muat leave 
him freedom of opinion as to its earlier states. And 
then he foreshadows in a really singular and remark- 
able way that theory which is believed to be the great 
1 CEiiv., i. 308. 
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triumph of scientific discovery, and which is certainly 
the great Btimulua to speculation, in our own tima 
As to anterior states " you have no witnesses to con- 
front with me, and your eyes give you no help. 
Imagine, if you choose, that the order which atrikes 
you so profoundly has subsisted from the beginning. 
But leave me free to think that it has done no such 
thing, and that if we went back to the birth of things 
and scenes, and perceived matter in motion and chaos 
slowly disentangling itself, we should come across a 
whole multitude of shapeless creatures, instead of a 
very few creatures highly organised. If I have no 
objection to make to what you say about the present 
condition of things, I may at least question you as to 
their past condition. I may at least ask of yon, for 
example, who told you — you and Leibnitz and Clarke 
and Newton — that in the first instances of the forma- 
tion of animals, some were not without heads and 
others without feetl I may maintain that these had 
no stomachs, and those no intestines; that some to 
whom a stomach, a palate, and teeth seemed to promise 
permanence, came to an end through some faidt of 
heart or lungs; that the monsters annihilated one 
another in succession, that all the faidty (vicmises) 
combinations of matter disappeared, and that those 
only survived whose mechanism implied no imporlatii mis- 
adaplaivm (contradiction), tmd who had the pmeer of 
supporting and perpekiaUng themselves. 

" On this hypothesis, if the first man had happened 
to have his larynx closed, or hnd not found suitable 
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food, or had been defective in the parts of generation, 
or had failed to find a mate, then what would have 
e of the human race 1 It would have been etill 
1 the general depuration of the universe ; 
and that arrogant being who calls himself Man, dis- 
Bolved and scattered among the molecules of matter, 
would perhaps have remained for all time bidden in 
the number of mere possibilities, 

"If shapeless creatures bad never existed, you 
would not fail to insist that none will ever appear, 
and that I am throwing myself headlong into chimer- 
ical hypotheses. But the order is not even now so 
perfect, but that monatroua products appear from 
time to time."' 

We have here a distinct enough eoneeption, though 
in an exceedingly undigested shape, first, of incessant 
Variability in organisms as an actual circumstance, 
which we may see exemplified in its extreme form in 
the monstrous deviations of structure that occur from 
time to time before our own eyes ; second, of Adapta- 
tion to environment as the determining condition of 
I Survival among the forms that present themaelvea. 
[ Even as a bald and unsustained guess, this was an 
[ effective side-blow at the doctrine of final causes — a 
[ doctrine, as has been often remarked, which does not 
I Burvive, in any given set of phenomena, the reduction 
1 of these phenomena to terms of matter and motion. 
" I conjecture then," continues Saunderaon, enlarg- 
g the idea of the possibilities of matter and motiou. 
1 Pp. 309, SIO. 
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" that in the beginning when matter in fermentation 
gradually brought our universe bursting into being, 
blind creatures like myself were very common. But 
why should I not believe of worlds what I believe of 
animals ? How many worlds, mutilated and imperfect, 
were peradventure dispersed, then re-formed, and are 
again dispersing at each moment of time in those far- 
off spaces which I cannot touch and you cannot behold, 
but where motion combines and will continue to 
combine masses of matter, until they have chanced on 
some arrangement in which they may finally persevere ! 

philosophers, transport yourselves with me on to 
the confines of the universe, beyond the point where 

1 feel, and you see, organised beings ; gaze over that 
new ocean, and seek across its lawless, aimless heavings 
some vestiges of that intelligent Being whose wisdom 
strikes you with such wonder here ! 

" What is this world ? A complex whole, subject 
to endless revolutions. All these revolutions show a 
continual tendency to destruction ; a swift succession 
of beings who follow one another, press forward, and 
vanish ; a fleeting symmetry ; the order of a moment. 
I reproached you just now with estimating the per- 
fection of things by your own capacity ; and I might 
accuse you here of measuring its duration by the 
length of your own days. You judge of the continuous 
existence of the world, as an ephemeral insect might 
judge of yours. The world is eternal for you, as you 
are eternal to the being that lives but for one instants 
Yet the insect is the more reasonable of the two. For 
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what a prodi^ous succession of ephemeral geneni- 
tions attests your et«niily ! What an immeasurable 
tradition ! Yet shall tcb all pass away, without the 
possibility of assigning either the real extension that 
we filled in space, or the precise time that we shall 
have endured. Time, matter, space — all, it may he, 
are no more than a poinL"^ 

Diderot sent a copy of his work to Voltaira The 
poet replied with his usual playful pohteness, but 
declared his dissent from Saunderson, "who denied 
God, because he happened to have heen bom blind."^ 
More pretentious, and infinitely less acute critics than 
Voltaire, hare fixed on the same point in the argument 
and met it by the same answer ; namely, that, blind 
ax be was, Saunderson ought to have recognised on 
intelligent Being who had provided him with so many 
substitutes for sight ; he ought to have inferred a 
skilful demiurgus from those ordered relations in the 
universe, which Thought, independently of Vision, 
might well have disclosed to him. In tnith, this is 
not the centre of the whole argument When Saun- 
derson implies that he could only admit a Gtod on 
condition that he could touch him, he makes a single 
sense the channel of all possible ideas, and the arbiter 
of all reasoned combinations of ideas. This is absui'd, 
and Diderot, as we have seen, rapidly passed away 
from that to the real strength of the position. All 
the rest of the contention against final causes would 
have come just as fitly from the Ups of a man witli 

ti P. 311. ' Corr., June 1749. ^^^^| 
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vision, as from Sannderson. The hypothetical infer- 
ence of a 'lejty from the marvels of adaptation to bo 
found in the universe is unjustified, among other 
reasons, because it ignores or leaves unexplained the 
marvels of mis-adaptation in the universe. It makes 
absolute through eternity a hypothesis which can at 
its beat only be true relatively — not merely to the 
number of our senses, but — to a few partially chosen 
phenomena of our own little day. It explains a few 
striking facts; it leaves wholly unexplained a far 
greater number of equally striking facts, even if it be 
not directly contradicted by them. It is tlie invention 
of an imaginary agency to account for the scanty 
successes of creation, and an attribution to that agency 
of the kind of motives that might have animated a 
benevolent European living in the eighteenth century. 
It leaves wholly unaccounted for tho prodigious host 
of monstrous or imperfect organisms, and the appalling 
law of merciless and incessant destruction. 

To us this is the familiar discussion of the day. 
But let us return to the starting-point of this chapter. 
In France a hundred and twenty years ago it was the 
first opening of a decisive breach in the walls that had 
sheltered the men of Western Europe against outer 
desolation for some fifteen centuries or more. The 
completeness of Catholicism, as a self - containing 
system of life and thought, is now harder for Protest- 
ants or Sceptics to realise, than any other fact in the 
whole history of human society. Catholicism was not 
only an institution, nor only a religious faith ; it was 
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also a philosophy and a systematise*] theory of the 
universe. The Church during its best age directed 
the moral relations of individual men, and attempted, 
more or less successfully, to humanise the relations of 
communities. It satisfied or stimulated the affections 
by its exaltation of the Virgin Mary as a supreme 
object of worship ; it nourished the imagination on 
polytheistic legends of saints and martyrs ; it stirred 
the religious emotions by touching and impressive 
rites ; it surrounded its members with emblems of a 
special and invincible protection. Catholicism, wa 
have again and again to repeat, claimed to deal with 
life as a whole, and to leave no province of nature, no 
faculty of man, no need of intelligence or spirit, un- 
comprohended. But we must not forget that, though 
this prodigious system had its root in the affections 
and sympathies of human nature, it was also fenced 
round by a theory of metaphysic. It rested upon 
authority and tradition, but it also sought an expres- 
fflon in an intellectual philosophy of things. The 
essence of this philosophy was to make man the final 
cause of the universe. Its interpretation of the world 
was absolute ; its conception of the Creator was 
absolute ; its account of our intellectual impressions, 
of our moral rules, of our spiritual ideals, made them 
all absolute. Now Diderot, when ho wrote the Letter 
on the Blind, perceived that more rationalistic attacis 
upon the sacred books, upon the miracles, upon the 
moral types, of Catholicism, could only be partially 
effective for destruction, and could have no effect at 
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all in replacing the old ways of thinking by others of 
more solid truth. Tiie attack must begin in philo- 
sophy. The first fruitful process must consist in 
shifting the point of view, in enlarging the range of 
the facts to be considered, in pressing the relativity 
of our ideas, in freeing ourselves from the tyranny of 
anthropomorphism. 

Hobbea's witty defluition of the papacy as the ghost 
of the old Eoman Empire sitting enthroned on the 
grave thereof, may tempt us to forget the all-important 
truth that the basis of the power of the ghost waa 
essentially different from that of the dissolved body. 
The Empiro was a political organisation, resting on 
military force. The Church was a social organisation, 
made vital by a conviction. The greatest fact in the 
intellectual history of the eighteenth century is the 
decisive revolution that overtook that sustaining con- 
viction. The movement and the men whom we are 
studying owe all their interest to the share that they 
had in this immense task. The central conception, 
that the univei'se was called into existence only to 
further its Creator's purpose towards man, became 
incredible. This absolute proposition was slowly dis- 
placed by notions of the limitation of human faculties, 
and of the comparatively small portion of the whole 
cosmos or chaos to which we have reason to believe 
that these faculties give us access. To substitute this 
relative point of view for the absolute, waa the all- 
important preliminary to the effectual breaking up of 
the groat Catholic construction. 
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What Beeins .to careless observers a mere meta- 

Iphysical diepute was in truth, and still is, the decisive 

I garter of the great battle between theology and a 

l^ilosDphy reconcilable with science. When the 

^ Catholic reaction set in, Joseph de Maistre, by far its 

acuteat champion in the region of philosophy, at once 

made it his first bueinoss to attack the principle of 

relativity with aU his force of dialectic, and to rein- 

I state absolute modes of thinking, and the absolute 

I quality of CathoKc propositions about religion, know- 

I ledge, and government.^ Yet neither he nor any one 

I else on his side has ever effectively shaken the solid 

largument which Diderot fancifully illustrated in the 

I following passage from his reply to Voltaire's letter 

I of thanks for the opuscule: "This marvellous order 

I tuid these wondrous adaptations, what am I to think 

I of them J That they are metaphysical entities only 

I existing in your own mind. You cover a vast piece of 

ground with a mass of niius falling hither or thither 

at hazard ; amid these the worm and the ant find 

commodious shelter enougL What would you say of 

these insects, if they were to take for real and final 

emfcities the relations of the places which they inhabit 

to their organisation, and then fall into ecstasies over 

' the beauty of their subterranean architecture, and the 

I wonderfully superior intelligence of the gardener who 

I arranges things so conveniently for them }"^ This is 

I tiie notion which Voltaire himself three years after- 
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wardK illaetrated in the witty fancies of ifitrismfyu. 
llie little anitnalcule in the square cap, who makes 
the giant lao^ in a Homeric manner by its inflated., 
acconnt of it«elf as the final cause of the onirerEe, ia 
the type of the phQoeophy on which Catholicism is 
based. 

Id the same letter Diderot avows h^ dissent — 
bypocritically, we find reason for suspecting^ — from 
Saimderson's conclusion- "It is commonly in the 
nighl^^time," he says, "that the mists arise which 
o WuTQ in me the existence of God ; the rising of the 
sun never fails to scatter them. But then the dark- 
ness is ever-enduring for the blind, and the sun only 
rises for those who see." Diderot's denial of atheism 
seems more than suspicious, when one finds htm taking 
HO much pains to make out Saunderson's case for him ; 
when he urges the argument following, for instance : 
" If there had never existed any but material beings, 
there would never have been spiritual beings ; for then 
the spiritual beings would either have given themselves 
existence, or else would have received it from the 
material beings. But if there had never existed any 
but spiritual beings, you will see that there would never 
liuVB been material beings. Eight philosophy only 
iiUows mo to suppose in tilings what I can distinctly 
poi'ceive in them. Now I perceive no other faculties 
distinctly in the mind except those of willing and 
thinking, and I no more conceive that thought and 
will can act on material beings or on nothing, than I 
can conceive material beings or nothing acting on 
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L gpiritual beiags." Acd he winds up his letter thus : 
" It is very important not to take hemlock for parsley ; 
I but not important at all to believe or to disbelieve in 
I God. The ^orld, said Montaigne, is a tennis-ball 
I that he has given to philosophers to toss hither and 
I Either ; and I would say nearly as much o£ the Deity 
imself."' 
In concluding onr account of this piece, we may 
mention that Diderot threw out a hint, which is a 
good illustration of the alert and practically helpful 
way in which his mind was always seeking new ideas. 
We have common signs, he said, appealing to the eye, 
namely, written characters, and others appealing to 
the ear, namely, articulate sounds; we have none 
appealing to touch. " For want of such a language, 
communication is entirely broken between us and 
those who are bom doaf, dumb, and blind. They 
grow, but they remain in a state of imbecility. Per- 
haps they would acquire ideas, if we made ourselves 
understood by them from childhood in a fixed, deter- 
minate, constant, and uniform manner; in short, if 
we traced on their hand the same characters that we 
trace upon paper, and invariably attached the same 
significance to them."^ The patient benevolence and 
ingenuity of Dr. Howe of Boston has realised in our 
own day the value of Diderot's suggestion. 

One or two trifling points of literaiy interest may 

I be noticed in the Letter on the Blind, Diderot refers 

■ to "the ingenious expression of an English geometer 

' DiJerot to VolUii'i*, 174B, (Em., xix. 421. ' P. 394. 
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that God geometrises " (p. 294). He is unaware appar- 
ently of the tradition which attributes the expression 
to Plato, though it is not found in Plato's writings. 
Plutarch, I believe, is the first person who mentions 
the saying, and discusses what Plato exactly meant 
by it. In truth, it is one of that large class of dicta 
which look more ingenious than they are true. There 
is a fine Latin passage by Barrow on the mighty 
geometry of the universe, and the reader of the Beligio 
Medici (p. 42) may remember that Sir Thomas Browne 
pronoimces God to be "like a skilful geometrician." 

An odd coincidence of simile is worth mentioning. 
Diderot says " that great services are like large pieces 
of money, that we have seldom any occasion to use. 
Small attentions are a current coin that we always 
carry in our hands." This is curiously like the saying 
in the Tatter that " A man endowed with great per- 
fections without good breeding is like one who has 
his pockets full of gold, but wants change for his 
ordinary occasions." Yet if Diderot had read the 
Tatter, he would certainly have referred to the story 
in No. 55, how William Jones of Newington, bom 
blind, was brought to sight at the age of twenty — a 
story told in a manner after Diderot's own heart. 



n. 

It is proper in this place to mention a short philo- 
sophic piece which Diderot wrote in 1751, his Letter 
on the Deaf and Dumb for the Use of those who Hear and 
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Talk. This is not, like the Letter on the Blind, the 
examination of a ease of the Intolleot deprived of one 
or more of the eenses. It is substantially a fragment, 
and a very important fragment, on Esthetics, and aa 
Huch there will be something to say about it in another 
chapter. But there are, perhaps, one or two points 
at Tvhich the Letter on the Deaf and Dumb touches 
the hno of thought of the Letter on the Blind. 

The Letter opens on the question of the origin and 
limits of inversion in language. This at once leads to 
a discussion of the natural order of ideas and expres- 
sions, and that original order, says Diderot, we can 
only ascertain by a study of the language of geatura 
Such a study can be pursued either in assiduous con- 
versation with one who has been deaf and dumb from 
birth, or by the experiment of a miiel de CMvmtiimt, o, 
man who foregoes the use of articulate sounds for the 
sake of experiment as to the process of the formation 
of language. Generalising this idea, Diderot proceeds 
to consider man as distributed into as many distinct 
and separate beings as he has senges. " My idea 
would be to decompose a man, eo to speak, and to 
examine what he derives from each of the senses with 
which he is endowed. I have sometimes amnsed 
myself with this kind of metaphysical anatomy; and 
I found that of all the senses, the eye was the most 
Euperltcial; the ear, the proudest; smell, the most 
voluptuous ; taste, the most superstitious and the 
most inconstant; touch, the profoundest and the 
most of a philosopher. It would be amusing to get 
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together a society, each member of which should have 
no more than one sense ; there can be no doubt that 
they would all treat one another as out of their 
wits," 

This ia interesting, because it was said at the time 
to be the source of one of the most famous fancies in 
the philosophical literature of the century, the Statue 
in CondiUac's Treatise on the Sensations. Condillac 
imagined a statue organised like a man, but each sense 
unfolding itself singly, at the will of an eternal arbiter. 
The pliilosopher first admits the exercise of smeil to 
his Frankenstein, and enumerates the mental faculties 
which might be expected to be set in operation under 
the changing impressions made upon that one sense. 
The other senses are imparted to it in turn, one by one, 
each adding a now group of ideas to the previous stock, 
until at length the mental equipment is complete. 

Wo may see the extent of the resemblance between 
CondiUac's Statue and Diderot's muet de invention, but 
Diderot at least is free from the charge of borrowing. 
CondiUac's book was published three years (1754) after 
the Letter on the Deaf and Dumb, and he afterwards 
wrote a pamphlet defending himself from the charge 
of having taken the fancy of his Statue from Diderot ; 
nor, for that matter, did Diderot ever make sign or 
claim in the matter. We have already spoken of the 
relations between the two philosophers, and though 
it is a mistake to describe Diderot as one of CondiUac's 
most celebrated pupils,^ yet there ia just as little reason 
1 LewHs's Sid. Philos., il 342. 
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to invert the connection, or to doubt CondUlac'a own 
assertion that the Statue iras suggested to him by 
Mademoiselle Ferrand, that remarkable woman to 
whose stimulating and directing influence ha always 
professed such deep obhgation. Attention bos been 
called to the fact that in 1671 a Parisian bookaellor 
published a Latin version of a much more inteUigent 
and scientitic fancy than the Statue — the FhUoscphus 
Atdodidacius of the Arabian, Ibn Tophail, This was 
a romance, in which a human being is suckled by a 
gazelle on a desert island in the tropics, and grows 
up in the manner of some Robinson Crusoe with a 
turn for psychological speculation, and gradually 
becomes conscious, through observation, of the pecuHar 
properties belonging to his senses,^ 

Of the part of the Letter that concerns gesture, 
one can only say that it appears astonishingly crude 
to those who know the progress that has been made 
since Diderot's time in collecting and generalising the 
curious groups of fact connected with gesture-language. 
We can imagine the eager interest that Diderot would 
have had in such curious observations as that gesture- 
language has something like a de&iite syntax ; that 
it furnishes no means of distinguishing causation from 
sequence or simultaneity ; that savages can understand 
and be understood with case and certainty in a deaf- 
and-dumb school.^ Diderot was acute enough to see 

' RosenkraDZ, i. 1D2. 

' Tjlor'fl Rcseardiss into Ote early hiatorj) ofviamMnd, chaps, 
ii. and iii. ; T.ubbock's Ori^n of CivilvmiUm, chap. is. 
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that the questions of language could only be solved, 
not by the old metaphysical methods, but experien- 
tially. For the experiential method in this matter 
the time was not ripe. It was no wonder, then, that 
after a few pages, he broke away and hastened to 
aesthetics. 

III. 

Penalties on the publication of heretical opinion 
did not cease in England with the disappearance of the 
Licensing Act. But they were at least inflicted by 
law. It was the Court of Ejng's Bench which, in 
1730, visited Woolston with fine and imprisonment, 
after all the forms of a prosecution had been duly 
gone through. It was no Bishop's court nor Star 
Chamber, much less a warrant signed by George the 
Third or by Bute, which in 1762 condemned Peter 
Annet to the pillory and the gaol for his Free In- 
quirer. The only evil which overtook Mandeville for 
his Fable of the Bees was to be harmlessly presented 
(1723) as a public nuisance by the Grand Jury of 
Middlesex. We may contrast with this the state of 
things which prepared a revolution in France. 

One morning in July, 1749 — almost exactly forty 
years before that July of '89, so memorable in the 
annals of arbitrary government and state prisons-a 
commissary of police and three attendants came to 
Diderot's house, made a vigorous scrutiny of his 
papers, and then produced a warrant for his detention. 
The philosopher, without any ado, told his wife not 
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to expect him home for dinner, stepped into the chaise, 
and was driven off with his escort to Vincennoa. Hia 
real offence was a light sneer in the Letter on the 
Blind at the mistress of a minister.' The atheistical 
substance of the essay, however, apart from the pique 
of a favourite, would have given sufficiently good 
grounds for a prosecution in England, and in France 
for that vile substitute for prosecution, the lellre-de- 
cackel. And there happened to be special causes for 
harshness towards the press at this moment Verses 
had been published satirising the king and hia manner 
of life in bitter terms, and a stern raid was made upon 
all the scribblers in Paris. At the coui-t there had 
just taken pkce one of those reactions in favour of 
the ecclesiastical party, which for thirty years in the 
court history alternated so frequently with movements 
in the opposite direction. The gossip of the town set 
down Diderot's imprisonment to a satire against the 
Jesuits, of which ho was wrongly supposed to be the 
author.* It is not worth while to seek far for a 
reason, when authority was as able and as ready to 
thrust men into gaol for a bad reason as for a good 
one. The writer or the printer of a philosophical 
treatise was at this moment looked upon in France 

' Madame Dupri da Saint Maur, who Lad taimd layoiir in 

I the eyes ofthe Count d'Argenson. D'Argonaon, younger bratlior 
of the Marquis, who hud been dismissed in 1747, was in power 
ftom 1743 to 1767. Notwitlifitanding his nUeged share in 
Dideiot'a impriEonment, ho vaa a tolerahl; steady protector of 
the philoaophical party. 
lZ 
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much as a magistrate now looks on the wretch who 
venda infamous prints. 

The lieutenant of police (Berryer) treated the 
miserable author with additional severity, for stub- 
bornly refusing to give up the name of the printer. 
Diderot waa well aware that the printer would be 
sent to the galleya for life, if the lieutenant of police 
could once lay hands upon him. This personage, we 
may mention, waa afterwards raised to the dignified 
office of keeper of the seals, as a reward for his 
industry and skill in providing victims for the royal 
seraglio at Versailles.'' The man who had ventured 
to use his mind, was thrown into the dungeon at 
Vinconncs by tlie man who played spy and |>aiider 
for the Pompadour, The official record of a dialogue 
between Berryer and Denis Diderot, " of the Catholic, 
Apostolic, and Eoman religion," is a singular piece of 
reading, if we remember that the prisoner's answers 
were made, " after oath taken by the respondent to 
speak and answer the truth." 

" Interrogated if he Iioa not composed a work entitled 
Lettere <m the Blind. 

" Answered no. 

"Interrogated by whom he had caused said work to 
be printed, 

" Answered that he bad not caused the said work to be 
printed. 

" Interrogated if he knows the name of the author of 
the said work. 

' Thcrii ia u pictnro of Berryer, under the name of Orgon, iu 
that viirj curioua book, L'Eeoh dc I'Somme, ii. 73, 
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" AuBwered lliat lie knows nothing about it. 

" Interrogoted whether he has not had saiiT work in 
Iuami3cript in hia possesaion before it was printed. 

"Answered that he had not had the said monnscTtpt 

bia posaessioii before or after it was printed. 

" Interrelated whether he has not composed a work 
which appeared some years ago, entitled Fhilosophic 

" Answered no." 

And so, after a dozen mora rcjilios of equal veracity, 
on reading being made to the respondent of the present 
interrogatory, Diderot "said that the answers contain 
tiie truth, pei'sisted in them, and signed," as witness 
his hand. A sorrowful picture, indeed, of the plight 
of an apostle of a new doctrine. On tlie other hand, 
the apostle of the new doctrine was perhaps good 
enough for the preachers of the old. Two years 
before this, the priest of the chui'ch of Saint M^dard 
had thought it worth while to turn spy and informer. 
This is the report which the base creature sent to the 
lieutenant of police (1747) : — 

" Diderot, a man of no profession, living, etc., is a 
young man who plays the free-thinker, and glories in 
impiety. He is the author of several works of philoeopLy, 
in which he attacks religion. Hie talk is like his books. 
~ ' busy at the oompoaition of one now, which is very 



The priest's delation was confirmed presently by a 
fltill lower agent of authority, who, in bad grammar 
and bad spelling, describes " this wi'etch Diderot as a 
very dangoroiLs man, who speaka of the holy mysteries 
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of our religion with contempt ; who cormpts manners, 
and who says that when he comes to the last moment 
of hi3 life, he will have to do like others, will confess, 
and will receive what we call our God, but it will only 
be for the sake of his family."^ 

All these things had prejmred an unfriendly fato 
for Diderot when his time at last came, as it c&me to 
most of his friends. For a month he was cut off from 
the outer world. His only company was the Paradise 
Lost, which he happened to have in his pocket at the 
moment of bis arrest. Ho compounded an ink for 
himself, by scmping the slate at the side of his 
window, grinding it very fine, and mixing with wine 
in a broken glass. A toothpick, found by happy 
accident in the pocket of his waistcoat, served him 
for pen, and the fly-leaves and margins of the Milton 
made a repository for his thoughts. With a simple 
but very characteristic interest in others who might 
he as imfortunate as himself, he wrote upon the walla 
of his prison his short recipe for writing materials.^ 
Diderot might easily have been buried here for 
months or even years. But, as it happened, the 
governor of Vincennes was a Idnsman of Voltaire's 
divine Emily, the Marquise du Ch^telet. When Vol- 
taire, who was then at Luneville, heard of Diderot's 
ill-fortune, he proclaimed as usual his detestation of 
a land where bigots can shut up philosophers under lock 
Mid key, and as usual he at once set to work to lessen 

given in Diderot's Warka, xx. 121-123. 
' NaigeOD, p. 131. 
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the wrong. Maclamo du ChS.tB!Qt was made to write 
to the governor, praying him to soften tho imprison- 
ment o£ Socrates-Diderot as much as he could.' It 
was the last of her good deeds, for she died in circum- 
stances of grotesque tragedy in the following month 
(Sept. 1749), and her husband, her son, Voltaira, and 
Saint Lambert alternately consoled and reproached 
one another over her grave. Diderot meanwhile had 
the beneiit of her intervention. He was transferred 
from the dungeon to the chateau, was allowed to 
wander about the park on hia parole, and to receive 
visits from hia friends. One of the most impulsive 
of those friends was Jean Jacques, Their first meet- 
ing after Diderot's imprisonment has been described 
by Rousseau himself, in terms at which the phleg- 
matic will smile — not wisely, for the manner of ex- 
pressing emotion, like all else, is relative. "After 
I three or four centuries of impatience, I flew into tho 
arms of my friend. indescribable moment ! Ho 
was not alone ; D'Alembert and the treasurer of the 
Sainte Chapelle were with him. As I went in, I saw 
no one but himself. With a single bound and a cry, 
I pressed his face close to mine, I clasped him tightly 
in my arms, without speaking to him save by my 
tears and sobs ; I was choking with tenderness and 
joy,"* After this Eousseau used to walk over to see 
him two or three times a week. It was during one 
of these walks on a hot summer afternoon, that he 



' Voltaire's Corr. July aud Aug. 1740. 
' C™/., II. viii. 
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first thought of that memorablo literary effort, the 
essay against civilisation. He sank down at the foot 
of a tree, and feverishly wrote a page or two to show 
to his friend. He tells us that but for Diderot's 
encouragement he should hardly have executed his 
design. There is a story that it was Diderot who 
first suggested to Housseau to affirm that arts and 
sciences had corrupted manners. There is no violent 
improbability in this, Diderot, for all the robustness 
and penetration of his judgment, was yet often home 
by his natural impetuosity towards the region of 
paradox. His own curious and bold Supplement au 
Voyage de BoagainvUle is entirely in the vein of Kous- 
seau'a discourse on the superiority of primitive over 
civilised life. "Prodigious sibyl of the eighteenth 
century," cries Michelet, "the mighty magician 
Diderot! He breathed out one day a breath; lo, 
there sprang up a man — ^Rousseau."' It is hard to 
believe that such an astonishing genius tor literature 
as liousseau's could have lain concealed, after he had 
once inhaled the vivifying air of Paris. Yet the fire 
and inspiring enei^y of Diderot may well have been 
the quickening accident that brought his genius into 
productive lite. All the testimony goes to show that 
it was so. Whether, however, Diderot is really 
responsible for the perverse direction of Rousseau's 
argument is a question of fact, and the evidence is 
not decisive.* It would be an odd example of that 

' MichekfsZoiiiiXF., p. 2aS, 
' See tlie pri'sent nutlior's -Roitsseow, vol, i, p. 134 [Globe 8vo ei3,) 
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t giant's nonclialanue whicli ia always so amazing in 
I Diderot, if he really instigated the most eloquent and 
L passionate writer then alive to denounce art and 
I science as the scourge of mankind, at the very moment 
I when he was himself straining hie whole effort to 
I spread the arts and sciences, and to cover them with 
• glory in men's eyes. 

Among Diderot's other visitors was Madame de 

('Fuisieux. One day she came clad in gay apparel, 

I bound for a merry-making at a neighbouring village. 

Diderot, conceiving jealous doubts of her fidelity, 

received assui-ance that she would bo sohtary and 

companionless at the feast, thinking mournfully of 

her persecuted philosopher lying in prison. She for- 

I got that one of the parents of philosophy is curiosity, 

I and that Diderot bad trained himself in the school of 

I the sceptics. That evening he scaled the walls of the 

[ park of Vincennes, flew to the scene of the festival, 

, and there found what he had expected. In vain for 

I her had he written upon virtue and merit, and the 

I unhallowed friendship came to an end. 

After three months of captivity, Diderot was 
I released. The booksellers who were interested in the 
[ Encyclopsedia were importunate with the authorities 
[ to restore its head and chief to an enterprise that 
I Mirred universal curiosity.' For the first volume of 
ft^fiiat famous work was now almost ready to appear, 

' For the two petitions of tTie boaksallara to D'Argenson 
■ praying for Diderot's liberty, see M. Asaizat'a ptoliminary 
■ . (Eii/e., xiii. 112, etc 
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and expectation was keen. The idea of the book 
had occurred to Diderot in 1745, and from 1745 to 
1765 it was the absorbing occupation of his life. Of 
the value and significance of the conception under- 
lying this immense operation, I shaU speak in the 
next chapter. There also I shall describe its history. 
The circumstances under which these five-and-thirty 
volumes were given to the world mark Diderot for one 
of the few true heroes of literature. They called into 
play some of the most admirable of human qualities. 
They required a laboriousness as steady and as pro- 
longed, a wariness as alert, a grasp of plan as firm, 
a fortitude as patient, unvarying, and unshaken, as 
men are accustomed to applaSl the engineer who 
constructs some vast and difficult work, or the com- 
mander who directs a hardy and dangerous expedition. 




The history of the encyclopfedic conception of human 
Imowlodge ia a much more interesting and important 
object of inquiry than a list of the various oncyclo- 
pisdic enterprises to be found in the annala of litera- 
ture. Yet it is proper here to mention some of 
the attempts in this direction, which preceded our 
memorable book of the eighteenth century. It is to 
Aristotle, no doubt, that we must look for the first 
glimpse of the idea that human knowledge is a totality, 
whoso parts are all closely and organically connected 
with one another. But the idea that only dawned 
in that gigantic understanding was lost for many 
centuries. The compilations of Pliny are not in a 
right sense encyclopiediCj being presided over by no 
definite idea of informing order It was not until 
the later middle age that any attempt was made to 
present knowledge as a nholo Albertus Magnus, 
"the ape of Aristotle" (1193-1280), left for a season 
the three great questions of the existence of universals, 
of the modes of the existence of species and genua, 
^^^and of their place in or out of the bosom of the indi- 
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Tiduak, anil executed a compilation of such physical 
facts as had been then discovered.^ A more dis- 
tinctlv encyclopedic work was the book of Vincent 
de Beauvaia (d. 1264), called Speadum nalurale, 
morale, doetrinale, et historiale — a compilation from 
Aquinas in some parts, and from Aristotle in others. 
Hallam mentions three other compilations of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and observoB 
that their laborious authors did not much improve 
the materials which they had amassed in their studies, 
though they sometimes arranged them conveniently. 
In the mediiBval period, as he remarks, the want of 
capacity to discern probable truths was a very great 
drawback from tlio value of their compilations. '^ 

Far the most striking production of the thirtoenth 
century in this kind was the Opus Majiis of Eoger 
Bacon (1267), of which it has been said that it is at 
onco the Encyclopedia and the Novum Oi^anum of 
that ago ;' at once a summary of knowledge, and the 
suggestion of a truer method. This, however, was 
merely the introductory sketch to a vaster encyclo- 
piedic work, the Compendium PkUosophue, which was 
not pcrfoctod. " In common with minds of great 
and comprehensive grasp, his vivid perception of the 
intimate relationship of the different parts of philo- 
sophy, and his desire to raise himself from the dead 

* Jourdaui's Ectherchcs sitr Ics tradiorthiis latiries iSAridoU, 
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level of every individual acienco, induced Bacon to 
grasp at and embrace the whole."^ In truth, the 
encycloptedic spirit was in the air throughout the 
thirteenth century. It waa the century of books 
bearing the significant titles of Summa, or Universitas, 
or Speculum, 

The same spirit revived towards the middle of the 
sixteenth century. In 15il a book was published at 
Basel by one E,ingelberg, which first took the name 
of Cyclopiedia that has since then become so familial' 
a. word in Western Europe. This waa foUowed 
witliin sixty years by several other works of the same 
kind. The movement reached its height in a book 
which remained the best in its order for a century. 
A German, one J. H. Alsted (1588-1638), published in 
1 C20 an Enq/dopcEdia sdentiarum omnium. A hundrei! 
years later the illuBtrioua Leibnitz pronounced it a 
worthy task to perfect and amend Alsted'a book. 
What was wanting to the excellent man, he said, was 
neither labour nor judgment, but material, and the 
good fortune of such days as ours. And Leibnitz 
wrote a paper of suggestions for its extension and 
improvement.'' Alated's Encycloptcdia is of coiirse 
written in Latin, and he prefixes to it by way of 
motto the celebrated hues in which Lucretius declares 
that nothing is sweeter than to dwell apart in tho 
serene temples of the wise. Though he informs us 
in the preface that his object was to trace tlie outlines 
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of the great " latitimdium regni philosophici " in a 
single syntagma, yet he really doea no more than 
arrange a number of separate treatises or manuals, 
and oven dictionaries, within the limits of a couple 
of folios. As is natural to the spirit of the age in 
which he wrote, great predominance is given to the 
verbal sciences of grammar, rhetoric, and formal 
logic, and a verbal or logical division regulates the 
distribution of the matter, rather than a scientific 
regard tor its objective relations. 

Por the true parent^o, however, of the Ency- 
cloptedia of Diderot and D'AIembert, it is unnecessary 
to prolong this list. It was Francis Bacon's idea of 
the systematic classification of knowledge which 
inspired Diderot, and guided his hand throughout 
"If we emerge from this vast operation," he wrote in 
the Prospectus, "our principal debt will be to the 
chancellor Bacon, who sketched the plan of a universal 
dictionary of sciences and arte at a time when there 
were not, so to say, either arts or sciences." This 
sense of profound and devoted obligation was shared 
by D'AIembert, and was expressed a hundred times 
in the course of the work. No more striking panegyric 
has ever been passed upon our immortal countryman 
than is to be found in the Preliminary Discourse.* 
The French Encyclopedia was the direct fruit of 
Bacon's magnificent conceptions. And if the efficient 
origin of tho Encycloptedia was English, so did the 
occasion rise in England ^so. 

' <Euv. de D'AIembert, i. 63. 
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In 1727 Ephraim Chambers, a Weatmoreland 
Quaker, published in London two folios, entitled, a 
Cyclopedia or Universal Dictionary of the Aits and 
Sciences. The idea of it was broad and excellent. 
" Our view," says Chambers, " was to consider the 
several matters, not only in themselves, but relatively, 
or as they respect each other ; both to treat them aa 
so many wholes, and as so many parts of some greater 
whole." The compiler lacked the grasp necessary to 
realise this laudable purposa The book has, how- 
ever, the merit of conciseness, and is a singular 
monument of literary industry, tor it was entirely 
compiled by Chambers himseli It had a great 
success, and though its price was high (four guineas), 
it ran through five editions in eighteen years. On the 
whole, however, it ia meagre, and more like a dictionary 
than an encyclopiedia, such as Alsted's for instance. 

Some fifteen years after the publication of Cham- 
bers's Cyclopcedia, an Englishman (Mills) and a 
German (Sellius) went to Le Breton with a project 
for its translation into French. The bookBellor ob- 
tained the requisite privilege from the government, 
but ho obtained it for himself, and not for the 
projectors. This trick led to a quarrel, and before it 
was settled the German died and the Englishman 
returned to his own coimtry. They left the transla- 
tion behind them duly oxecuted.^ Le Breton then 

' J/ftn. poor J. P. F. Luacatt da Boiajermain, 4to, Paris, 
1771. See also Diierot'a Prospectus, "Lii tradactioii t'liWre de 
Cliaiiibcra nous n. -passi sous lea yeiii," etc. 
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carried the undertaking to a certain abb6, Gua de 
Halves. Gua de Malves (b. 1712) seems to have been 
a man of a busy and ingenious mind. He was the 
translator of Berkeley's Hylas and PhUorwm^ of Anson's 
Voyages, and of various English tracts on currency 
and political economy. It is said that he first sug- 
gested the idea of a cyclopaedia on a fuller plan,^ but 
we have no evidence of this. In any case, the project 
made no advance in his hands. The embarrassed 
bookseller next applied to Diderot^ who was then 
much in need of work that should bring him bread. 
His fertile and energetic intelligence transformed the 
scheme. By an admirable intuition, he divined the 
opportunity which would be given by the encyclopaedic 
form, of gathering up into a whole all that new 
thought and modem knowledge, which existed as yet 
in unsystematic and uninterpreted fragments. His 
enthusiasm fired Le Breton. It was resolved to make 
Chambers's work a mere starting-point for a new 
enterprise of far wider scope. 

" The old and learned D'Aguesseau," says Michelet, 
" notwithstanding the pitiable, the wretched sides of 
his character, had two lofty sides, his reform of the 
laws, and a personal passion, the taste and urgent 
need of universality, a certain encyclopaedic sense. 
A young man came to him one day, a man of letters 
living by his pen, and somewhat under a cloud for 
one or two hazardous books that lack of bread had 
driven him to write. Yet this stranger of dubious 

^ Biog. Universelle, s.v. 
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repute wrought 8. miracle. With bewilderment the 
old saga listened to him unrolling the gigantic scheme 
of a hook that should he all hooks. On his lips, 
Bciences were light and life. It was more than speech, 
it was creation. One would have said that he had 
made these sciences, and was still at work, adding, 
extending, fertilising, ever engendering. The effect 
was incredible. D'Aguesseau, a moment above him- 
self, forgot the old man, received the infection of 
genius, and became gi'eat with the greatness of the 
other. He had faith in the young man, and protected 
the Encyclopedia."^ 

A fresh privilege was procured (Jan. 21, 1746), 
and as Le Breton's capital was insufficient for a project 
of this magnitude, he invited three other hooksBllora 
to join him, retaining a half share for himself, and 
allotting the other moiety to them. As Le Breton 
was not strong enough to boar the material burdens 
of producing a. work on so gigantic a scale as was now 
proposed, so Diderot felt himself unequal to the task 
of arranging and supervising every department of a 
twok that was to include the whole circle of the 

■ Mielioltt, Zouia XV., 253. D'Aguesseau (10''3-1751) haa 
left one piece which ought to be oitriciated from the thirtraa 
qoartoa of his works— hi» memoir of his lather ((Sun., xili.) 
This is one of those records of solid, and elevated ehariLcter, 
which do more to refresh and invigorate tlie reader ttia.Q a whole 
library of religions or ethical oihortations can do. It has the 
loftiness, tlio refitjcil austerity, the touching impreBsiveneaa of 
Taoitos'a Agrkda or Condorcet'a Tvrgot, together with a certain 
gruTO sweetness that was almo<tt peculiar to the JsnaeniHt achool 
of the seventeenth cenlury. 
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sciences. He was not skilled enough in mathematics, 
nor in physics, which were then for the most part 
mathematically conceived For that province, he 
associated with himself as an editorial colleague one 
of the most conspicuouB and active members of the 
philosophical party. Of this eminent man, whose 
relations with Diderot were for some years so intimate, 
it is proper that we should say something. 

D'Alembert was the natural son of Madame de 
Tencin, by whom he had been barbarously exposed 
immediately after his birth. " The true ancestors of 
a man of genius," says Condorcet finely upon this 
circumstance, "are the masters who have gone before 
him, and his true descendants are disciples that are 
worthy of him." He was discovered on a November 
night in the year 1717, by the beadle, in a neoi'ly 
dying condition on the steps of the church of St. John 
the Round, from which he afterwards took his Chris- 
tian name. An honest woman of the common people, 
with that personal devotion which is less rare among 
the poor than among the rich, took charge of the 
foundling. The father, who was an officer of artillery 
and brother of Destouches, the author of some poor 
comedies, by and by advanced the small sums required 
to pay for the boy's schooling. D'Alembert proved a 
brilliant student. Unlike nearly every other member 
of tlio oncycloptedic party, he was a pupil not of the 
JcHuita but of their rivals. The Janaenists recognised 
the keenness and force of their pupil, and hoped that 
they hud discovered a new Pascal. But he was less 
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docile than his great predecessor in their ranks. 
When his studies were completed, he devoted himself 
to geometry, tor which he had a passion that nothing 
could extinguish. For the old monastic vow of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, he adopted the 
manlier substitute of poverty, truth, and liberty — 
tho worthy device of every man of letters. When he 
awoke in the morning, he thought with dahght of the 
work that had been begun tho previous day and would 
occupy the day before him. In the necessary intervals 
of his meditations, he recalled the lively pleasure that 
he felt at the play : at the play between the acts, he 
thought of the still greater pleasure that was promised 
to him by the work of the morrow. His mathematical 
labours led to valuable results in the principles of 
equilibrium and the movement of fluids, in a new 
calculus, and in a new solution of the problem of the 
precession of the equinoxes.^ 

These contributions to what was then the moat 
popular of tho sciences brought him fame, and fame 
brought him its usual distractions. As soon as a 
writer has shoivn himself the possessor of gifts that 
may be of value to society, then society straightway 
sets to work to seduce and binder him from diligently 
exercising them. D'Alembert resisted these influences 
steadfastly. Hia means were very limited, yet he 
could never be induced to increase them at the cost 

' A short estimata of D'Alemliert'a principal acientific pieces, 
by M. BErtram, ia to be foimd in the Ecmie des Deiix iloiuks, 
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oither of his social independence or of hia scientific 
pursuits. He lived for forty years under the humble 
roof of the poor woman who had treated him aa a son, 
"Yon will never be anything better than a philo- 
sopher," she used to cry reproachfidly, "and what is 
a philosopher 1 'Tia a madman who torments himself 
all hia life, that people may talk about him when he 
is dead." D'Alembert zealously adhered to his des- 
tination. Frederick tho Great vainly tempted him 
by an offer of the succession to Maupertiiis as president 
of tho Academy of Berlin. Although, however, he 
declined to accept the post, he enjoyed all its authority 
and prerogative. Frederick always consulted him in 
filling up vacancies and making appointments. It is 
a magnanimous trait in D'Alembert's history that he 
should have procured for Lagrange a position and 
livelihood at Berlin, warmly commending him as a 
man of rare and superior genius, although Lagrange 
had vigorously opposed some of his own mathematical 
theories. Ten years after Frederick's offer, tho other 
great potentate of the north, Catherine of Russia, 
besought him to undertake the education of the young 
grand duke, her son. But neither urgent flatteries 
and solicitations under the imperial hand, nor tlie 
munificent offer of a hundred thousand francs a year, 
availed to draw him away from his independence and 
his friends. The great Frederick used to compare him 
■"no of those oriental monarchs, who cherish a strict 
■n in order to enhance their importance and 
r. Ho did not refuse a pension of some fifty 
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pounds a year from Berlin, and the aame amount was 

bestowed upon him from the privy purse at Versailles. 

I He recGiTed a small annual sum in addition from the 
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Though the mathematical sciences remained the 
objects of his special study, D'Alembert was as free as 
the other great men of the encyclopDsdic school from 
the narrowness of the pure specialist. Ha naturally 
reminds us of the remarkable saying imputed to 
Leibnitz, that he only attributed importance to science, 
because it enabled bJTn to speak with authority in 
philosophy and religion. His correspoDdonce with 
Voltaire, extending over the third quarter of the 
century, is the most instructive record that we possess 
of the many-sided doings of that busy time. His 
series of iloifes on the academicians who died between 
1700 and 1772 is one of the most interesting works 
in the department of literary history. He paid the 
keenest attention to the great and dif&cult art of 
writing. Translations from Tacitus, Bacon, and Ad- 
dison, show his industry in a useful practice. A long 
collection of synonjrms bears witness to his fine dis- 
crimination in the use of words. And the clearness, 
precision, and reserved energy of his own prose mark 
the success of the pains that he took with style. He 
knew the secret. Have lofty sentiments, he said, and 
your manner of writing will be firm and noble.^ Yet 
he did not ignore the other side and half of the truth, 
which is expressed in the saying of another important 
' (Butt, dc D'Alembert, iv. 387. 
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writ«r of that day — By taking trouble to speak with 
precision, one gains the habit of thinkiDg rightly 

{Condilhc). 

Like BO many others to whom lit^ratiue owes 
much, D'Alembert was all his Ufe fighting against bod 
health. Like Voltaire and Bousseau, he was bom 
dying, and he remained delicate and valetudinarian 
to the end. He had the mental iafinnities belonging 
to his temperament He was restless, impatient, 
mobile, susceptible of initatioa. When the young 
Mademoiselle Phhpon, in after years famous as wife 
of the virtuous Roland, was taken to a sitting of 
the Academy, she was curious to see the author of 
the Preliminary Discourse to the Encyclopaedia, but 
his small face and sharp thin voice made her reflect 
with some disappointment, that the writings of a 
philoaopher are better to know than his maak.^ In 
everything except zeal for light and emancipation, 
D'Alembert was the opposite of Diderot. Where 
Diderot was exuberant, prodigal, and disordered, 
D'Alembert waa a ])recisian. Difference of tempera- 
ment, however, did not prevent thoir friendship from 
being for many years cordial and intimate. Wlien 
the EncyclopaMlia was planned, it was to D'Alembert, 
as we have said, that Diderot turned for aid in the 
mathematical sciences, where his own knowledge was 
not sufficiently full nor well grounded, They were 
in strong and singular agreement in their idea of the 
oper place and function of the man of letters. One 
I lUiiv. <U J. Ph. lioUind, i. 230 (i^d. 1800). 
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[ of the most striking facts about their alliance, and 
[ one of the moat important facts in the history of the 
I Encycloptedia, is that henceforth the profession of 
I letters became at once definito and independent. 
Diderot and D'Alembert both of them remained poor, 
I but they were never hangers-on. They did not look 
to patrons, nor did they hound their vision by 
VersaOIes. They were the first to assert the lawful 
' authority of the new priesthood. They revolted 
deliberately and in set form against the old system 
j of suitorship and protection. "Happy are men of 
\ letters," wrote D'Alembert, "if they recognise at last 
that the surest way of making themselves respectable 
is to live united and almost shut up among them- 
selves ; that by this union they will come, without 
any trouble, to give the law to the rest of the nation 
in all affairs of taste and philosophy ; that the true 
esteem is that which is awarded by men who are 
themselves worthy of esteem. ... As if the art of 
inetructing and enlightening men were not, after the 
too rare art of good government, the noblest portion 
and gift in human reach."' 

This consciousness of the power and exaltation of 

' Essai sur la SocUti dea Oais de Lettrea el dea Grands, etc 
(EiiiJ., iv. 872. " Write," he hbjs, " aa if yon loved glory ; in 
coniluct, act as if it were indifferont to you." Compare, with 
referenoQ to the passage in the test, Daclos'a remark {Cmtsid. war 
lea Mieura, cb. li.) : "Tlie mfln in power commands, but the 
intelligBllt govern, becauaa in time they form pnhlic opinion, 
and that sooner or later anhjufiates every kind of despotism." 
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their caUing, which men of letters now acquired, is 
much more than the superficial fact which it may at 
first seem to be. It marked the rise of a new teaching 
order and Ihe supersession of the old. The highest 
moral ideas now belonged no longer to the clergy, 
but to the writers ; no longer to official Catholicism, 
but to that fertilising medley of new notions about 
human knowledge and human society which then 
went by the name of philosophy. What is striking 
is that the ideas sown by philosophy became eventu- 
ally the source of higher life in Catholicism. If the 
church of the revolution showed something that we 
may justly admire, it was because the encyclopaedic 
band had involuntarily and inevitably imparted a 
measure of their own clearsightedness, fortitude, moral 
energy, and spirit of social improvement, to a church 
which was, when they began their work, an abomin- 
able burden on the spiritual life of the nation. If 
the Catholicism of Chateaubriand, of Lamennais, of 
Montalembert, was a different thing from the Catholi- 
cism of a Dubois, or a Eohan, from the vile corrup- 
tions of the Jesuits and the grovelling superstitions of 
the later Jansenists, it was the execrated freethinkers 
whom the church and mankind had to thank for the 
change. The most enlightened Catholic of tq-day 
ought to admit that Voltaire, Diderot, Rousseau, were 
the true reformers of his creed. They supplied it with 
ideas which saved it from becoming finally a curse to 
civilisation. It was no Christian prelate, but Diderot 
who burst the bonds of a paralysing dogma by the 
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magnificent cry, DHruisez ces enceintes gvi r^icissent 
vosid^es/ Elargissez Dieu f^ We see the same pheno- 
menon in our own day. The Christian churches are 
assimilating as rapidly as their formulfe will permit, 
the new light and the more generous moral ideas 
and the higher spirituality of teachers who have 
abandoned all churches, and who are systematically 
donoimced as enemies of the souls of men. Sic ws 
non vobU mellificaiis apes/ These transformations of 
religion by leavening elements contributed from a 
foreign doctrine, are the most interesting process in 
the history of tnith. 

The Encyclopaedia became a powerful engine for 
aiding such a transformation. Because it was this, 
and because it ralhed all that was then best in Franco 
round the standard of light and social hope, we ought 
hardly to grudge time or pains to its history. For 
it was not merely in the field of religious ideas that 
the EncyclopEedists led France in a new way. They 
affected the national life on every side, pressing for- 
ward with enhghtened principles in all the branches 
of material and political organisation. Their union 
in a great philosophical band gave an impressive signi- 
ficance to their work. The collection within a single 
set of volumes of a body of new truths, relating to 
so many of the main interests of men, invested the 
book and its writers with an aspect of universality, of 
collective and organic doctrine, which the writers 
s would without doubt have disowned, and 

' Psmees Fhiloa., i 26. 
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nature, men o£ letters whose taste purified knowledge, 
geometers, physicists, all united in a work that was 
as useful as it was laborious, without any view of 
interest, without even seeking fame, as many of them 
concealed their names ; finally without any common 
understanding and agreement, and therefore without 
anything of the spirit of party.^ Turning over the 
pages on which the hst of writers is inscribed, we 
find in one place or another nearly every name that 
has helped to make the literature of the time famous. 
Montesquieu, who died in the beginning of 1755, left 
behind him the unfinished fragment of an article on 
Taste, and it may be noticed in passing that our good- 
natured Diderot was the only man of letters who 
attended the remains of the illustrious writer to the 
grave.^ Tho article itself, though no more than a 
fragment, has all tho charms of Montesquieu's delight- 
ful style ; it is serious without pedantry, graceful 
without levity, and ia rich in observations that are 
precise and pointed without the vice of emphams. 
The great Turgot, diligently solicitous for the success 
of every enterprise that promised to improve human 
happiness by adding to knowledge and spreading en- 
lightenment, wrote some of the most valuable articles 
that the work contained, and his discussion of Endow- 
ments perhaps still remains the weightiest contribution 
to that important subject Oddly enough, he was one 
of the very few writers who refused to sign his name 
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to hiB contributions.' His assistance only ceased 
when he perceived that the scheme was being coloured 
by that spirit of sect, which he always counted the 
worst enemy of the spirit of truth.' Jean Jacqaes 
Rousseau, who had just won a singular reputation by 
his paradoxes on natural equality and the corruptions 
of civilisation, furnished the articles on music in the 
first half dozen volumes. They were not free from 
mistakes, hut his colleagues chivalrously defended him 
by the plea of careless printing or indifferent copy- 
ing.'' The stately Buffon very early in the history of 
the Encyclopjedia aent them an article upon Nature, 
and the editors made haste to announce to their 
subscribers the advent of so superb a colleague.* The 
articles on natural history, however, were left by 
Buffon in his usual majestic fashion to his faithful 
lieutenant and squire-at-anns, Daubenton. And even 
his own article seems not to have been printed. 
Before the eleventh volume appeared, terrible storms 
had arisen, not a few of the shipmen had parted 
company, and Buffon may well have been one of 
theia Certainly the article on Nature, as it stands, 
can hardly be his. 

' AverlissciiiciU to vol. vi. ; itlao to vol. vii. Tiirgofa ftrtioles 
vrsro Etjmologie, Existence, ExpaDsibilitS, Foires, FondBtioDs. 
The Uxt of those ia wrongl; insertod among Diderot's coutriba- 
tions to the Encyclopcedia, in the new edition of his Works, 
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In ihe supplementary volumes, which appeared in 
1776 — ten years after the completion of the original 
undertaking — two new labourera came into the vine- 
yard, whose names add fresh lustre and give still 
more serious value to the work. One of these was 
the prince of the physiologists of the eighteenth 
century, the great Haller, who contributed an elabor- 
ate history of those who had been hia predecessors 
in unfolding the intricate mechanism of the human 
frame, and analysing its marvels of complex function. 
The other was the austere and generous Condorcet. 
Ever loyal to good causes, and resolute against 
despairing of the human commonwealth, he began in 
the pages of the Enoycloptedia a career that was 
brilliant with good promise and high hopes, and 
ended in the grim hall of the Convention and a nobly 
tragic death amid the red storm of the Terror. 

Among the lesser stars in the encyclopsedic firma- 
ment are some whose names ought not to be wholly 
omitted. Forbonnais, one of the most instructive 
economic writers of the century, contributed articles 
to the early volumes, which were afterwards repub- 
lished in his Elements of Commerca^ The light- 
hearted Marmontel wrote cheerful articles on Comedy, 
Elogea, Eclogues, Glory, and other matters of liter- 
ature and taste. Quesnai, the eminent founder of 
the economic sect, dealt with two agricultural subjects, 
and reproduced both his theoretical paradoxes, and 
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hia iidmirable practical mazims, on the m&terial pros- 
perity of aadoDs. Holbacfa, Dot jet aadsai of the 
memorable System of Xature, compileil a vsat number 
of the articles on chemistry and mineralogy, chiefly 
and avowedly from German soorcea, he being the cmly 
writer of the band with a mastery of a language which 
was at that moment hardly more essential to caltare 
than Russian is now. The name of Dncloa should 
not be passed over, in the list of the foremost men 
who helped to raise the encyclopaedic monnment 
He was one of the shrewdest and most vigoroas 
mtolligencea of the time, being in the front rank of 
men of the second order. His quality was coarse, 
but this was only the effect of a thoroughly i>eDetrat- 
ing and masculine imderstanding. His articles in 
the Encyclopiedia {Dtflamnlion des Amiens, EliquelU, 
etc.) are not very remarkable ; but the reflectiona on 
conduct which he styled ConsidMilums sw hs Mceurs 
it ce Slide (1750), though rather hard in tone, abound 
in an acuteness, a breadth, a soundness of perception 
that entitle the book to the rare distinction, among 
the writings of mdralists and social observers, of still 
being worth rcii'ling, Moi'ollet wrote upon some of 
the subjects of theology, and his contributions are 
romarkablo as botng the i.ihiof oxamples in the record 
of the encyelopBxlio body of a ilistinotly aud deliber- 
ately hintoiic troatmont of religion. " I let people 
806," he wrote m&ny years after, "that in such a 
collcetioii as the F.ncycIo|TOdia we might to treat the 
history and exporionco of the dogmas and discipliue 
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rof the Christian, exactly like those of the religion of 
Brahma or Mahomet'" Thia sage and philoBOphic 
principle enabled him to write the article, FOa de 
Diea (vol. vi.), without sliding into Arian, Nestorian, 
Socinian, or other heretical view on that fantastic 
thema We need not linger over the names of other 
writers, who indeed are now little more than mere 
shadows of names, such as La Condamine, a scientific 
traveller of fame and merit in hia day and generation ; 
of Dn Marsaia, the poverty-stricken and unlucky 
scholar who wrote articles on grammar ; of the 
President Des Brosses, who was unfortunate enough 
to be in the right in a quarrel about money with 
Voltaire, and who has since been better known to 
readers through the fury of the provoked patriarch, 
than through his own meritorious contributions to the 
early history of civilisation. 

The name of one faithful worker in the building 
of this new Jerusalem ought not to be omitted, though 
his writings were mvlla nmi muliwm. The Chevalier 
de Jaucourt (1704-1779), as his title shows, was the 
younger son of a noble house. He studied at Geneva, 
Cambridge, and Leyden, and published in 1734 a use- 
ful account of the life and writings of Leibnitz. 
When the Encyclopedia was projected, his services 
were at once secured, and he became its slave from 
the beginning of A to the end of Z. He wrote 
articles in his own special subjects of natural history 
and physical science, but he was always ready to 
' Avert, to vol. il 
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lend his help in other departments, in writing, re- 
writing, reading, correcting, and all those other 
humbler necessitiea of editorship of which the incon- 
siderate reader knows little and thinks less. Jaucourt 
revelled in this drudgery. God made him for grind- 
ing articles, said Diderot. For six or seven years, he 
wrote one day, Jaucourt has been in the middle of 
half a dozen secretaries, reading, dictating, slaving, 
for thirteen or fourteen hours a day, and he is not 
tired of it even now. When he was told that the 
work must posttiveiy he brought to an end, his 
countenance fell, and the prospect of release from 
such happy bondage filled his heart with desolation.^ 
" If," says Diderot in the preface to the eighth volume 
(1765), " we have I'aised a shout of joy like the sailor 
when he espies land after a sombre night that has 
kept him midway between sky and flood, it is to M. 
de Jaucourt that we are indebted for it What has 
he not done for usj especiaUy in these latter times ) 
With what constancy has he not refused all the 
solicitations, whether of friendship or of authority, 
that sought to take him away from us ! Never has 
sacrifice of repose, of health, of interest been moro 
absolute and more entire." ^ These modest and un- 
wearying helpers in good works ought not to be wholly 
forgotten, in a commemoration of more far-shining 
names. 

se who were known to the conductors 
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of the Encyclopedia, was a host of unsought vohm- 
teers. "The further wo proceed," the editora an- 
nounced in the preface to the sixth volume (1756), 
"the more are we senaiblo of the increase both in 
matter and in number of those who are good enough 
to second om' efforts." They received many articles 
on the same subject. They were constantly embar- 
rassed by an emulation which, however flattering as 
a teatiraooy to their work, obliged them to make a 
difficult choice, or to lose a good article, or to sacrifice 
one of their regular contributors, or to offend some 

■ influential newcomer. Every one who had a new 
idea in his head, or what he thought a new idea, sent 
them an article upon it. Men who were priests or 
pastors by profession and unbelievers in their hearts, 
sent them sheaves of articles in which they permitted 
themselves the delicious luxury of saying a little of 

■ what they thought. Women, too, pressed into the 
great work. Unknown ladies volunteered sprightly 
explanations of the technicalities of costiune, from 
the falbala which adorned the bottom of their skirts, 
up to that little knot of liband in the hair, which 
had come to replace the old appalling edifice of ten 

I stories high, in hierarchic succession of duchess, 
Bohtary, musketeer, crescent, firmament, tenth heaven, 
and mouse. 1^ The oldest contributor was Lenglet du 
Fresnoy, whose book on the Method of Studying 
History is still known to those who have examined 
the development of men's ideas about the relations 
' Av»rt, to vol. vi., and a, «. Fonlange. Orimra, i. 461, 
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of the present to the past Lenglet was bom m 
1674. The youngest of the band was Condorcet, who 
was bom nearly eeventy years later (1743). One 
veteran, Morellet, who had heen the schoolmate of 
Turgot and LomSoie de Bricnne, Uved to think of 
many things more urgent than Faith, Fils do Dieu, 
and Fundamentals. He survived the Revolution, the 
Terror, the Empire, Waterloo, the Eeatoratioo, and 
died in 1819, within sight of the Holy Alliance and 
the Peterloo massacre. From the birth of Lenglet 
to the death of Morellet — what an arc of the circle 
of western experience ! 

No one will ask whether the keen eye, and 
stimulating word, and helpful hand of Voltaire were 
wanting to an enterprise which was to awaken men 
to new love of tolerance, enlightenment, charity, and 
justice. Voltaire was playing the refractory courtier 
at Potsdam when the first two volumes appeared. 
With characteristic vehemence, he instantly pro- 
nounced it a work which should he the glory of 
France, and the shame of its persecutors. Diderot 
and D'Alembert were raising an immortal edifice, and 
he would gladly furnish them with a little stone here 
or there, which they might find convenient to stuEF 
into some comer or crevice in the wall. He was 
incessant in his industry. Unlike those feebler and 
more consequential spirits, the pelits-mattres of thought, 
by whom editors are harassed and hindered, this great 
writer was as w illin g to undertake small subjects as 
large ones, and to submit to all the mutilations and 
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modifications which the exigencies of the work and 
the difficulties of its conductors recommended to them.' 
Aa the structure progresses, his enthusiasm waxes 
warmer. Diderot and his colleague are cutting their 
wings for a flight to posterity. They are Atlas and 
Hercules beaiing a world npon their slioulders. It is 
the greatest work in the world ; it is a superb pyra- 
mid ; its piinting-office is the office for the instruction 
of the human raiie ; and so forth, in every phrase of 
stimulating sympathy and energetic interest. Nor 
does his sympathy blind him to faults of execution. 
Voltaire's good sense and sound judgment were aa 
much at the service of his friends iu warning thorn of 
shortcomings, as in eulogising what they achieved. 
And he had good faith enough to complain to his 
friends, instead of complaining of them. In one place 
he tells them, what is perfectly true, that their jonrnoy- 
men are far too declamatory, and too much addicted 
to sabstitute vague and puerile dissertations for that 
solid instruction which is what the reader of an 
Encyclopffldia seeks. In another he remonstrates 
against certain frivolous affectations, and some of the 
coxcombries of literary modishness. Everywhere he 
recommends them to insist on a firm and distinct 
method in their contributors — etymologies, definitions, 
examples, reasons, clearness, brevity. " You are badly 

I seconded," he writes ; " there are bad soldiers in the 
army of a great general"" "I am sorry to see that 
175; 
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the writer of the article Hdl declares that hell was 
a point in the doctrine of Moses; now by all the 
devUs that is not true. Why lie about it! Hell 
ia an excellent thing, to be sure, but it is evident 
that Moses did not know it. 'Tis this worid that is 
hell."i 

D'Alembert in reply always admitted the blemishes 
for which the patriarch and master reproached them, 
but urged various pleas in extenuation. He explains 
that Diderot is not always the master, either to reject 
or to prune the articles that are offered to him.^ A 
writer who happened to be useful for many excellent 
articles would insist as the price of good work that 
they should find room for his bad work also ; and so 
forth, " No doubt wo have bad articles in theology 
and metaphysics, but with theologians tor censors, 
and a privilege, I defy you to make them any better. 
There are other articles that are less exposed to the 
dayhght, and in them all is repaired. Time will enable 
people to distinguish what we have thought from what 
we have said."^ This last ia a bitter and humiliating 
word, but before any man hastens to cast a stone, let 
him first make sure that his own life is free from 
every trace of hypocritical conformity and mendacious 
compliance. Condorcet seems to make the only 
remark that is worth making, when he says that the 
true shame and disgrace of these dissemblings lay not 
with the writers, whose only other alternative was to 

' Miij24, 1767. 
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leave the stagnation of opinion undisturbed, but with 
the ecclesiastics and ministers whose tyranny made 
dissimulation necessary. And the veil imposed by 
authority did not really serve any purpose of conceal- 
ment. Every reader was let into the secret of the 
writer's true opinion of the old mysteries, by means 
of a piquant phrase, an adroit parallel, a significant 
reference, an equivocal word of dubious panegyric. 
Diderot openly explains this in the pages of the 
Encyclopedia itself. "In all cases," he says, "where 
a national prejudice would seem to deserve respect, 
the particidar article ought to set it respectfully forth, 
with its whole procession of attractions and proba- 
bilities. But the edifice of mud ought to be over- 
thrown and an unprofitable heap of dust scattered to 
the wind, by references to articles in which solid 
principles serve as a base for the opposite truths. 
This way of undeceiving men operates promptly on 
minds of the right stamp, and it operates infallibly 
and without any troublesome consequences, secretly 
and without disturbance, on minds of eveiy descrip- 
tion." "^ " Our fanatics feel the blows," cried D'Alem- 
bert complacently, " though they are sorely puzzled 
to tell from which side they come."'^ 

It is one of the most deplorable things in the history 
of literature to see a man endowed with Diderot's 
generous conceptions and high social aims, forced to 
Btoop to these odious economies. In reading his 
Prospectus, and still more directly in his article, 

Article meyclopedie. = To Voltaire, Feb. 16, 17S7. 
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Encydop(die, we are struck by the beneficence and 
breadth of the great designs which inspire and support 
him. The Encjclopiedia, it has been said, was no 
peaceful storehouse in which scholars and thinkers of 
all Idnds could survey the riches they had acquired ; 
it was a gigantic siege-engine and armoury of weapons 
of attack.^ This is only true in a limited sense of 
one part of the work, and that not the most important 
part Such a judgment is only possible for one who 
has not studied the book itself, or else who is ignorant 
of the social requirements of France at the time. "We 
shall show this presently in detail. Meanwhile it is 
enough to make two observationa The implements 
which the circumstances of the time made it necessary 
to use as weapons of attack, were equally fitted for 
the acquisition in a happier season of those treasures 
of thought and knowledge which are the object of 
disinterested research. And what is still more import- 
ant, we have to observe that it was the characteristic 
note and signal glory of the French revolutionary 
school, to subordinate mere knowledge to the practical 
, work of raising society up from the corruption and 
paralysis to which it had been brought by the double 
action of civil and ecclesiastical authority. The eff'orts 
of the EncyclopEC^'lists were not disinterested in the 
sense of being vague blows in the air. Their aim was 
not theory but practice, not literature but life. The 
Encyclopiedista were no doubt all men of battle, and 
some of them wore hardly more than mere partisans. 
' Hettner's LUemlurgesch, des \%tm .TahrkiinderU, ii, 377. 
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But Diderot at least had constantly in mind the great 
work which remained after the battle should be won. 
He was profoundly conscious that the mere aiwjumu- 
lation of knowledge of the directly physical facta of 
the universe would take men a very short way towards 
reconstruction. And he struck the key-note in such 
admirable passages as this ; " One consideration eapeci- 
ally that we ought never to lose from sight is that, if 
WB ever banish a man, or the thinking and contem- 
plative being, from above the surface of the earth, this 
pathetic and sublime spectacle of nature becomes no 
more than a scene of melancholy and silence. The 
universe is dumb ; the darkness and silence of the 
night take possession of it. . . . It is the presence of 
man that gives its interest to the existence of other 
beings ; and what better object can we set before 
ourselves in the history of these beings, than to 
accept such a consideration? Why shall we not 
introduce man into our work in the same place which 
he holds in the universe 1 Why shall we not make 
him a common centre t la there in iniinite space any 
other point from which we can with greater advantage 
draw those immense lines that we propose to extend 
to all other points 1 What a vivid and softening 
reaction must result between man and the beinga by 
whom he is surrounded 1 . . , Man is the single term 
from which we ought to set out, and to which we 
ought to trace all back, if we would please, interest, 
touch, even in the most arid reflections and the driest 
details. If you take away my own existence and tlie 
VOL. I. L 
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happiness of my fellows, of what concern to me is all 
the rest of nature."' 

In this we hear the voice of the new time, aa we 
fdo in his exclamation that the perfection of an Ency- 
eloptedia is the work of centiiriea ; centuries had to 
elapse before the foundations could be laid ; centuries 
would have to elapse before its completion : "mats A la 
■postMU, el X l'£tre qui ne meurt point !"^ These 
exalted ideas were not a substitute for arduous labour. 
In all that Diderot writes upon his magnificent under- 
taking, we are struck by his singular union of common 
sense with elevation, of simplicity with grasp, of 
Biippleness with strength, of modesty with hopeful 
confidence. On occasions that would have tempted a 
man of less sincerity and less seriousness to bombast 
and inflation, his sense of the unavoidable imperfec- 
tions of so vast a work always makes itself felt through 
his pride in its lofty aim and beneficent design. The 
weight of the burden steadied him, and the anxiety 
of the honest and laborious craftsman mastered the 
impulses of rhetoric. 

Before going further into the general contents of 
the Encyclopsedia, we shall briefly describe the extra- 
ordinary EUGcessioD of obstacles and embarraesmentB 
against which its intrepid conductor was compelled to 
fight hia way. Tlie project was fully conceived and 
its details worked out between 1743 and 17i8. Tlie 
Encyclopfedia was annoimced in 1750, in a Prospectus 

' Art. Enc^topidic. ' Prospectiui. 
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of which Diderot was the author. At length in 1751 
the first volume of the work itself was given to the 
public, followed by the second in January 1753. 
The clerical party at once discetned what tremendous 
fortifications, with how deadly an armament, were 
rising up in face of their camp. The Jesuits had 
always been jealoua of an enterprise in which they 
had not been invited to take a part. They had ex- 
pected at least to have the control of the articles on 
theology. They now were bent on taking the work 
into their own hands, and orthodoxy hastily set all the 
machinery of its ally, authority, in vigorous motion. 

The first attack was indirect An abb6 de Prades 
sustained a certain thesis in an official exercise at the 
Sorhonne, and Diderot was suspected, without good 
reason, of being its true author. An examination of 
its propositions was ordereil. It was pronounced 
pernicious, dangerous, and tending to deism, chiefly 
on account of some too suggestive comparisons between 
the miraculous healings in the New Testament, and 
those ascribed in the more ancient legend to jEscula- 
pius. Other grounds of vehement objection were 
found in the writer's maintenance of the Lockian 
theory of the origin of our ideas. To deny the 
innatenoss of ideas was roundly assorted to be 
materialism and atheism. The ahbfe de Prades was 
condemned, and deprived of his license (Jan 27, 1752). 
! known to be a friend of Diderot, and was 
suspected of being the writer of articles on theology 

the Encyclopiedia, the design of the Jesuit cabal in 
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ruining De Prades was to discredit the new under- 
taking, and to induce the government to prohibit it. 
Their next etep waa to procure a pastoral from the 
archbishop of Paris. This document not only con- 
demned the heretical propositions of Do Prades, hut 
referred in sombre terms to unnamed works teeming 
with error and impiety. Every one understood the 
reference, and among its effects was an extension of 
the vogue and notoriety of the Eucycloptedia.^ The 
Jesuits were not allowed to retain a monopoly.of 
]>eTBecuting zeal, and the Jansenists refused to he left 
behind in the race of hypocritical intrigue. The 
bishop of Auxerre, who belonged to this party, fol- 
lowed his brother prelate of Paris in a more direct 
attack, in which he included not only the Encyclo- 
psedia, but Montesquieu and Buffon. De Prades took 
to flight. D'Alemhert commended him to Voltaire, 
then at Berlin. The king was absent, but Voltaire 
gave royal protection to the fugitive until Frederick's 
return. De Prades was then at once taken into 
favour and appointed reader to the king. He proved 
but a poor martyr, however, for he afterwards retracted 
his heresies, got a benefice, and was put into prison 
by Frederick for giving information to his French 
countrymen during the Seven Years' War.^ Unfor- 
timately neither orthodoxy nor heterodoxy has any 
exclusive patent for monopoly of rascals. 

' Barbier, v. 151, ]53. 

' Diderot to Voland, tB«ii., svia. 36]. Carljle's Predirick, 
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Meanwhile Diderot wrote on his behalf an energetic 
and dignified reply to the aggressive pastoral. This 
apology is not such a masterpiece of eloquence as the 
magnificent letter addressed by Eousseau ten years 
later to the archbishop of Paris, after the pastoral 
against Emilius. But Diderot's vindication of De 
Prades is firm, moderate, and closely argumentativa 
The piece is worth turning to in our own day, when 
great dignitaries of the churches too often show the 
same ignorance, tie same temerity, and the same 
reckless want of charity, as the bishop of Auxerre 
showed a hundred and twenty years ago. They 
resort to the very same fallacies by way of shield 
against scientific truths or philosophical speculations 
that happen not to be easily reconcilable with their 
official opinions. " I know nothing so indecent," says 
Dideroti "and nothing so injurioue to religion as 
these vague declamations of theologians against reason. 
One would suppose, to hear them, that men could 
only enter into the bosom of Christianity as a herd 
of cattle enter into a stable ; and that we must 
renounce our common sense either to embrace our 
rehgion or to remain in it. , . . Such principles as 
youi-s are made to frighten small souls; everything 
alarms them, because they perceive clearly the con- 
sequences of nothing ; they set up connections among 
things which have nothing to do with one another ; 
they spy danger in any method of arguing which is 
strange to them ; thoy float at hazard between truths 
and prejudices which they never distinguish, and to 
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wliidi they are equally attached; and aD their life 
is passed in crying oat either miracle or impiety." 
In an eloqaeDt peroration, which is not more eloquent 
than it is instructive, De Pradea is made to tnm roond 
on his Jansenist cecisor, and reproou;h him with the 
disturbance with which the intestine rivalries of 
Jansenist and Jesuit had afflicted the faithfoL " It 
is the abominable testtmony of your conmlaiona," he 
cries, " that has overthrown the testimooy of miracles. 
It is the fatuous audacity with which yonr fanatics 
hare confronted persecntion, that has annihilated the 
evidence of the martyrs. It is yonr declamations 
against sovereign pontiff, against bishops, against all 
the orders of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, that have 
covered priest, altar, and creed with opprobrium. If 
the pope, the bishops, the priests, the simple faithful, 
the whole church, if its mysteries, its sacraments, its 
temples, ita ceremonies, have fallen into contempt, 
yours, yours, is the handiwork."' 

Bourdaloue more than half a century before had 
tauntcil the trcc-thinkers of his day with falseness 
and inconwstcncy in taking sides with the Jansenists, 
whose Hupertttitions they notoriously held in open 
contempt. The motive for the alliance was tolerably 
obvious. The Jansonistfl, apart from their theology, 
were above all else tlie representatives of opposition 
to authority. It was for this that Lewis xiv. counted 
thaii atlietsts. The Jesuits, it has been 

\ said, in keeping down their enemies by force, 
Al'J'iiiii- ih VAhhr <lf Pradm. (Eiiv., i. 482. 
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became the partiBana of absolnte government, and 
upheld it on every occasion. The Janaeniats, after 
they had been crushed by violence, began to feel to 
what excesses power might be brought From being 
speculative enemies to. freedom as a theory, they 
became, through the education of persecution, the 
partisans of freedom in practice. The quarrel of 
Molinista and Jansenists, from a question of theology, 
grew into a question of human liberty.^ 

Circumstances had now changed. The free-thinkers 
were becoming strong enough to represent opposition 
to authority on their own principles and in their own 
persons. Diderot's vigo.raus remonstrance with the 
bishop of Auxerre incidentally marks for ua the definite 
rupture of philosophic sympathy for the Jansenist 
champions. " It is your disputatiousness," he said, 
" which within the last forty years baa made far more 
unbelievers than all the productions of philosophy." 
As wo cannot too clearly realise, it was the flagrant 
social incompetence of the church which brought what 
they called Philosophy, that is to say Liberalism, into 
vogue and power. Locke's Essay had been translated 
in ITOO, but it had made no mark, and as late as 1725 
the first edition of the translation remained unsold. 
It was the weakness and unsightly decrepitude of the 
ecclesiastics which opened the way for the thinkers. 

This victory, however, was not yet. Diderot had 
still a dismal wilderness to travei'se. He was not 
without secret friends even in the camp of his enemies. 
' See Joliez, i. 368, 
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After his reply to Pfere Berthier's attack on the Pro- 
spectus, he received an anonymous letter to the effect 
that if he wished to avenge himself on the Jesuits, 
there were both important documentB and money at 
his command. Diderot replied that he was in uo want 
of money, and that he had no time to spare for Jesuit 
ilocuments.^ He trusted to reason. Neither reason 
nor eloquence availed against the credit at court of 
the ecclesiastical cabal. The sale of the second volume 
of the Encyclopasdia was stopped by orders which 
Maleaherbes was reluctantly compelled to issue. A 
decree of the king's council (Feb. 7, 1752) suppressed 
both volumes, as containing maxims hostile to the 
royal authority and to religion. The publishers were 
forbidden to reprint them, and the booksellers were 
forbidden to deliver any copies that might stili be in 
hand. The decree, however, contained no prohibition 
of the continuance of the work. It was probably not 
meant to do anything more serious than to pacify the 
Jesuits, and lend an apparent justification to the 
officious pastorals of the great prelates. Some even 
thought that the aim of the government was to fore- 
stall severer proceedings on the part of the parliament 
of lawyers ;^ for corporations of lawyers have seldom 
been less bigoted or obstructive than corporations of 
churchmen. Nor were lawyers and priests the only 
foes. Even the base and despicable jealousies of 
booksellers counted for something in the storm." 

A curious triumph awaited the harassed Diderot. 

' sue. 425. ' Barbier, v, 100. ' lb. v. 169. 
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He was compelled, undor pain of a, second incarcera- 
tion, to hand over to the authorities all the papers, 
proof-sheets, and plates in his pwsseasion. The Jesuit 
cabal supposed that if they could obtain the materials 
for the future volumes, they could easily arrange and 
manipulate them to suit their own purposes. Their 
ignorance and presumption were speedily confounded. 
In taking Diderot's papers, they had forgotten, as 
Grimm says, to take his head and his genius : they 
had forgotten to ask him for a key to articles which, 
so far from understanding, they with some confusion 
vainly strove even to decipher. The government 
was obliged (May 1762) to appeal to Diderot and 
D'Alembert to resume a work for which their enemies 
had thus proved themselves incompetent. Yet, by 
one of the meannesses of decaying authority, the 
decree of three months before was left suspended 
over their heads.^ 

The third volume of the Encyclopedia appeared 
in the autumn of, 1753. D'Alembert prefixed an in- 
troduction, vindicating himself and hia colleague with 
a manliness, a sincerity, a gravity, a fire, that are 
admirable and touching. "What," he concluded, 
"can malignity henceforth devise against two men of 
letters, trained long since by their meditations to fear 
neither injustice nor poverty ; who having learnt by 
a long and mournful experience, not to despise, but 
to mistnist and dread men, have the courage to love 
them, and the prudence to flee them 1 . . . After 
Grimm, Corr. Lit., i. 8]. Barbier, » 
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haviDg been the atormy and painful occupatioB of the 
moat precious years of our lite, this work will perhaps 
be the solaco ot its close. May it, when both we and 
our enemies alike have ceased to exist, be a durable 
monument of the good intention ot the one, and the 
injustice of the other. . . . Let ub remember the 
fable of Bocalina : 'A traveller was disturbed by the 
importunate chirmpinga of the grasshoppers; he 
woidd fain have slain them every one, but only got 
belated and missed his way ; he need only have fared 
peacefully on his road, and the grasshoppers would 
have died of themselves before the end of a weelc'"^ 
A volume was now produced in each year, until 
the autumn of 1757 and the issue of the seventh 
volume. This brought the work down to Gyromancy 
and Gythium. Then there arose storms and divisions 
which marked a memorable epoch alike in the history 
of the book, in the life of Diderot and others, and in 
the thought of the century. The progress of the 
work in popularity during the five years between 
1752 and 1757 had been steady and unbroken. The 
original subscribers were baiely two thousand. When 
the fourth volume appeared, there were three thou- 
sand. The seventh volume found nearly a thousand 
moro.^ Such prodigious success wrought the chagrin 
of the party of superstition to fever heat. As each 
annual volume came from the press and found a wider 
circle of readers than its predecessor, their mahce and 
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irritation waxed a degree more intenae. They scattered 
maligiiant rumours abroad ; they showered pamphlets; 
no imputation was too odious or too ridiculous for 
them. Diderot, D'Alembert, Voltaire, Kousseau, , 
Buffon, were declared to have organised a league of , 
writers, with the deliberate purpoae of attacking the ,' 
public tranquillity and overthrowing society. They \? 

3 denounced as heads of a formal conspiracy, a 
clandestine association, a midnight band, united in a 
horrible community of pestilent opinions and sombre ^ 



In the seventh volume an aiticle appeared which 
made the fennent angrier than it had ever been. 
D'Alembert. had lately been the guest of Voltaire at 
Ferney, whence he had made frequent visits to Geneva. 
s intercourse with the ministers of that famous 
city, he came to the conclusion that their religious 
opinions were really Socinian, and when he wrote the 
article on Geneva he stated this. He stated it in such 
3. way as to make their heterodox opinions a credit 
to Genevese pastors, because he associated disbelief 
in the divinity of Jesus Christ, in mysteries of faitb, 
1 eternal punishment, with a practical life of 
admirable simplicity, purity, and tolerance. Each 
line of this eulogy on the Socinian preachers of 
Geneva, veiled a burning and contemptuous reproach 
against the cruel and darkened spirit of the church- 
men in France. Jesuit and Jansenist, loose abb^s 
and debauched prelates, felt the quivering of the 
arrow in the quick, as they read that the morals of 
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the Genevese pastors were exemplary ; that they did 
not pass their Kves in furious disputes upOii unintel- 
ligible points; that they brought no indecent and 
persecuting accusation against one another before the 
civil magistrate. There was gall and wormwood to 
the orthodox bigot in the harmless statement that 
" Hell, which is one of the principal articles of our 
belief, has ceased to be one with many of the ministers 
of Geneva ; it would be, according to them, a great 
insult to the divinity, to imagine that this Being, so 
full of justice and goodness, is capable of punishing 
our faults by an eternity of torment : they explain in 
as good a sense as they can the formal passages of 
Scripture which are contrary to their opinion, declar- 
ing that we ought never in the sacred books to take 
anything literally, that seems to wound humanity and 
reason." And we may be sure that D'Alembert was 
thinking less of the consistory and the great council 
of Geneva, than of the priests and the parliament of 
Paris, when he praised the Protestant pastors, not 
only for their tolerance, but for confining themselves 
within their proper functions, and for being the first 
to set an example of submission to the magistrates 
and the laws. The intention of this elaborate and 
reasoned account of the creed and practice of a hand- 
ful of preachers in a heretical town, could not be 
mistaken by those at whom it was directed. It pro- 
duced in the black ranks of official orthodoxy fully 
as angry a shock as its writer could have designed 
The church had not yet, we must remember, bor- 
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rowed the principleB of humanity and tolerance from 
atheists. It was not the comparatively purified 
ChriHtian doctrine of our own time with which the 
Encyclopsediats did battle, but an organised corpora- 
tion, with exceptional ttibunala, with special material . 
privileges, with dungeons and chains at their disposal. 
We have to realise that official religion was then a 
strange union of Byzantine decrepitude, with the , 
energetic ferocity of the Holy Office. Within five 
years of this indirect plea of D'Alemhert for tolerance 
and humanity, Galas was murdered by the orthodoxy 
of Toidouse. Nearly ten years later (1766), we find 
Lewis XV., with the steam of the Pare aux Cerfs 
about him, rewarded by the loyal acclamations of a 
Parisian crowd, for descending from his carriage as a 
priest passed bearing the sacrament, and prostrating 
himself in the mud before the holy symbol.' ^M>4h6 
sifflie yeai th o youth L a Dam. >mB "^Bt tortured, then 
beheaded, then burnt, for some- presumed disrespect 
to the same holy symbol — then become the hateful 
ensign of humtui degradation, of fanatical cruelty, of 
rancorous -si^jeratiti on. Yet I should he sorry to be 
unjust. It is to be said that even in these had days 
when religion meant cruelty and cabal, the one or 
two men who boldly withstood to the face the king 
and the Pompadour for the vileness of their lives, 
were priests of the church. 

D'Alemhert's article hardly goes beyond what to 
us seem the axioms of all men of sense. We must 
' Hardy, quoted hj Aubertia, 407, 408. 
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remembor the time. Even members of the philo- 
sophic party itself, like Grimm, thought the article 
misplaced and hardy.^ The Gencvese ministers in- 
dignantly repudiated the compliment of Socinianism, 
and the eulogy of being rather less irrational than 
their neighbours. Voltaire read and read again with 
delight, and plied the writer with reiterated exhorta- 
tions in every key, not to allow himself to be driven 
from the great work by the raging of the heathen 
and the vain imaginings of the people.^ 

While the storm seemed to be at its height, an 
incident occurred which let loose a new flood of violent 
passion. HolviStius published that memorable book 
in which he was thought to have told all the world 
its own secret. His De I'Esprit came out in 1758.^ 
It provoked a general insurrection of public opinion. 
The devout and the heedless agreed in denouncing it 
as scandalous, licentious, impious, and pregnant with 
peril The philosophic party felt that their ally had 
dealt a sore blow to liberty of thought and the free 
expression of opinion. "Philosophy," said Grimm, 
by philosophy, as I have said, meaning Liberalism, 
" will long feel the effect of the rising of opinion which 
this author has caused by his book ; and for having 
described too freely a morality that is bad and false 
in itscK, M. Helvtistius will have to reproach himself 
with all the restraints that are now sure to be imposed 

' Corr. UL, ii. 271. 

" To D'AIcmljert, Dec. 29, 1757 ; Jan. 1768. 

' For n nliort account of Hclvetius'a book, see a later chapter. 
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OQ the few men of lofty genius who still are left to us, 
■whose destiny was to enlighten their fellows, and to 
spread truth over the earth."' 

At the beginning of 1759 the procurcur-g&i^ral 
laid an information before the court against Helrttius's 
book, against half a dozen minor publications, and 
finally against the EncyclopEedia. The De VEsprii 
was alleged to be a mere abridgment of the Encyclo- 
pedia, and the Encyclopedia was denounced as being 
the opprobrium of the nation by its impious masdmH 
and its hostility to morals and religion. The court 
appointed nine commissaries to examine the seven 
volumes, suspending their further sale or delivery in 
the meanwhile. When the commissaries sent in their 
report a month later, the parliament was dissatisfied 
with its tenonr, and appointed four new examiners, 
two of them being theologians and two of them 
lawyers. Before the new censors had time to do 
their work, the Council of State interposed with an 
arbitrary decree (March 1759) suppressing the privi- 
lege which had been conceded in 1746; prohibiting 
the sale of the seven volumes already printed, and 
the printing of any future volumes under pain of , 
exemplary punishment.^ The motive for this inter- 
vention has never been made plain. One view is that 
the king's government resented the action of the law 
courts, and that the royal decree was only an episode 
in the quarrel then raging between the crown and the 
parliaments. Another opinion is that Malesherbea or 

Corr. lAt., v. 292, 293, ' Earhiar, tIi. 12S-H2. 
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Choiseul was anxious to please the daupbiD and the 
Jesuit party at Versailles. The moat probable explan- 
ation is that the authorities were eager to silence one 
at least of the three elements of opposition, the Jan- 
senists, the lawyers, and the philosophers, — who were 
then distracting the realm. The two former were 
beyond their direct reach. They threw themaolvea 
upon the foe who happened to be most accessible. 

The goTemment, however, had no intention of 
finaUy exterminating an. enemy who might at some 
future day happen to be a convenient ally. They 
encouraged or repressed the philosophers according 
to the pohtical calculations of the moment, sometimes 
according to the caprices of the king's mistress, or 
even a minister's mistress. When the clergy braved 
the royal authority, the hardiest productions were 
received with indulgence. If the government were 
reduced to satisfy the clei^, then even the very 
commonplaces of the new philosophy became ground 
for accusation. The Encyclopsedia was naturally ex- 
ptBed in a special degree to such alternations of favour 
and suspicion.^ The crisis of 1759 furnishes a curious 
illustration of this. As we have seen, in the spring 
of that year the privilege was withdrawn from the 
four associated booksellers, and the continuance of the 
work strictly prohibited. Yet the printing was not 
suspended for a week. Fifty compositors were busily 
setting up a book which the ordinance of the govera- 

had decisively forbidden under heavy penalties. 

Lacretelle'fl France peiidaiit le ISiime SUcle, 
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The same kind of connivance waa practised to the 
advantage of other branches of the opposition. Thirty 
years before this, the organ of the Jansenist party 
was peremptorily suppressed. The police instituted 
a rigorous search, and seized the very presses on which 
the Nouvellea Eccl^aiasdquea was being printed. But 
the journal continued to appear, and was circulated, 
just as regularly as before.^ 

The history of the policy of authority towards the 
Encyclopsedia is only one episode in the great lesson 
of the reign of Lewis xv. It was long a common 
mistake to think of this king's system of government 
as violent and tyrannical. In truth, its failure and 
confusion resulted less from the arhitrarinoss of its 
procedure, than from the hopeless absence of tenacity, 
conviction, and consistency in the substance and 
direction of its objects. And this, again, was the 
result partly of the complex and intractable nature of 
the opposition with which successive ministers had to 
deal, and partly of the overpowering strength of those 
Asiatic maxims of government which Richelieu and 
Lewis XIV. had invested with such ruinous prestigo. 
The impatience and charlatanry of emotional or 
pseudo-scientific admirers of a personal system blind 
them to the permanent truth, of which the succession 
of the decrepitude of Lewis xv. to the strength of his 

^^L greatrgrandfather, and of the decrepitude of Napoleon 

^^^ III. to the strength of his uncle, are only illustrations. 

^^B The true interest of all these details about a mere 

^^1 ^ Jabcz, ii. iSi, 539. 
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book lies in the immense significance of the movement 
of political ideas and forces to which they belong; 
The true interest of all history lies in the spectacle 
which it furnishes of the growth and dissolution, the 
shock and the transformation, incessantly at work 
among the great groups of human conceptiona. The 
decree against the Encyclopsodia marks the central 
moment of a collision between two antagonistic con- 
ceptiona which disputed, and in France still dispute, 
with one another the ehaping and control of institu- 
tions. One of these ideas is the exclusion of political 
authority from the sphere and function of directing / 
opinion; it implies the absolute secularisation of 
government The rival idea prompted the masaacre . 
of St Bartholomew, the dragonnades, the revocation ' 
of the Edict of Nantes, and all the other acta of the 
same policy, which not only deprived France of thou- 
sands of the most conscientious and most ingeniona 
of her sons, but warped and corrupted the integrity 
of the national conscience. It is natural that we 
should feel anger at the arbitrary attempt to arrest 
Diderot's courageous and enlightened undertaking. 
Yet in truth it was only the customary inference from 
an accepted principle, that it is the business or the 
right of governments to guide thought and regulate 
its expression. The Jesuits acted on this theory, and 
resorted to repressive power and the secular arm 
whenever they could. The Jansenists repudiated the 
principle, but eagerly practised it whenever the turn ^ 
of inti'iguo gave them the chance. 
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An extraordinary and unforeseen circumstance 
changed the external bearings of this critical conflict 
of ideas. The conception of the duties of the tem- 
poral authority in the spiritual sphere had been 
associated hitherto with Catholic doctrina The decay 
of that doctrine was rapidly discrediting the conception 
allied with it. But the movement was interrupted. 
And it was interrupted by a man who suddenly stepped 
out from the ranks of the Encyclopaedists themselves. 
Rousseau from his soKtary cottage at Montmorencv' 
(1758) fulminated the celebrated letter to D'Alember|l 
on Stage Plays. The article on Geneva in the seventHi 
volume of the Encyclopiedia had not only praised thfa 
pastors for their unbelief; it also assailed the timeV 
honoured doctrine of the churches that the theatre ia 
an institution from hell and an invention of devils.) 
D'Alembert paid a compliment to his patriarch and 
master at Femey, as well as shot a bolt at his ecclesi- 
astical foes in Paris, iy urging the people of Geneva 
to shake olf irrational prejudices and straightway to 
set up a playhouse, Eouaseau had long been brood- 
ing over certain private grievances of his own against 
Diderot ; the dieaiy story has been told by me before, 
and happily need not be repeated.^ He took the 
occasion of D'Alembert's mischievous suggestion to 
hia native Geneva, not merely to denounce the dramS 
with all the force and eloquence at his command, buji 
formally to declare the breach between himself and 
Diderot. From this moment he treated the Holba- 
Eotimeau, Tol. L chaps, vii. and ii. (Qloto Bvo ed.) 
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chians — so he contemptiioTiBly styled the Encyclopje- 
dists — aa enemies of the human race and diaseminatora 
of the deadliest poisons. 

This was no mere quarrel of rival authors. It 
marked a fundamental divergence in thought, and 
proclaimed the beginning of a disastrous reaction in 
the very heart of the school of illumination. A mon g 
the most conspicuous e!emants-of tho reaction were 
the Enb ordipatio D of reason- to- -e m o ti on-: ^o 
diBplacomaat-o£ ipduBtry ,-Bci6Be% energetic and many- 
Bided ingenuity, hy dreamy indolence ; and finally, 
'hat brings us back to our starting-point, the euppres- 
B!on of opinions deemed to be anti-social by the secular 
arm. The old idea was brought back in a new dress ; 
the absolutist conception of the function of authority, 
associated with a theietic doctrine. Unfortunately 
for Prance, Rousseau's idea prospered, and ended by 
vanquishing its antagonist. The reason is plain. 
Rousseau's idea exactly fitted in with the political 
traditions and institutions of the country. It was 
lily and directly compatible than was the 
contending idea, with that temper and set of men's 
minds which tradition and institutions had fixed so 
diaaatrously deep in the national character. 

The crisis of 1758-59, then, is a date of the highest 
importance. It marks a collision between the old 
principle of Lewis xiv., of the Bartholomew Massacre, 
of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and the new 
rationaliatic principle of spiritual emancipation. The 
old principle was decrepit, it was no longer able to 
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maintain itself; the hounds were furious, but their 
fury was toothlees, Before the new principle could 
achieve mastery, Eousaeau had made mastery impoa- 
aibla Two men came into the world at this very 
moment, whom destiny made incarnations of the 
discordant principles. Danton and Robespierre were 
both bom in 1759. Diderot seems to have had a 
bibhcal presentiment, says Michelefc. " We feel that 
he saw, beyond Rousseau, something sinister, a spectre 
of the future. Diderot-Dan ton already looks in the 
face of KouBseau-Eobespierre." * 

A more vexatious incident now befell the all-daring, 
all-^nduring Diderot, than either the decree of the 
Council or the schism of the heresiarch at Mont- 
morency. D'AlfimlteiEl .declared his intention of 
abandoning the work, and urged his colleague to do 
the same. His letters to^_Vdtai!:a_ali9w intelligibly 
enough how he brought himself to this resolution. 
"I am worn out," ho says, "with the afironts and 
vexations of every kind that this work draws down 
upon us. The hateful and even infamous satires which 
they print against us, and which are not only tolerated, 
but protected, authorised, applauded, nay, actually 
commanded by the people with piower in their hands ; 
the sermons, or rather the tocsins that are rung against 
us at Versailles in the presence of the king, nemine 
redama/nie ; the new intolerable inquisition that they 
are bent on practising against the Encyclopfedia, by 
giving UH now censors who are more absurd and more 
' Louis XV. et Louis XVL, p. 50, 




intractable than could be found at Goa; all these 
reasons, joined to some others, drive me to give up 
this accursed work once for all." He cared nothing 
for libels or stinging pamphlets in themselves, but 
iihels permitted or ordered by those who could 
instantly have suppressed them, were a different 
thing, especially when they vomited forth the vilest 
personalities. He admitted that there were other 
reasons why he was bent on retiring, and it would 
appear that one of these reasons was dissatisfaction 
with the financial arrangements of the bookseUers.' 

Voltaire for some time remonstrated against this 
retreat before the hated Inf&me. At length hia 
opinion came round to D'Alembert's reiterated asser- 
tions of the shame and baseness of men of letters 
subjecting themselves to the humiliating yoke of 
ministers, priests, and police. Voltaire wrote to 
Diderot, protesting that before all things it was 
necessary to present a firm front to the foe ; it would 
be atrocious weakness to continue the work after 
D'Alembert bad quitted it; it was monstrous that 
such a genius as Diderot should make himself the 
slave of hooksollers and the victim of fanatics, > Must 
this dictionary, he asked, which is a hundred times 
more useful than Bayle's, bo fettered with the super- 
stition which it should annihilate ; must they make 
terms with scoundrels who keep terms with none ; 
could the enemies of reason, the persecutors of philo- 

' Jan. 11, 1753. .Tan. 30, 1758. Diderot to Mdlle. Vuland, 
Oct. 11, 1769. See the following chapUi'. 
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sophors, the assassins of our kings, still dare to lift 
up their voices in such a century as that ! " Men are 
on the eve of a great revolution in the human mind, 
and it is you to whom they are most of all indebted 
for it."^ 

More than once Voltairs entreated. Jiiderot to- 
finisli his work in a foreign country where his hands 
would "Be free. -^"No," said Diderot in a reply of 
pathetic energy ; ""to abandon the work is turning 
our back upon the breach, and to do precisely what 
the villains who persecute ua desire. If you knew 
with what Joy they have leamt D'Alembert's deser- 
tion 1 It is not for us to wait until the government 
have punished the brigands to whom they have given 

• OS up. Is it for us to complain, when they associate 
irith us in their insults men who are so much hotter 
than ever we shall bo 1 What ought we to do then ^ 
Do what becomes men of courage,^ — despise our foes, 
follow them up, and take advantage, as we have done, 
of the feebleness of our censors. If D'Alembert 

• resumes, and we coujplete our work, is not that 
vengeance enough ? ■ i . After all this, you will 
believe that I cling- atrany price to the Encyclopaedia, 
and you will be mistaken. My dear master, I am over 
forty. I am tired out with tricks and shufBings. I 
cry from morning till night for rest, rest ; and scarcely 

ta day passes when I am not tempted to go and live 
in obscurity and die in peace in the depths of my old 
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country. There comes a time when all ashes are 
mingled. Then what will it boot me to have been 
Voltaire or Diderot, or whether it is your three 
syllables or my three syllables that survive? One 
must work, one must be useful, one owes an account 
of one's gifts, etcetera, etcetera. Be useful to men ! 
Is it quite clear that one does more than amuse them, 
and that there is much difference between the philo- 
sopher and the flute-player? They listen to one or 
the other with pleasure or disdain, and remain what 
they were. The Athenians were never wickeder than 
in the time of Socrates, and perhaps all that they owe 
to his existence is a crime the more. That there is 
more spleen than good sense in all this, I admit — and 
back I go to the Encyclopaedia." ^ 

Thus for seven years the labour of conducting the 
vast enterprise fell upon Diderot alone. He had not 
only to write articles upon the most exhausting and 
various kinds of subjects ; he had also to distribute 
topics among his writers, to shape their manuscripts, 
to correct proof-sheets, to supervise the preparation of 
the engravings, to write the text explanatory of them, 
and all this amid constant apprehension and alarm 
from the government and the police. He would have 
been free from persecution at Lausanne or at Leyden. 
The two great sovereigns of the north who thought it 
part of the trade of a king to patronise the new philo- 
sophy, offered him shelter at Petersburg or Berlin.^ 

I Diderot to Voltaire, Feb. 19, 1758, xix. 452. 
2 To Voland, (Euv., xix. 146. 
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But hov conld he transport to the bants of the 
Neva or the Spree hie fifty skilled compositors, Ms 
crafty engravers on copper-plate, and ail the host 
of his indnstrial army? Hov could he find in those 
half -barbarous lands the looms and engines and 
thousand cunning implemente and marvelloua pro- 
cesses which he had under his eye and ready to his 
hand in France I And bo he held fast to his post on 
the fifth floor of the house in the Rue Saint Benolt, a 
standing marvel to the world of letters for all time. 

Aa his toil was drawing to a close, he suddenly 
received the most mortifying of all the blows that 
were struck at him in the course of his prolonged, 
hazardous, and tormenting adventure. After the in- 
terruption in 1759, it was resolved to bring out the 
ten volumes which were still wanting, in a single 
issue. Le Breton was entmatod with the business of 
printing them. The manuscript was set in type, 
Diderot corrected the proof-sheets, saw the revises, 
and returned each sheet duly marked with bis signa- 
ture for the press. At this point the nefarious opera- 
tion of Le Breton began. He and his foreman took 
possession of the sheets, and proceeded to retrench, 
cut out, and suppress every passage, line, or phrase, 
that appeared to them to be likely to provoke clamour 
or the anger of the government. They thus, of their 
own bruto authority, reduced most of the beat articles 
to the condition of fragments mutilated and despoiled 
of all that had been most valuable in them. The 
iacreants did not even trouble themselves to secui-o 
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any appearance of order or continuity in these mangled 
skeletons of articles. Their murderous work done, 
they sent the pages to the press, and to make the 
mischief beyond remedy, they committed all the 
original manuscripts and proof-sheeta to the flames. 
One day, when the printing was nearly completed 
(1764), Diderot having occasion to consult an article 
under the letter S, found it entirely spoiled. He 
stood confounded. An instant's thought revealed the 
printer's atrocity. He eagerly turned to the articles 
on which he and his subordinates had taken most 
pains, and found everywhere the same ravages and 
disorder. " The discovery," says &rimm, " threw him 
into a state of frenzy and despair which I shall never 
forget." ' He wept tears of rage and torment in the 
presence of tie criminal himself, and before wife and 
children and sympathising domestics. For weeks he 
could neither eat nor sleep. "For years," he cried 
to Le Breton, "you have been basely cheating me. 
You have massacred, or got a hrute beast to massacre, 
the work of twenty good men who have devoted to 
you their time, their talents, their vigils, from love of 
right and truth, from the simple hope of seeing their 
ideas given to the public, and reaping from them a 
little consideration richly earned, which your injustice 
and thankleasness have now stolen from them for 
ever. . . . You and your book will be dragged 
through the mire ; you will henceforth be cited as a 
man who has been guilty of an act of treachery, an 
' Con: LU.,v± 116. 
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act of vilo hardihood, to which nothing that has ever 
happened in this world can be compared. Then yon 
will be able to judge your panic terror, and the 
cowardly counsels of those barbarous Ostrogoths and 
stupid Vandals who helped you in the havoc you have 
made." ^ 

Yet he remained undaunted to the very last. His 
first movement to throw up the work, and denounce 
Le Breton's outrage to the suhacribers and the world, 
was controlled. His labour had lost its charm. The 
monument was disfigured and defaced. He never 
forgot the horrible chagrin, and he never forgave the 
ignoble author of it But the last stone was at length 
laid. In 1765 the subscribers received the concluding 
ten volumes of letterpress. The eleven volumes of 
plates were not completed tmtil 1772. The copies 
bore Neufch^tel on the title-page, and were distributed 
privately. The clergy in their assembly at once 
levelled a decree at the new book. The parliament 
quashed this, not from love of the book, but from 
hatred of the clergy. The government, however, 
ordered all who possessed the Enoyclopiedia to deliver 
it over forthwith to the police. Eventually the copies 
were returned to their owners vrith some petty 
curtailments. 

Voltaire has left us a vivacious picture of authority 
in grave consultation over the great engine of destruc- 
tion. With that we may conclude our account of 
its strange eventful history, 

' Corr. Lit., viL 148. 
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A aervant of Lewis xv. told me that one day the king 
liiB master supping at Trianon with a small party, the 
talk happened to turn first upon the chaae, and next on 
gunpowder. Some one said that the beat powder was 
made of equal parte of saltpetre, of sulphur, and of char- 
coal. The Duke de la Vallifere, better informed, main- 
tained that to make good gunpowder you required one 
pajt of aulphnr and one of charcoal to five parts of 
saltpetre. 

" It ia cnrioufi," said the Duke de Nivemois, " that we 
shoald amuse ourselves every day in kjlling partridges at 
Versailles, and sometimea in kiUing men or getting our- 
selves kiUed on. the frontier, without knowing eiactly how 
the billin g is done." 

"Alaa," said Madame de Pompadour, "we are all 
reduced to that about everything in the world : I don't 
know how they compound the rouge that I put on my 
cheeks, and I should be vastly puzzled if they were to ask 
me how they make my silk stockings." 

" 'Tifl a pity, then," said the Duke de la VaUitre, " that 
his Majesty should have confiscated our Encyclopedias, 
which cost us a hundred pistoles apiece : we should soon 
find there an answer to all our dtfflcultiea." 

The king justified the confiscation ; he had been warned 
that one-and-twenty folios, that were to be found on the 
dressing-tables of fjl the ladies, were the most dangerous 
thing in all the world tor the kingdom of France ; and he 
meant to find out for himself whether this were true or 
not, before letting people read the book. When supper 
was over, he sent three lackeys for the book, and they 
returned each with a good deal of difficulty carrying seven 
volumes. 

It was then seen from the article Powder that the Duke 
de la Vallifere was right ; and then Modame de Pompadour 
learnt the difference between the old rouge of Spain, with 
which the ladies of Madrid coloured their faces, and the 
rouge of the ladies of Paris, She knew tliat the Greek 
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and Roman ladiea were painted witt the purple tliat come 
from the mure*, and that therefore our scarlet is the 
pnrple of the ancients ; that there was more saffron in 
the TOi^e of Spain, and more cochineal in that of France. 

She saw how they made her stockinga hy loom ; and 
the machine transported her with amazement. 

Everyone threw himself on the volumes like the 
daughters of Lycomedes on tlie ornaments of Ulysaes ; 
every one immediately found all he sought. Those who 
were at law were surprised to see their afiair decided. 
The king read all ahout the righta of hia crown. "But 
upon my word," he said, ' ' I can't tell why they spoke bo 
ill of this book." " Do you not see, aire, said the Duke 
de Nivemois, " it ia becauae the book ia ao good ; people 
never cry out against what is mediocre or common in any- 
thing. If women seek to throw ridicule on a new arrival, 
she ia sure to be prettier than they are." 

All this time they kept on turning over the leaves ; 

and the Count de C aaid aloud — " Sire, how happy 

you are, that under your reign men ahould be found 
capable of understanding all the arts and transmitting 
them to posterity. Everything is here, from the way to 
make a pin down to the art of casting and pointing your 
guns ; from the infinitely little up to the infinitely great. 
Thank Qod for having brought into the world in your king- 
dom the men who have done auch good work for the whole 
imiverae. Other nations must either buy the Encyclopjedia, 
or else they must pirate it. Take all my property if you 

I will, but give me hack my Encyclopedia." 
" Yet they aay," replied the kjng, " that there are 
many faults in this work, necessary and admirable as it is." 
" Sire," said the Count de , " there were at your 
supper two ragouts which were failures j we left them 
uneaten, and yet we had excellent cheer. "Would yon 
have had them throw all the supper out of the window 
becauae of those two ragouts ? . . ," 
Envy and Ignorance did not count themselves beaten ; 
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the two immortal sisters continueJ their cries, their 
cahala, their perBecutiuns. What happened 1 Foreigners 
brought out four editions of this French book which in 
France was pi'oacribed, and they gained about 1,800,000 
crowaa.1 

In a monofconouB world it is a pity to spoU a strik- 
ing effect, yet one must be vigilant. It has escaped 
the attention of writers who have reproduced this 
lively scene, that Madame de Pompadour was dead 
before the volumes containing Powder and Eouge 
wore bom. The twenty-one volumes were not pub- 
lished until 1765, and she died in the spring of the 
previous year. But the substance of the story is 
probably true, though Voltaire has only made a slip 
in a name. 

As to the reference with which Voltaire impatiently 
concludes, we have to remember that the work was 
being printed at Geneva as it came out in Paris. 
It was afterwards reprinted as a whole both at Geneva 
(1777) and at Lausanne (1778). An edition appeared 
at Leghorn in 1770, and another at Lucca in 1771. 
Immediately after the completion of the Encyclopiedia 
there began to appear volumes of selections from it. 
The compilers of these anthologies (for instance of an 
Esprit de I'Sw^ydqpidie published at Geneva in 1768) 
were free from all intention of proselytising. Thoy 
meant only to turn a more or less honest penny by 
serving up in neat duodecimos the liveliest, most 

' (Euv, de Voltaire. Published sometimes amom; Facilka, 
Lg Melanges, 
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curious, and most amusing pieces to be found in the 
immense mass of the folios of the original. 

The EncyclopEedia of Diderot, though not itseif 
the most prodigious achievement on which French 
booksellerB may pride themselves, yet inspired that 
achievement. In 1782 Panckoucke — a famihar name 
in the correspondence of Voltaire and the Voltairean 
family — conceived the plan of a Methodical Encyclo- 
paedia. This colossal work, which really consists of a 
collection of special cycloptediaa for each of the special 
sciences, was not completed until 1832, and comprises 
one hundred and sixty-six volumes of text, with a 
score more volumes of plates. It has no unity of 
doctrine, no equal application of any set of phDosophic 
principles, and no definite social aim. The only 
eucyclopsedia since 1772 with which I am acquainted, 
that ia planned with a view to the presentation of a 

Igener^ body of doctrine, is the mifinishcd Encyelo- 
p^die Nuevelle of Pierre Leroux and Jean Keynaud. 
This work was intended to apply the socialistic and 
Bpiritualistic ideas of its authors over the whole field 
of knowledge and speculation. The result is that it 
furnishes only a series of dissertations, and is not an 
encyclopedia in the ordinary sense.^ 
The booksellers at first spoke of the Encyclopaedia 
aa an affair of two million livres. It appeared, how- 
ever that its cost did not go much beyond one million 
Tlio 



' See CEuo. ChoisUs de Jean Reynavd, reprintfld in 1866, 
Tlio article on EncyclopMie {vol. i.) ia an interoEting uttoinpt tc 
vindibate Cartesian priudples of cJassiGcation. 
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one hundred and forty thousand Uvres. The gross 
return was calculated to bo nearly twice as much. 
The price to the subscriber of the seven volumeB up 
to 1757, of the ten volumes issued in 1765, ai 
the eleven volumes of plates completed in 1772, 
amounted to nine hundred and eighty livres,^ or about 
forty-three pounds sterling of that date, equivalent ii 
value to more than three times the sum in money o 
to-day. 

The payment received by Diderot is a little doubt- 
ful, and the terms were evidently changed from time 
to time, HJR average salary, after D'Alembert had 
quitted him, seems to have amounted to about three 
thousand livres, or one hundred and thirty pounds 
sterling, per annum. This coincides with Grimm's 
statemont that the total sum received by Diderot 
was sixty thousand livrea, or about two thousand six 
hundred pounds sterling,^ And to thint, cried Vol- 
taire, when he heard of Diderot's humble wage, that 
an army contractor makes twenty thousand livres a 
day ! Voltaire himself had made a profit of more 
than half a million livres by a share in an army con- 
tract in the wai- of 1734, and his yearly income derived 
from such gains and their prudent investment was as 
high as seventy thousand livres, representing in value 
a sum not far short of ten thousand pounds a year of 
our present money. 

' See fly-leaf of to!, xjtviil 

' Mim., ii. 116. Giinim, viL 145. 
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All writera on the movemeiifc of illumination in 
France in the eighteeDth century, call our attention 
to the quick tranaformation, which took place after 
the middle of the century, of a speculative or 
phOosophical agitation into a political or social one. 
Eeadera often find some difficulty in understanding 
plainly how or why this metamorphosis was brought 
about. The metaphysical question which men were 
then so fond of discussing, whether matter can think, 
appears very far removed indeed from the sphere of 
political conceptions. The psychological question 
whether our ideas are innate, or are solely given to 
us by experience through the sensations, may strike 
the publicist as having the least possible to do with 
the type of a government or the aims of a community. 
Yet it is really the conclusions to which men come in 
this region, that determine the quality of the civil 
sentiment and the significance of political organisa- 
tion. The theological doctors who persecuted De 
Prades for suggestions of Locke's psychology, and for 
high treason against Cartesianism, were guided by a 
right instinct of self-preservation. De Maistre, by 
far the most acute and penetrating of the Catholic 
school, was never more clear-sighted than when he 
made a vigorous and dehborato onslaught upon Bacon, 
the centre of his movement against revolutionary 
principles.^ 

Da lldatre says that the repntation of Elacon doea not really 
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Ab we have said before, the immediate force of 
apecTilative literature hangs on practical opportuneneaa. 
It was not merely because Bacon and Hobbea and 
Locke had written certain books, that the Encyclo- 
pEedists, who took up their philosophic suecesBion, 
inevitably became a powerful political party, and 
multiplied their adherents in an increasing proportion 
as the years went on. From various circumstMices 
the attack acquired a significance and a weight in 
France which it had never posaeased in England. For 
one thing, physical science had in the interval taken 
immense strides. This both dwarfed the sovereignty 
of theology and theological metaphysics, and indirectly 
disposed men's minds for non- theological theories 
of moral as well as of physical phenomena. In 

go farther lack than the Enoyelopffidia, and that no true dia- 
covarer either Iidhw him or leansd on him for sapport. {Esaemen 
de la Fhil, de Biuon, ii. 110.) Diderot says : " I think I have 
taaght my fellow-citizen a to eBteem and read Bacon ; people 
have tiiroed over tbs pages of this profomid author more since 
the last five or six years than has ever been the case before " 
(ziv. 494). In Profesaor Fowler's careful and elaborat* edition 
of the Novnm Organura {IntrodlKt.,, p. 104), he disputes the 
statement of Montucia and others, that the celebrity of Bacon 
iaXea from the Euoyclop^dia. All tarns upon what we mean 
by celebrity. What the Enoyolopffidists certainly did waa to 
raxBB Bacon, for a time, to the popular throne from which Vol- 
tairo'a Hewtonhuiism bad puahed Deacartca. Mr. Fowler traces 
a chain of Baconian tradition, no doubt, hut he perhaps sur- 
reudors nearly as nmch as is claimed when he admits that "the 
patronage of Voltaire and the EnoycIopiEdists did ranch to 
oatend the study of Bacon's writings, besides producing a 
^^^ considerable controversy as to his true meaning on many 

^^^L questions of philosophy atid theology, " ^H 
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France, again, the objecta of the attack were inelastic 
and unyielding. Political speculation in England 
followed, and did not precede, political innovation and 
refonn. In France its light played round inatitutiona 
which were too deeply rooted in absolutisni and 
privilege to be capable of substantial modification, | 
Deism was comparatively impotent against the Church 
of England, first, because it was an intellectual move- 
ment, and not a social one ; second, because the 
constitutional doctrines of the church were flexible. 
Deism in the hands of its French propagators became 
connected with social liberalism, because the Catholic 
church in those days was identified with all the ideas 
of repression. And the tendencies of deism in France 
grew more violently destructive, not only because 
rehgioua superstition was grosser, but because that 
superstition was incorporated in a strong and in- 
expansible social structure. _. 
" It would be a mistake," wrote that sagacious and 
well-informed observer, D'Argenson, so early as 1753, 
"to attribute the losa of religion in France to the 
English philosophy, which has not gained more than 
a hundred philosophers or so in Paris, instead of set- 
ting it down to the hatred against the priests, which 
goes to the very last extreme. All minds are turning 
to discontent and disobedience, and everything is on 
the high road to a great revolution, both in religion 
and in government. And it will be a very different 
thing to that rude Reformation, a medley of supersti- 
tion and freedom, which came to us from Germany 
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in the sixteenth century 1 As our nation and our 
century are enlightened in so very different a fashion, 
they will go whither they ought to go; they will 
baoiBh every priest, all priesthood, all revelation, all 
mystery." This, however, only represents the destruc- 
tive side of the vast change which D'Argenson then 
foresaw, six-and-thirty years before its consummatioa 
That change had also a constructive side. If one of 
its elements was hate, another and more important 
element was hope. This constructive and reforming 
spirit which made ita way in the intelligence of the 
leading men in France from 1750 to 1789, was re- 
presented in the encyclopsedic confederation, and 
embodied in their forty folios. And, to return to our 
first point, it was directly and inseparably associated 
with the philosophy of Bacon and Locke. What is 
the connection between their speculations and a vehe- 
ment and energetic spirit of social reform ) We have 
no space here to do more than barely hint the line 
of answer. 

The broad features of the speculative revolution of 
which the Encycloptedia was the outcome, lie on the 
surface of its pages and cannot be mistaken. The 
transition from Descartes to Nowton meant the definite 
substitution of observation for hypothesis. The > 
exaltation of Bacon meant the advance from super- j 
natural explanations to explanations from experience. . 
Tho acceptance and development of the Loctian 
psychology meant the reference of our ideas to bodily 
sensations, and led men by what they thought a 
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tolerably .direct path to the identification of mind with 
functions o£ matter. Wo need not here discuss the 
philosophical truth or adequateness of these ways of 
considering the origin and nature of knowledge, or 
the composition of human character. All that now 
concerns us is to marie their tendency. That tendency 
clearly is to expel Magic as the decisive influence 
among us, in favour of ordered relations of cause and 
effect, only to be discovered by intelligent search. 
The universe began to be more directly conceived as 
a group of phenomena that are capable of rational 
and connected explanation. Then, the wider tho area 
of law, the greater ia man'a consciousness of his power 
of controlling forces, and securing the results that he 
desires. Objective interests and their conditions 
acquire an increasing preponderance in his mind. On 
the other hand, as the limits of science expand, so do 
the limits of nescience become more definite. The 
more we know of the universal order, the more are 
we persuaded, however gradually and insensibly, that 
certain matters which men believed themselves to 
know outside of this phenomenal order, are in truth 
inaccessible by those instruments of experience and 
observation to which we are indebted for other know- 
ledge. Hence, a natural inclination to devote our 
faculty to the forces within our control, and to with- 
draw it from vain industry about forces — if they be 
forces — which are beyond our control and beyond 
our apprehension. Thus man becomes the centre of 
the world to himself, nature hia servant and minister. 
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boinan aociety the field of his interests and his eier- 
tiona The aensational psychology, again, whether 
scientifically defensible or not, clearly tends to heighten 
onr idea of the power of education and institutions 
npou character. The more viridly we realise the 
share of external impressions in making men what 
they are, the more ready we shall be to concern oor- 
selves with ext«mal conditions and their improvement. 
The introduction of the positive spirit into the obser- 
vation of the facts of society was not to be expected 
until the Cartesian philosophy, with its reliance on 
inexphcable intuitions and its exaggeration of the 
method of hypothesis, had been laid aside. 

Diderot stmck a key-note of difference between 
the old Cathohc spirit and the new social spirit, 
between quietist superstition and energetic science, in 
the casual sentence in his article on alms-honses and 
hospitals : "/( vxndd he far more importatti to work al 
the preventwn of misery. Hum to mviiiply places of refuge 
for the miserable." 

It is very easy to show that the EncyclopiEdists 
had not established an impregnable scientific basis for 
their philosophy. Anybody can now see that their 
metaphysic and psychology were imperfectly thought 
out. The important thing is that their metaphysic 
and psychology were calculated, notwithstanding all 
their superficialities, to inspire an energetic social 
Spirit, because they were pregnant with humanistic 
sentiment. To represent the Encyclopaedia as the 
gospel of negation and denial is to omit four-fifths of 
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K its contentB. Men ma-j certainly, if they please, 
' describe it as merely negative work, for example, to 
denounce such institutions ae examination and punish- 
ment by Torture (See Question, Peine), but if ao, what 
gospel of affirmation can bring better bleasingal^ If 
the metaphysic of these writers had been a thousand- 
1 fold more superficial than it was, what mattered that, 
ao long as they had vision for every one of the great 
I social improvements on which the progress and even 
I the very life of the nation depended J It would be 
' obviously iinfair to say that reasoned interest in social 
I improvement is incompatible with a spiritualistic 
I doctrine, but we are justified in saying that energetic 
I faith in possibilities of social progress has been first 
reached through tlie philosophy of sensation and 
experience. 

In describing the encyclopsedic movement as being, 
among other things, the development of political 
interest under the presiding influence of a humanistic 
philosophy, we are using the name of politics in ita 
widest sense. The economic conditions of a country, 
and the administration of its laws, are far more vitally 
related to its well-being than the form of its govern- 
ment The form of government is indeed a question 
of the first importance, but then this is owing in a 
paramount degree to the influence which it may have 
upon the other two sets of elements in the national 
lifa Form of government is like the fashion of a 
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man's clothes ; it may fret or may comfort him, may 
be imposing or mean, may react upon hia spirits to 
elate or depress them. In either case it is leas 
intimately related to his welfare than the state of his 
blood and tissues. In saying, then, that the Encyclo- 
paedists began a political work, what is meant is that 
they drew into the light of new ideas, groups of inati- 
tutions, usages, and arrangements which affected the 
real well-being and happiness of France, a,s closely ajs 
nutrition affected the health and strength of an indi- 
yidua! Frenchman. It waa the Encyclopiedists who 
first stirred opinion in France against the iniquities 
of colonial tyranny and the abominations of the slave 
trade. They demonstrated the foUy and wastefulness 
and cruelty of a fiscal system that was eating the life 
out of the land. They protested in season and out 
of season against arrangements which made the ad- 
ministration of justice a matter of sale and purchase. 
They hfted up a strong voice against the atrocious 
barbarities of an antiquated penal code. It was this 
band of writers, organised by a harassed man of letters, 
and not the nobles swarming round Lewis XV., nor 
the churchmen singing masses, who first grasped tho 
great principle of modem society, the honour that is 
owed to productive industry. They were vehement 
for the glories of peace, and passionate against the 
brazen glories of war.' 

' D'Alembert was not siraiil to contend agahist the great 
captain uf the ago, that tho raijitaiy spirit of Lewie :iv. hod 
been a great curae to Eniope. He showed a true appreciation 
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We are not to suppose that the Encyclopjedia was 
the originating organ of either new methods or new 
social ideas. The exalted and peculiarly modem views 
about peace, for instance, were plainly inspired from 
the wi-itingB of the Abb6 Saint Pien's {1658-1743)— 
one of the most original spirits of the century, who 
deserves to be remembered among other good services 
as the inventor of the word Uenfaisance. Again, in 
the mass of the political articles we feel the immense 
impulse that was given to sociological discussion by 
the Esprit des Lois. Few questions are debated here, 
which Montesquieu had not raised, and none are 
debated without reference to Montesquieu's line of 
ai^ument. The change of which we are conscious in 
turning from the Esprit des Lois to the Encyclopaidia 
is that political ideas have been grasped as instruments. 
Philosophy has become patriotism. The Encyclo- 
psedists advanced witJi grave solicitude to the con- 
sideration of evils, to which the red-heeled parasites 
of Versailles were insolently and incorrigibly blind. 

The articles on Agriculture, for example, are ad- 
mirable aliie for the fulness and precision with which 
they expose the actual state of France; for the clearness 
with which they trace its deplorable inadequateness 
back to the true sources ; and . for the strong interest 
and sympathy in the subject, which they both exhibit 



of Frederick's charaeter and conception of hie duties as a roler, 
in bflliering ttiat tha King of Pmeaia would rattier have had a 
hundred ttiousand labontera more, and aa many aoldiers fewer, 
if hia BJtuation liad allowed it. Corresp. avec le roi de Prasis, 
(Euv., Y. 305. 
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and inapire. If now and again the touch is too idyllic, 
it was still a prodigious gain to let the country know 
in a definite way that of the fifty million arpents of 
cultivable land in the realm, more than one quarter 
lay either unbroken or abandoned. And it was a 
prodigious gain to arouse the attention of the general 
public to the causes of the forced deterioration of 
French agriculture, namely, the restrictions on trade 
in grain, the arbitrariness of the imposts, and the 
flight of the population to the large towns. Then the 
demonstration, corroborated in the pages of the Ency- 
clopsedia by the two patriotic vaunts of contemporary 
English writers, of the stimulus given to agriculture 
by our system of free exports, contained one of the 
most useful lessons that the French had to learn. 

Again, there are some abuses which cannot be more 
effectively attacked, than by a mere statement of the 
facts in the plainest and least argumentative terms. 
The history of such an impost as the tax upon salt 
(GabeUe), and a bold outline of the random and incon- 
gruous fashions in which it was levied, were equivalent 
to a formal indictment. It needed no rhetoric nor 
discussion to heighten the hai-sh injustice of the rule 
that "persons who have changed domicile are still 
taxed for a certain time in the seat of their former 
abode, namely, fanners and labourers for one year, 
and all other tax-payers for two years, provided the 
parish to which they have removed is within the same 
district; and if otherwise, then farmers to pay for 
two years, and other persons for three years " (TaUle). 
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Thus a man under the given circumatancea would 
have to pay double taxes for tliree years as a penalty 
for changing his dwelling. We already hear the 
murmur of the caki^s of flve-and-twenty years later 
in the account of the transports of joy with which the 
citizens of Liateux saw the faw/feproportoneWeeBtabliahed 
(1718), and how numerous other cities sent up prayers 
that the same blessing might be conferred on them. 
" Reasons that it is not for us to divine, caused tbe 
rejection of these demands ; so hard is it to do a good 
act, which everybody talks about, much more in order 
to seem to desire it, than from any intention of really 
doing it. . . . To illustrate the advantages of tlus plan, 
the impost of 1718 with all arrears for five years wasdis- 
charged in twelve months without needless cost or dis- 
pute. By an extravagance more proper than any other 
to degrade humanity, the common happiness made mal- 
contents of all that class whose prosperity depends on 
the misery of others," — -that is the privileged class.^ 

It is no innate factiousness, as flighty critics of 
French affairs sometimes imply, that has made civil 
equality the passion of modem France. The root of 
this passion is an undying memory of the curae that 
was inSicted on its citizens, morally and materially, by 
the fiscal inequalities of the old regime. The article, 
PriviUge, urges the desirableness of inquiring into the 
grounds of the vast multitude of fiscal exemptions, 
and of abolishing all that were no longer associated 
with the performance of real and useful service. "A 
1 3eo Essay ou Turgot iii my CriLiatl MUeellanies, Secuad Series. 



" Bays the writer, anticipating a cry that 
waa BO soon to ring through the land, " a bourgeois in 
comfortable circumstances, and who could himself pay 
half of the taUle of a whole parish, if it wore imposed 
in its due proportion, — on payment of the amount of 
his taxes for one or for two years, and often for less ; 
without birth, education, or talents, buys a place in 
a local salt office, or some useless charge at court, or 
in the household of some prince. . . . This man 
proceeds to enjoy in the public eye all the exemptions 
possessed by the nobility and the high magistracy. 
. . . From such an abuse of privileges spring two very 
considerable evils : the poorer part of the citizens are 
always burdened beyond their strength, though they 
are the most useful to the State, since this class is 
composed of those who cultivate the land, and procure 
a subsistence for the upper classes ; the other evil is 
that privileges disgust persons of education and talent 
with the idea of entering the magistracy or other 
professions demanding labour and application, and 
lead them to prefer small posts and paltry offices." 
And 30 forth, with a gravity and moderation, that 
were then common in political discussion in France. 
It gradually disappeared in 1789, when it was found 
that the privileged orders, even at that time, in thoir 
cahiers steadily demanded the maintenance of every 
one of their most odious and iniquitous rights.' 

' Such ao that their feudal rights should he confirmed ; that 
none hut nobles should carry arraa, or he eligihlc for the army ; 
that UUres-de-cadiet should continue ; that the preaa should uot 
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When it is aaid, theiij that the Encyclopjedists deliber- 
ately prepared the way for a political revolution, let 
us remember that what they really did was to shed 
the light of rational discusaioii on such practical 
grievancoa as even the most fatuous conservative in 
France does not now dream of bringing hack. 

Let us turn to two other of the most oppressive 
institutions that then scourged Franca. First the 
CoTvh, or feudal rule which forced every unprivileged 
farmer and peasant in France to furnish so many 
days' lahour for the maintenance of the highways. 
Arthur Young tella us, and the statement is confirmed 
by the Minutes of Turgot, that thia wasteful, cruel, 
and inefiicient system was annually the ruiu of many 
hundreds of persons, and he mentions that no less 
than three hundred farmers were reduced to beggary 
in filling up a single vale in Lorraine.* Under this 
all-important head, the Encyclopgedia has an article 
that does not merely add to the knowledge of its j 
readers by a history of the corvies, hut proceeds to 
discuss, as in a pamphlet or review article, the incon- 
veniences of the prevailing system, and presses schemes 
for avoiding them. Turgot had not yet shown in . 
practice the only right substitute. The article was^i 
printed in 1754, and it was not until ten years later 
that this great administrator, then become intendant 
be fwa ; that the wine trade should not be free inturnolly or for 
eiport ; that breaking up wastes ojid enclosing commons should 
be prohibited ; that the old airangoment of the militia should 
in. — Arthur Young's Fraaix, cb. ixi p. 807, 



of the Limousin, did away in his diatrict with com- 
pulsory personal service on the roads, and required in 
its place a money payment assessed on the parishes,^ 
The writer of the article in the Encjclopicdia does 
not anticipate this obviously rational plan, but he 
paints a striking picture of the thousand abuses and 
miserable inefficiencies of the practice of corvies, and 
his piece illustrates that vigorous discussion of social 
subjects which the Encyclopsedia stimulated. It is 
worth remarking that this writer was a sub-engineer 
of roads and bridges in the generality of Tours. The 
case is one example among others of the importance 
ot the Encyclopjedia as a centre, to which active- 
minded men of all kinds might bring the fruits of 
their thought and observation. 

Next to the coreSes, the monster grievance of the 
third estate was the system of enrolments for the 
militia. The article, MUice, is very short, but it goes 
to the root of the matter. The only son of a culti- 
vator of moderate means, forced to quit the paternal 
roof at the moment when his labour might recompense 
his straitened parents for the ezpense of having 
brought him up, is justly described as an irreparable 
loss. The writer, after hinting that it would be well, 
if such an institution were wholly dispensed with, 
urges that at least its object might be more effectively 
and more humanely reached by allowing each parish 
to provide its due contingent of men in its own way. 
This change was indeed already (1765) being canied 
' Critical Miscellanies, Sixoiul Seiies, p. 202, 
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out by Torgot in the Limousin, and with excellent 
results. The writer concludea with the highly 
civilised remark, that we ought to weigh whether the 
good of the rural districts, the culture of the land, 
and population, are not preferable objects to the glory 
of aetting enormous hosts of armed men on foot after 
the example of Xerxes. Alas, it is one of the dis- 
couragements of the student of history, that he often 
finds highly civilised remarks made one or two or 
twenty centuries ago, which are just as useful and 
just as little heeded now as they were when they were 

The same reflection occurs to one in reading the 
article on Foundations. As I have already said, this 
carefully written and sagacious piece Btill remains the 
moat masterly discussion we possosa of the advantages 
and disadvantages of endowments. Even now, and 

I in our own country, the most fertile and beneficent 
work to which a statesman of energy and courage 
could devote himself, would be an application of the 
wise principles which were eatablished in the Ency- 
clopaedia. Passing from Fondatwn, to Fmre in the 
same volume, also from the pen of Turgot, we see an 
almost equally etriking example of the economic 
wisdom of the encjclopiedic school. The provincial 
fairs, with their privileges, exemptions, exclusions, 
were a conspicuous case of the mischief done by that 
" mania for regulating and guiding everything," which 
then infected commercial administration, and inter- 
rupted the natural course of trade by imbecile vexations 
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of police. Another vicioua example of the same prin- 
ciple is exptraed in the article on Mailrises. This 
must have convinced every reader capable of rising 
above "the holy laws of prejudice," how bad faith, 
idleness, disorder, and all tbe other evils of monopoly 
were fomented by a system of jealouB trade-guilds, 
carrying compulsory subdivision and restriction of all 
kinds of sldlled labour down to a degree that would 
have been laughable enough, if it had only been less 
destructive. 

One of the loudest cries in 1789 was for the dea- 
truction of game and the great manorial chases or 
capitainerifls, " By game," says Arthur Young, " must 
be understood whole droves of wild boars, and herds 
of deer not confined by any wall or pale, bnt wandering 
at pleasure over the whole country to the destruction 
of crops, and to the peopling of the galleys by the 
wretched peasants who presumed to Vill thonij in order 
to save that food which was to support their helpless 
children."^ In the same place he enumerates the 
outrageous and incredible rules which ruined agri- 
culture over hundreds of leagues of country, in order 
that the seigneurs might have sport. In most matters 
the seven volumes of the Eneyclopredia which were 
printed before 1757, are more reserved than the ten 
volumes which were conducted by Diderot aione after 
the great schism of 1769. On the subject of sport, 
however, the writer of the article Ckasse enumerates 
all the considerations which a patriotic minister could 
' Travels in Prance, p, 600. 
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desire to see impressed on public opinion. Some of 

tho poragrapha startle us b;' tbeir directness and 

^^^ freedom of complaint, and oven a very cool reader 

^^m would still be Ukely to feel Eomo of the wrath that 

^^^ was stirred in the breast of our shrewd and sober 

Arthur Young a generation later (1787). "Go to the 

residence of these great nobles," he says, "wherever 

it may be, and you would probably find them in the 

midst of a forest, very well peopled with deer, wild 

boar, and wolves. Oh ! if I were the legislator of 

France for a day, I would make such great lords 

^^^ akij) 1"^ 

^^B This brings us to what is perhaps the most striking 
I of all the guiding sentiments of the book. Virgil's 

Georgics have been described as a glorification of 
labour. The Encycloptedia seema inspired by the\ 
same motive, the same earnest enthusiasm for all the 
purposes, interests, and details of productive industry- 
Diderot, as has been justly said, himself the son of a 
cutler, might well bring handiwork into honour; 
assuredly he had inherited from bis good father's 
workshop sympathy and regard for skill and labour.* 
The illustrative plates to which Diderot gave the moat 

I laborious attention for a period of almost thirty years, ' 
■re not only remarkable for their copiousness, theirj 
dearness, their finish — and in all these respects they( 
are truly admirable — but they strike us even more byi 
the semi-poetic feeling that ti-anaforms the mere 
representation of a process into an animated scene of 
^ Travels in France, i. 83. ' RoEenkmiiz, i. 211 
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human life, Htirring the sympathy and touching the 
imagination of the onlooker as by something dramatic. 
The btiiiDe, the dexterity, the alert force of the iron 
foundry, the glass furnace, the gunpowder mill, the 
eitk calcndry are aa ekilfully reproduced as the more 
tranquil toil of the dairywoman, the embroiderer, 
the confectioner, the setter of types, tho compounder 
of drugs, the chaser of metals. The drawings recall 
that eager and personal interest in his wort, that 
nimble complacency, which is so charming a trait in 
the liest French craftsman. The animation of these 
groat folios of plates is prodigious. They affect one 
like looking down on the world of Paris from tho 
heights of Montmartre. To turn over volume after 
volume is like watching a splendid panorama of all 
tho busy life of the time. Minute care is as striking 
in them a» their oomprehensivenesa. The smallest 
tool, tho knot in a thread, the ply in a cord, the curve 
of wrist or finger, each has special and proper delinea- 
tion. The reader smiles at a complete and elaborate 
Bot of tailor's patterns. He shudders as he comes 
upon tlio knives, the probes, the bandages, the posture, 
of tho wretch about to undergo the most dangerous 
ojwration in surgery. In all the chief departments of 
industry there are plates good enough to serve for 
praotical specifications and working drawings. It has 
often boon told how Diderot himself used to visit the 
worksliops, to watch the men at work, to put a 
thousand (luestions, to sit down at tlie loom, to have 
the niachino pulled to pieces iiud set together again 
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before his eyes, to slave like any apprentice, and to 
do bad work, in order, as he says, to be able to instruct 
others how to do good work. That was no movement 
of empty rhetoric which made him cry out for the 
Encyclopaidia to become a sanctuary in which human 
knowledge might find shelter against time and revolu- 
tions. He actually took the pains to make it a 
complete Etorehouse of the arts, so perfect in detail 
that they could be at once reconstructed after a deluge 
in which everything had perished save a single copy 
of the Encycloptedia, Such details, said D'Alembert, 
will perhaps seem extremely out of place to certain 
scholars, for whom a long dissertation on the cookery 
or the hair-^lroasing of the ancients, or on the site of 
a ruined hamlet, or on the baptismal name of some 
olscure writer of the tenth century, would be vastly 
interesting and precious. He suggests that details of 
economy, and of arts and trades, have as good a right 
to a place as the scholastic philosophy, or some system 
of rhetoric stOl in use, or the mysteries of heraldry. 
Yet none oven of these had been passed over.^ 

The importance given to physical science and the ', 
practical arts, in tlie Encyclopiedia, ia the sign and 
exemplification of two elements of the great modern I 
transition. It marks both a social and an intellectual / 
revolution. We see in it, first, the distinct association [ 
with pacific labour, of honour and a kind of glory,! 
such as had hitherto been reserved for knights and 
friars, for war and asceticism, for fighting and pray- 
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ingr- It is the definite recognition of the basis of a 
new society. If the nobles and the churchmen could 
only have understood, as clearly as Diderot and 
D'Alembert understood, the irresistible forces that were 
making against the maintenance of the worn-out 
system, all the worst of the evils attending the great 
political changes of the last decade of the century 
would have been avoided. That the nobles and 
churchmen would not see this, was the fatality of the 
Kevolution. We have a glimpse of the profound 
transformation of social ideas which was at work in the 
five or six lines of the article, Jourrialier, " Journey- 
man — a workman who labours with his hands, and 
is paid day-wages. This description of men forms 
the great part of a nation ; it is their lot which a good 
government ought to keep principally in sight If 
the journeyman is miserable, the nation is miserable." 
And again : ** The net profit of a society, if equally 
distributed, may be preferable to a larger profit, if it 
be distributed unequally, and have the efiect of 
dividing the people into two classes, one gorged with 
riches, the other perishing in misery " {Homme). 

The second element in the modem transition is 
only the intellectual side of the first It is the sub- 
stitution of interest in things for interest in words, 
of positive knowledge for verbal disputatioiu Few 
now dispute the services of the schoolmen to the 
intellectual development of Europe. But conditions 
had fully ripened, and it was time to complete the 
movement of Bacon and Descartes by finally placing 
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verbal analysis, verbal definition, verbal inferences, in 
their right position. Form was no ionger_tp take 
precedence of matter. The Encyclopasdists are never 
iveary of contrasting their own age of practical 
rationalism with "the pusillanimous ages of taste." 
A great collection of books is described in one article 
{BMkrmank) as a collection of material for the history 
of the blindness and infatuation of mankind. The 
gatherer of books is compared to one who should 
place five or six gems under a pile of common pebbles. 
If a man of sense buys a work in a dozen volumes, 
and finds that only half a dozen pages are worth read- 
ing, he does well to cut out the half dozen pages and 
fling the rest into the fire. Finally, it would be no 
unbecoming device for every great library to have 
inscribed over its portal, The Bedlam of the Human 
Mind. At this point one might perhaps suggest to 
D'Alembert that study of the pathology of the mind 
is no bad means of sui'prisiug the secrets of humanity 
and life. For bis houi-, however, the need was not 
knowledge of the thoughts, dreanis, and mental 
methods of the past, but better mastery of the aids 
and instruments of active life. In any case Diderot 
was right when he expressed his preference for the 
essay over the treatise ; " an essay where the writer 
throws me one or two ideas of genius, almost isolated, 
rather than a treatise where the precious gems are 
stifled beneath a mass of iteration. ... A man had 
only one Idea^ the idea demanded no more than a 
phrase ; this jihrasc, full of marrow and meaning, 
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would have been seized with relish ; washed out in 
a deluge of words, it wearies and disgusts."^ Rous- 
seau himself does not surpass Diderot or D'Alembert 
in contempt for mere bookishness. We wholly mis- 
judge the Encyclopaedia, if we treat it either as"/\ 
literature or philosophy. 

The attitude of the Encyclopaedia to religion is 
almost universally misrepresented in the common 
accounts. We are always told that the aim of its 
conductors was to preach dogmatic atheism. Such a 
statement could not be made by any one who had 
read the theological articles, whether the more or the 
less important among them. Whether Diderot had 
himself advanced definitely to the dogma of atheism 
at this time or not, it is certain that the Encyclopaedia 
represents only the phase of rationalistic scepticism. 
That the criticism was destructive of much of the 
fabric of popular belief, and was designed to destroy 
it, is undeniable, as it was inevitable. But when the / 
excesses of '93 and '94: — and all the revolutionary! 
excesses put together are but a drop compared with j 
the oceans of bloodshed with which Catholicism and 
absolutism have made history crimson-when the 
crimes and confusion of the end of the century are 
traced by historians to the materiaJism and atheism 
of the Encyclopaedia, we can only say that such an 
account is a misrepresentation. The materialism and 
atheism are not there. The religious attack was 

^ Diderot, (Euv,, iv. 2L 
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prompted and guided by the same social feeling that, 
inspired the economic articles. The priest was the[ 
enemy of society, tho patron of indolence, the hater i 
of knowledge, the mutineer against the civil laws, the j' 
unprofitable devourer of the national substance, the/ 
persecutor. Sacerdotalism is the object of tha 
encyclopiedic attack. To undermine this, it was 
necessary first to establish the principle of toleratioii, 
because the priest claims to be recognised as thjj 
exclusive possessor of saving doctrine. Second, it 
was necessary to destroy the principle of miraclel 
because the priest professes himself in his daily ritei 
the consecrated instrument of thaumaturgy. "Let ». 
man," saysEosonkranz very truly, "turn over hundreds 
of histories of church, of state, of literature, and in 
every one of them he will read that the Encyclopfedila 
spread abroad an irreligious spirit. Tho accusatiop 
has only a relative truth, to the extent that th^ 
Encyclopaidia assailed the belief in miracles, and thd 
oppression of conscience supported by a priestly 
aristocracy."' jj 

It must be admitted that no consistent and definite 
language is adhered to from beginning to end. 
D'Alembert's prophecy that time would disclose to 
people what the writers really thought, behind what 
fear of the censorship compelled them to say, is only 
partially fulfilled. 

The idea of miracle is sapped not by direct argu- 
ments, but by the indirect inlluences of science, and 
Diderot's Lebcn, i. 1D7. 
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the exposition of the successes of scientific method. 
It was here that the Encyclopaedia exerted really 
destructive power, and it did so in the only way in 
which power of that kind can be exerted either wisely 
or effectually. The miracle of a divine revelation, of 
grace, of the mass, began to wear a different look in 
men's eyes, as they learned more of the physical 
processes of the universe. We should describe tl 
work of the Encyclopaedia as being to make its 
readers lo se their in terest, rather than their belirf, in 
,mysterifii§. This is the normal process oF theologic 
dissolution. It unfolded a vast number of scientific 
conceptions in all branches of human activity, a sur- 
prising series of acquisitions, a vivid panorama of 
victories won by the ingenuity and travail of man. 
A contemplation of the wonders that man had wrought 
for himself, replaced meditation on the wonders that 
were alleged to have been wrought by the gods. The 
latter were not so much denied by the plain reader, 
as they were gradually left out of sight and forgotten. 
Nobody now cares to disprove Jupiter and Juno, 
Satyrs and Hamadryads. 

Diderot constantly insists on the propriety, the 
importance, the indispensableness of keeping the 
provinces of science and philosophy apart from the 
province of theology. This separation is much sought 
in our own day as a means of saving theology. 
Diderot designed it to save philosophy. He felt that 
the distinct recognition of positive thought as supreme 
within the widest limits then covered by it, would 
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ultimately lead to the baniahment of theological 
thought to a region of its o^tu, too distant and too 
infertile for men to weary themselves in pursuit of it. 
TTJH conception was to supplant the old waya of 
thiniung and the old objects of intellectual intereet 
|iy new ones. He trusted to the intrinsic fitness &n\ 
value of the new knowledge ajid new views of human 
life, to displace the old. This marks him for a conJ 
structive thinker. He replaced barren theological 
interests that had outlived their time, by all those 
great groups of living and fnutful interests which 
w and sparkle in the volumes of the Encyclopfedia. 
Here was the effective- damage that the Encyclopsedia 
inflicted on the church as the organ of a stationary 
superstition. Some of the articles remind us on what ^ 
a strange borderland France stood in those days, 
between debasing credulity and wholesome lightj 
Wo are so sensible of the new air that breathes 
impalpably over the book, tliat when the old theo- 
logical fancies appear for form's sake, and are solemnly 
■ marshalled in orthodox state, the contrast and the 
incongruity are so marked that one is amused by 
what looks like a subtle irony, mocking the censor 
under his very eyes. Who can help smiling at the 
grave question, Adam, le premier de tons les hommes, 
a-t-il iU phUosophe 1 Such disputes as whether it is 

Iproj^er to baptize abortions, ceased to interest a public 
that bad begun to educate itself by discussions on the 
virtue of Inoculation. 
Of the gross defects in the execution of the 
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Eocycloprodia nobody was ho Bensible as Diderot 
himself. He drew up a truly formidable list of the 
dopartments where the work was badly done.^ But 
when the blunders and omissions in each subject were 
all counted, the value of the vast grouping of the 
subjects was hardly diminished. The union of all 
I these secular acquisitions in a single colossal work 
I invested them with something imposing. Secular 
/ knowledge was made to present a massive and 
^"Tumptuous front. It was pictured before the curious 
eyes of that generation as a great city of ghttering 
palaces and stately mansions ; or else aa an immense 
landscape, with mountains, plains, rocts, waters, 
forests, animals, and a thousand objects, glorious and 
beautiful in the sunlight Theology became visibly 
a shrivelled thing. Men grew to be conscious of the 
vastness of the universe. At the same time and by 
the same process the Encyoloptedia gave them a key 
to the plan, a guiding thread in the immense labyrinth. 
The genealogical tree, or classification of arts and 
sciences, which with a few modifications was borrowed 
from Bacon and appeared at the end of the Prospectus, 
is seen to be faulty and inadequate. It distributes 
the various branches of knowledge with reference to 
faculties of the human understanding, instead of 
grouping them according to their objective relations 
to one another. This led to many awkward results, 
as when the art of printing is placed by the side of 
orthograjihy as a subdivision of Logic, to which also 
1 (Euv., n. 132. 
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is given the art of heraldry or emblazonment There 
. awkwardness too in dividing architecture into 
three hoadsj and then placing civil Bxchitectnre under 
national jnrispnidence, and naval architecture under 
social jurisprudence, while under fine arte no kind of 
architecture has any place. But when we have 
multiplied tlieae ohjections to the uttermost, the 
effect of the magnificence and vastness of the scheme 
remains exactly what it was. 

Even more important than the exposition of human 
knowledge was the exposition of the degrees by 
which ifc had been slowly reared. The Preliminary 
Discourse to the Encyclopedia, of which by far the 
greater and more valuable portion was written by 
D'Alembert, contains a fine survey of the progress of 
science, thought, and letters since the revival of 
learning. It is a generous canonisation of the gi'eat 
heroes of secular knowledge. It is rapid, but the 
contributions of Bacon, Descartes, Newton, Locke, 
Leibnitz are thrown into a series that penetrates the 
reader's mind with the idea of ordered growth and 
measured progress. This excited a vivid hopefulness ■ 
of interest, which insensibly but most efi'eetuaUy 
pressed the sterile propositions of dogmatic theology 
into a dim and squalid background. Nor was this 
all. The Preliminary Discourse and the host of 
articles marshalled behind it^ showed that tlie triumphs 
of knowledge and true opinion had all been gained 
m two conditions. The first of these conditions wasN 
, firm disregard of authority ; the second was an 
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i^bstention from the premature coacoction of system. 
The reign of ignorance and prejudice was made 
inveterate by deference to tradition : the reign of 
truth was hindered by the artificial boundary -marks 
set nuechievoUBly deep by the authors of systems. 
As the whole spirit of theology ia both essentiaUy 
authoritative and essentially systematic, this dispar- 
agement was full of tolerably direct significance. It 
told in another way. The Sorbonne, the universities, 
the doctors, had identified orthodoxy with Cartesian- 
ism. "It is hard to believe," says D'Alembert in 
1750, "that it is only within the last thirty years 
that peoplehave even begun to renounce Cartesianism." 
He might have added that one of the most powerful 
of his contemporaries, Montesquieu himself, remained 
a rigid Cartesian to the end of hia daya "Our 
nation," ho says, "singularly eager aa it is for novel- 
ties in all matters of taste, is in matters of science 
extremely attached to old opinions." This remark 
remains true of France to the present hour, and it 
would be an interesting digression, did tiine allow, to 
consider its significance, France can at all events 
count one master innovator, the founder of Cartesian- 
ism himself. D'Alembert points out that the disciples_ 
violate the first maxims of their chief. Ho describes 
the hypothesis of vortices and the doctrine of innate 
ideas as no longer tenable, and even aa ridiculous; 
but do not let us forget, he says with a fine move- 
ment of candour, that it was Descartes who opened 
the way ; lio who set an example to men of intelli- 
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gence, of shaking off the yoke of BcholasticisiUj of 
optuion, of authority — in a ■word, of prejudices and 
harb&rism. Those who remain faithful to his hypo- 
thetical system, while they abandon hia method, may 
be the last of his partisans, but they would assuredly 
never have been the first of bis disciples. 

By system the Encyclopsedists meant more or leas 
coherent bodies of frivolous conjecture. The true 
merit of the philosopher or the physicist is described 
as being to have the spirit of system, yet never to 
construct a system. The notion expressed in this 
sentence promises a union of the advantages of an 
oi^anic synthesis, with the advantages of an open 
mind and unfettered inquiry. It would be ridiculous 
to think, says D'Alembert, that there is nothing more 
to discover in anatomy, because anatomists devote 
themselves to researches that may seem to he of no 
use, and yet often prove to be full of use in their 
consequences. Nor woidd it be less absurd to lay a 
ban on erudition, on the pretext that oui' learned men 
often give themselves up to matters of trivial import. 

We are constantly struck in the Encyclopasdia by ^ 
a genuine desire to reach the best opinion by the only I 
right way, the way of abundant, many-sided, and ,' 
li beral discussion . The article, for instance, on Fermes 
Qinirdes contains an examination of the question 
whether it is more expedient that the taxes of a 
nation should be gathered by farmers of the revenue, 

directly by the agents of the government acting on 
its behalf and under its supervision. 
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had argued strongly in favour of a Edgiey the second 
of these methods. The writer of the article sets out 
the nine considerations by which Montesquieu had 
endeavoured to establish his position, and then he 
offers on each of them the strongest observations that 
occur to him in support of the opposite conclusion. 
At the conclusion of the article, the editors of the 
Encyclopaedia append the following note : " Our pro- 
fessed impartiality and our desire to promote the 
discussion and clearing up of an important question, 
have induced us to insert this article. As the Ency- 
clopaedia has for its principal aim the public advantage 
and instruction, we will insert in the article, lUgie, 
without taking any side, all such reasons for and 
against, as people may be willing to submit to us, 
provided they are stated with due sense and modera- 
tion." Alas, when we turn to the article on lUgie, 
the promise is unfulfilled, and a dozen meagre lines 
disappoint the seeker. But eight years of storm had 
passed, and many a beneficent intention had been 
wrecked. The announcement at least shows us the 
aija and spirit of the original scheme. 

Of the line of argument taken in the Encyclopaedia 
as to Toleration we need say nothing. The Encyclo- 
paedists were the most ardent propagators of the 
modem principles of tolerance. No one has to be 
\reminded that this was something more than an 
abstract discussion among the doctors of social philo- 
sophy, in a country where youths were broken on the 
wheel for levity in face of an ecclesiastical procession, 
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where nearly every considerable man of the centuiy 
had been either banished or imprisoned for daring to 
his mind, and which had been half ruined by the 
great proscription of Protestants more than once re- 
newed. The article ToUrance was greatly admired in 
its day, and it is an eloquent and earnest reproduction 
of the pleas of Locke. One rather curious feature in 
it is thfl reproduction of the passage from the Social 
Contract, in whichJtousseau explains the right of the 
iqagistrate to banish any citizen who has not got" re- 
ligion eno\igh to make him do his duties, and who will 
not make a profession of civil faith. The writer of 
the article interprets this as implying that " atheists 
1 particular, who remove from the powerful the only 
rein, and from the weak their only hope," have no 
right to claim toleration, This is an unexpected 
stroke in a work that is vulgarly supposed to be a 
violent manifesto on behalf of atheism,-' 

Diderot himself in an earlier article {Intol^anee) 
had treated the subject with more trenchant energy. 

I He does not argue hia points systematically, but 
launches a series of maxims, as with sot teeth, clenched 
hands, and a brow like a thundercloud. He hails the 
oppressors of hia life, the priests and the parliaments, 
with a pungency that is exhilarating, and winds up 
with a description of the intolerant as one who forgets 
that a man is his fellow, and for holding a different 
tei 
if. 



er waa one Bomilly, who had lieen elected a n: 
ter of one of tlie French Protestant clinrohea ia London. 
MemaiTS of Sir Samuel liomitbj, vol. i. 
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opinion, treats him like a ravening brute ; as one who 
Baorificoa the spirit and precepts of his religion to his 
pride ; as tho rash fool who thinks that the arch can 
only be upheld by his hands ; as a man who is gener- 
ally without religion, and to whom it comes easier to 
*'Tlave zeal than morals. Every page of the Encyclo- 
'-■^iodia was, in fact, a plea for toleration. This em- 
bittered the hostility of the churchmen to the work 
more than its attack upon dogma. For most ecclesi- 
astics valued power mora dearly than truth. And in 
power they valued most dearly the atrocious right of 
silencing, by foul means or fair, all opinions tliat were 
not official. 



Having thus described the general character and 
purport of the Encyclopsedia, we have still to look at 
a special portion of it from a more particular point of 
view. We have already shown how multifarious were 
Diderot's labours as editor. It remains to give a 
short account of hia labours as a contributor. Every- 
thing was on the same vast scale. His industry in 
writing would have been in itself most astonishing, 
even if it had not been accompanied by the more 
depressing fatigue of revising what others had written. 
Diderot's articles fill more than four of the large 
volumes of his collected works. 

The confusion is immense. The spirit is sometimes 
historical, sometimes controversial ; now critical, now 
dogmatic. In one place Diderot speaks in his own 
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proper person, in another as the neutral scribe writing 
to the dictation of an unseen authority. There is no 
rigorous measure and ordered proportion. We con- 
stantly pass from a serious treatise to a sally, from an 
elaborate history to a caprice. There are not a few- 
pages where we know that Diderot is saying what he 
does not think. Some of tho articles seem only to 
have found a place because Diderot happened to have 
taken an interest in their subjects at the moment. 
After reading Voltaire's concise account of Imagina- 
tion, we are amazed to find Diderot devoting a larger 
space than Voltaire had needed for the subject at 
large, to so subordinate and remote a branch of the 
matter as the Power of tho Imagination in Pregnant 
Women upon the Unborn Young. The article on 
Theosopha would hardly have been so disproportion- 
ately long as it is, merely for the sake of Paracelsus 
and Van Helmont and Poiret and the Eosicrucians, 
unless Diderot happened to bo curiously and half- 
sympathetically brooding over tho mixture of inspira- 
tion and madness, of charlatanry and generous aim, 
of which these semi-mystic, semi-scientific characters 






Many of Diderot's articles, again, have no rightful 
place in an Encycloptedia. Genius, for instance, is 
dealt with in what is neither more nor leas than a 
' I have no apace to quota an intoroating pago in this artido 
on the characteristics and the vaiying destinies of genius. " We 
mnst rank in this cIssb Pindar, ^schylns, Moses, Jesus Christ, 
Uahomet, Shalcespesie, Roger Bacon, and Purat^clauB." xvii. 
866-267. 
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literary essay, vigorous, suggestive, diffuse ; and con- 
tainiDg, by the way, the curious assertion that, 
although there are few errors in Locke and too few 
truths in Shaftesbury, yet Locke is only an acute and 
comprehensive intelligence, while Shaftesbury is a 
genius of the firat order. 

Under the word Laborious, we have only a dozen 
lines of angry reproach against the despotism that 
$iakes men idle by making property uncertain. Under 
■ Huch words aa Frivolous, Gallanlry, Per/eclion, Imparl- 
ance, Folite'Mss, Mdancjwly, Glorieux, the reader is 
amused and edified by miniature essays on manners 
and character, seldom ending without some pithy 
sentence and pointed moral. Sometimes (e.g. Gran- 
deur) we have a charming piece after the manner of 
La Bruyfere. Under the verb Naitre, which is placed 
in the department of grammar, we find a passage so 
far removed from grammar as the following : — 

" The terms of life and death have nothing absolute; 
they only designate the successive states of one and 
the same being; for him who has been strongly 
nourished in this philosophy, the «m that contains 
the ashes of a father, a mother, a husband, a mistress, 
is truly a touching object There still remains in it 
life and warmth ; these ashes may perhaps even yet 
feel our tears and give them response ; who knows if 
the movement that our tears stir, as they water those 
ashes, is wholly without sensibilityl" 

This little hurst of grotesque sentimentalism is one 
of the pieces that justify the description of Diderot 
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as the most German of all the French.^ Equally 
characteristic and more seneible is the writer's out- 
break against Formalists. "The formalist knows 
exactly the proper interval between receiving and 
returning a visit; he expects you on the exact day at 
the exact time ; if you fail, he thinks himself neglected 
and takes offence. A single man of this stamp ia 
enough to chill and embarrass a whole company. 
There is nothing so repugnant to simple and upright 
souls as formalities ; as such people have within them- 
selves the consciousness of the good-will they bear to 
everybody, they neither plague themselves to be con- 
stantly displaying a sentiment that is habitual, nor to 
be constantly on the watch for it in others." This ia 
analogous to his contempt for the pedants who object 
to the use of a hybrid word r "If it happens that a 
composite of a Greek word and a Latin word renders 
the idea as well, and is easier to pronounce or 
pJeasanter to the ear than a compound of two Greek 
words and two Latin words, why prefer the latter 1" 
(Hibrides). Some articles are simply diatribes against 
the enemy. Pardon, for instance: "It needs much 
attention, much modesty, much skill to wring from 
others pardon for our superiority. The men who 
have executed a foolish work, have never been able 
to pardon us for projecting a better. We could have 

^^^1 ' The same iJen !a found still more ardently expressed in one 

^^M of Ms lettoia tu Mdlle. do Toland (Out. 15, 17S9, iviii. 40S), 

^^^B where he defends the eagerness of those who have loved ons 

^^^B anotber dnriug life, to be phiced side by side aflfir death. 
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got from them pardon for a crime, but nevet for a 
good action." And so forth, with much magnanimous 
acrimony. FrostUtUion is only introduced for the 
pleasure of applying the unsavoury word to certain 
critics " of whom we have so many in these days, and 
of whom we say that they prostitute their pens to 
money, to favour, to lying, and to all the vices most 
unworthy of an honourable man." 

We are constantly being puzzled and diverted by 
Diderot's ingenuity in wandering away from the topic 
nominally in hand, to insinuate some of those doctrines 
of tolerance, of suspended judgment^ or of liberty, 
which lay so much nearer to his heart than any point 
of mere erudition. There is a little article on Aius- 
Locutius, the Announcing Speaker, one of the minor 
Eoman gods. Diderot begins by a few lines describ- 
ing the rise of the deity into repute. He then quotes 
Cicero's pleasantry on the friendly divinity, that 
when nobody in the world had ever heard of him, he 
delivered a salutary oracle, but after people had built 
him a fine temple, then the god of speech fell dumb. 
This suggests to Diderot to wonder with edifying 
innocence how so religious a people as the Eomans 
endured these irreverent jests in their philosophers. 
By an easy step we pass to the conditions on which 
modem philosophers should be allowed by authority 
to publish their speculations. Diderot throws out the 
curious hint that it would be best to forbid any writ- 
ing against government and religion in the vulgar 
tongue, and to allow those who write in a learned 
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tongue to publish what they please. And eo we bid 
farewell to Aiua-Locutius, In passing, wo ask our- 
selves whether Diderot's suggestion is not available 
in the discussion of certain questions, where freedom 
of speech in the vernacular tongue is scarcely com- 
patible with the reverenlia gux debelwr pieris i 

Diderot is never prevented by any mistaten sense 
of the dignity of hia enterprise from interspersing his 
disquisitions on science and philosophy with such 
practical thoughts on the common matters of daily 
life as come into his ingenious head. lie suggests, 
for instance, by way of preventing the frauds of cab- 
drivera on their masters and on the public, that all 
payments of fares should be made to appointed officers 
at the various cab-stations, and that no driver should 
take up a fare except at one of these stations.^ In 
writing about lackeys, after a word on their insolence 
and on the wretched case in which most of them end 
their days, he points out that the multitude of them 
ia causing the depopulation of the fields. They are 
countrymen who have thronged to Paris to avoid 
military service. Peasants turned lackeys to escape 
the conscription, just as in our own days they turn 
Then, says Diderot, this evil ought to he 
checked by a tax upon liveries ; but such a tax is far 
e ever to be imposed. 

Yet, notwithstanding the practical and fervid 
temper of his understanding, Diderot is not above 
literary trifling when the humour seizes him. If he 
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can write an exhaustive article on EncyclopBadia, or 
Spiuosa, or Academies, or Weaving, he can also stoop 
to Anagrams, and can tell ns that the letters of Frfire 
Jacques Clement, the assassin of Henry in., maka up 
the sinister words, C'est I'enfer qui m'a crU. He cwi 
write a couple of amusing pages on Onomatomaney, 
or divination of a man's fortimo from his name ; and 
can record with neutral gravity how frequently great 
em])ires have been destroyed under princes bearing 
the same name as their first founders; how, again, 
certain names are unlucky for princes, as Caiua among 
the Romans, John in France, England, and Scotland, 
and Henry in France. 

We have now and then an anecdote that is worth 
reading Mid worth preserving. Thus, under Machia- 
vellist : " I have heard that a philosopher, being ashed 
by a great prince about a refutation of Machiavellism, 
which the latter had just published, rephed, ' Sire, I 
fancy that the first lesson that Machiavelli would 
have given to his disciple would have been to refute 
his work.' " Whether Voltaire ever did say this to 
the great Frederick, is very questionable, hut it would 
not have been ill said. After the reader has been 
taken through a short course of Arabian philosophy, 
he is enlivened hy a selection of poetic sayings about 
human life from the Eose-garden of Sadi, and the 
whole article winds up with an eastern fable, of no 
particidar relevancy, of three men finding a treasure, 
and of one of them poisoning the food for which the 
other two had sent him ; on his return they suddenly 
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I fell on him and slow him, and then ate the poisonoil 
food, and so the treasure fell to none of thcm.^ 
Wo have spoken in the previoas Bcction of the 
contempt expressed by D'AIembert for mere literary 
antiquarian ism — averydifferentthing,letu8remember, 
from scientific inquiry into the origin and classification 
of instifcutionfi and social organs. Diderot's article on 
the Germans is an excellent illustration of this whole- 

IBome predominance of the scientific spirit over tho 
Buperficialitiea of baiTen erudition. The word " AUe- 
mand," says Diderot, "has a great many etymologies, 
but they are so forced, that it h almost as well to 
know none of them, as to know them all. As for the 
origin of this famous stock, all that has been said on 
that matter, between Tacitus and Olovis, is simply a 
tissue of guesses without foundation," Of course in 
this some persons will see a shameful levity ; others 
will regard it as showing very good sense, and a right 
estimate of what is knowable and worth knowing, and 
what is neither one nor the other. In the article on 
Celibacy we notice the same temper, A few sentences 
are enough for the antiqiiarianism of the subject, 
what the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans thought 
and ordained about celibacy. The substance of the 
article is a reproduction of the Abb6 Saint Pierre's 
discussion of the advantages that would be gained 
for France, with her declining population, if her forty 
thousand cutiSb were allowed to marry, and tfl bring 
' 3. P. SarrasinB, xviL 82. Sl'p also xviii, 420, for Didorot's 
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into the world eighty thousand children. We may be- 
lieve that Diderot smiled as he transcribed the Abb6'a 
cunning auggeation that a dispensing power to relieve 
from the obligation of celibacy should be recognised 
in the Popo, and that the Roman court should receive 
a sum of money for every dispensation bo granted. 

Although, however, Diderot despised mere booJdsh- 
ness, his article on Libraries is one of the longest and 
moat painstaking, furnishing a tolerably complete list 
of the moat famous collections, from the beginning of 
books down to the latest additions to the Sing's 
Library in the Kuo Vivienne. In the course of this 
article he quotes with seeming approval the quaint 
words in which old Richard of Bury, the author of 
the PhiloUblon (1340), praised books as the best of 
masters, much as the immortal defender of the poet 
Archias had praised them : " Hi sunt magistri qui 
noB instruunt sine virgis et ferulia, sine cholera, sine 
pecuniS,; si accedis non dormiunt; si inquiria non se 
abscondunt ; non obmurmurant si obei'res ; cachinnos 
neaciunfc si ignores." 

In literature proper, as in philosophy, Diderot 
loses no opportunity of insisting on the need of being 
content with suspended judgment. For instance, he 
blames historians of opinion for the readiness with 
which they attribute notions found in one or two 
rabbis to the whole of the Jews, or because two or 
throe Fathers say something, boldly set this down as 
the sentiments of a whole century, although perhaps 
wo have nothing else save these two or three Fathers 
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left of the century, and although we do not know 
whether their writings were applauded, or were even 
widely known. " It were to be wished that people 
should apeak leas afBi-matively, especially on particular 
points and remote consequences, and that they should 
only attribute them directly to those in whose writings 
they are actually to ho found. I confess that the 
history of the sentiments of antiquity would not 
seem so complete, and that it would be necessary to 
speak in terms of doubt much more often than is 
common; but by acting otherwise we expose our- 
selves to the danger of taking false and uncertain 
conjectures for ascertained and unquestionable truths. 
The ordinary man of letters does not readily put up 
with suspensive expressions, any more than common 
people do so." All this is an odd digression to be 
found under the head of Hylopathianism, but it must 
always remain wholesome doctrine. 

We cannot wonder at Diderot's admiration for 
Montaigne and for Bayle, who, with Hume, would 
make the gi'eat trinity of scepticism, "The work of 
Montaigne," said Diderot, "is the touchstone of a 
good intelligence ; you may he sure that any one 
whom the reading of Montaigne displeases has some 
vice either of heart or understanding. As for Bayle, 
ho has had few equals in the art of reasoning, and 
perhaps no superior ; and though he piles doubt upon 
doubt, he always proceeds with order; an article of 
his is a living polypus, which divides itself into a 
number of polypuses, all living, engendered one from 
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the other."^ Yet Diderot had a feeling of the necea- 
aity of advancing beyond the attitude of Bayle and 
Montaigne. Intellectual suspense and doubt was 
made difficult to him by his vehement and positive 
demand for emotional certainties. 

Diderot is always ready to fling away his proper 
subject in a burst of moralising. The article on Man, 
aa a branch of natural history, contains a correct if a 
rather superficial account of that curious animal ; at 
length the writer comes to a table showing the probable 
duration of life at certain ages. " You will observe," 
ho says, " 1st, that the age of seven is that at which 
you may hope a longer life; 2d, that at twelve or 
thirteen you have lived a quarter of your life ; at 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine you have lived half ; at 
fifty more than three-quarters." And then he sud- 
denly winds up the whole performance by the ex- 
clamation : " ye who have laboured up to fifty, who 
arc in the enjoyment of comfort, and who still have 
left to you health and strength, what then are you 
waiting for before you take rest 1 How long will you 
go on saying To-moiTow, (o-morrotv ? " 

There are many casual brilliancies in the way of 
analogy and parallel, many aptnesses of thought and 
phrase. The Stoics are called the Jansenista of 
Paganism. "For a single blade of grass to grow, it 
isnecessarythatthewholeofnature should co-operate." 
" A man comes to Pyrrhonism by one of two opposite 
ways ; either because he does not know enough, or 
' S. v. Pyn'Tiomenne. 
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because ke knows too much ; the hitter is not the 
moat common way." And so forth. 

If we turn to the group of articles dealing with 
theology, it is difficult for us to kcow exactly where 
we are. Sometimes Diderot writes of popular super- 
stitions with tho gravity proper to a dictionary of 
mythology. Sometimes he sews on to tho sober gray 
^hia scepticisma purple patch of theisticdeclamation.^ 
The article on Jesus Christ is obviously a mere piece 
of common form, and more than one passage in bis 
article on ChrisHanisme is undoubtedly insincere. 
When we coma to his more careful article, Frovidence, 
we find it impossible to extract from it a body of co- 
herent propositions of which we could confidently say 
that they represented his own creed, or the creed that 
he desired his readers to bear away in their minds. 

It is hardly worth while to measure the more or 
the less of his adhercnco to Christianity, or even to 
Deism, as inferred from tho Encyclopiedia. We need 
only tin'n to his private letters to find that ho is in 
no degree nor kind an adherent, but the most hardy,' 
contemptuous, and thoroughgoing of opponents. At 
tho risk of shocking devout persons, I am bound to 
reproduce a passage from one of his letters, in which 
there can be no doubt that we have Diderot's true 
mind, as distinguished from what it was convenient 
to print. "The Christian religion," he says, "is to'' 
my mind the most absurd and atrocious in its dogmt 
the most unintelligible, the most metaphysical, thi 
E.g. iQ the article on Fiaisir, xvi. p. 2flS. 
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i&ost intertwisted and obscure, and conaequently the 
most sabject to divisions, sects, schisniH, heresies ; 
the moat mischievous for the public tranquillity, the 
most dangerous to sovereigns by its hierarchic order, 
its persecutions, its discipline ; the most flat, the moat 
dreary, the most Gothic, and the most gloomy in its 
ceremoaiea; the most puerile and unsociable in its 
morality, considered not in what is common to it with 
universal morality, but in what is peculiarly its own, 
and constitutes it evangelical, apostolical, and Christian 
fciorality, which is the most intolerant of all. Luther- 
knism, freed from some absurdities, is preferable to 
Catholicism; Protestantism to Lutheranism, Socini- 
anism to Protestantism, Deism, with temples and 
ceremonies, to Socinianism. Since it is necessary 
that man, being superstitious by nature, should havo 
a fetish, the simplest and most harmless will be the 
beat fetish.'" We need not discuss nor extend the 
quotation; enough has been said to relieve us from 
the duty of analysing or criticising articles in which 
Christianity is treated with all the formal respect that 
tlie secular authority insisted upon. 

This formal respect is not incompatible with many 
veiled and secret sarcasms, which were as well under- 
stood as they were sharply enjoyed by those who 
read between the lines. It is not surprising that 
these sarcasms were constantly unjust and shallow. 
Even those of us who repudiate theology and all its 
works for ourselves, may feel a ahoeJt at the coarse- 
■ To namikyille, 17fia, kis. 477. 
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nesa and impurity of innuondo which now and then 
iires Diderot's treatment of theological as of some 
, other Bubjects. For this the attitude of the Church 
itseli was much to blame ; coarse, viiadent, unspiritual 
as it was in France in those days. Voltaire, Diderot, 
Holbach, would have written in a very different spirit^ 
even while maintaining and publishing the same 
attacks on theological opinion, if the Church of 
France had possessed such a school of teachers as the 
Church of England found in the Latitudinarians in 
the seventeenth century ; or such as she finds now in 
the nineteenth century in those who have imported, 
partly from the poetry of Wordsworth, partly from 
the historic roterencea of the Oxford Tracts, an equity, 
a breadth, an elevation, a. pensive grace, that effect- 
ually forbid the use of those more brutal weapons of 
controversy which were the only weapons possible in 
France a century ago. 

We have already said ao much of the great and 
important group of articles on arts and trades, that 
it is unnecessary to add anything further as to Diderot's 
particular share in them. He visited all the work- 
shops in Paris ; he sent for information and specifica- 
tions to the most important scats of manufacture in 
the kingdom ; ho sometimes summoned workmen from 
the provinces to describe to him the paper works of 
Montargis, and the silk works and velvet works of 
Lyons.^ Much of Diderot's work, even on great 
practical subjects, was, no doubt, the reproduction of 
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mere book-knowlodge acquired at second-hand. Take, 
for instance, Agriculture, which was undoubtedly 
the most important of all subjects for France at 
that date, as indeed at ovory other date. There 
are a dozen pages of practical precepts, for which 
Diderot was probably indebted to one of the 
farmers at Grandval. After this, he fills up the 
article with about twenty pages in which he gives an 
account of the new system of husbandry, which our 
English Jethro Tull described to an unbeheving 
pubhc between 1731 and 1751. Tull's volume was 
translated into French by Duhamel, with notes and 
the record of experiments of his own; from this volume 
Diderot drew the pith of his article. Diderot's only 
merit in the matter — and it is hardly an inconsider- 
able one in a world of routine — is that he should have 
been at the pains to seek the newest lights, and above 
all that he should have urged the value of fresb experi- 
ments in agriculture. Tull was not the safest authority 
in the world, but it is to be remembered that the 
shrewd-witted Cobbett thought his ideas on husbandry 
worth reproducing, seventy years after Diderot had 
thought them worth compiling into an article. 

It was not merely in the details of the practical 
arts that Diderot wrote from material acquired at 
second-hand. The article on the Zend-Avesta is 
taken from the Annual Eegister for 1762. The long 
series of articles on the history of philosophy is in 
effect a reproduction of what he found in Bayle, in 
, and in Brucker. There are one or two 
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considerable exceptions. Perhaps the moat importaiib 
is under the heacling of Spinosa, to which we Bhall 
rotum presently. The article on Sobbisme oontaina 
an analysis, evidently made by the writer's own hand, 
of the bulk of Hobbea's propositions ; it is scarcely, 
however, illuminated by a word of criticism. If we 
turn to the article on SocUU, it is true, we find 
Hobbes's view of the relations between the civil and 
temporal powers tolerably effectively combated, but 
even here Diderot hardly does more than arm himaelf 
with the weapons of Locke. 

Of course, he honestly refers his readers to these 
sources of wider information.' All that we can say 
of the articles on the history of philosophy is that 
the series is very complete ; that Diderot used his 
matter with intelligence and tJie spirit of criticism, 
and that he often throws in luminous remarks and 
far-reaching suggestions of his own This was all 
that the purpose of his boob required. To imiLite 
the laborious literary search of Bayle or of Brucker, 
and to attempt to compile an independent history of 
philosophy, would have been to sacrifice the Encyclo- 
pedia as a whole, to the superfluous perfection of a 
minor part. There is only one imperative condition 
in such a case, namely, that the writer should pass 
the accepted material through his own mind before 
reproducing ifc. With this condition it was impossible 
for a man of Diderot's indefatigable energy of spirit, 
not as a rule to comply. 
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But this rule too had exceptions. There were 
coses in which he reproduced, as any mere bookmaker 
might have done, the thought of his authority, without 
an attempt to mako it his owu. 01 the couiusion 
and inequalities in which Diderot was landed by this 
method of miogling the thoughts of other people with 
his own, there is a curious example in the two articles 
on Philosopher and Philosophy. In the first we have 
an essentially social and practical description of what 
the philosopher should he ; in the second we have a 
definition of philosophy, which takes us into the 
regions most remote from what is social and practical. 
We soar to the airiest heights of verbal analysis and 
pure formalism. Nothing can be better, so far as it 
goes, than the picture of the philosopher. Diderot 
begins by contrasting him with the crowd of people, 
and clever people, who insist on passing judgment all 
day long. "They ignore the scope and limits of the 
human mind; they think it capable of knowing 
everything; hence they think it a disgrace not to 
pronounce judgment, and imagine that intelligence 
consists in that and nothing else. The philosopher 
beheves that it consists in judging rightly. He is 
better pleased with himself when he has suspended 
his faculty of coming to a conclusion, than if he had 
come to a conclusion without the proper grounds. 
He prefers to brilliancy the pains of rightly distin- 
guishing his ideas, of finding their true extent and 
exact connection. He is never so attached to a 
system as not to feel all the force of tlie objections to 
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it Most men are so Btrongly given over to theii- 
opinions that they do not take any trouble to make 
out those of others. The philosopher, on the other 
hand, understands what he rejects, with the same 
breadth and the same accuracy aa he understands 
what he adopts." Then Diderot turns characteristic- 
ally from the intellectual to the social side. " Ouj' 
philosopher does not count himself an exile in the 
world ; he does not suppose himself in an enemy's 
country ; he would fain find pleasiu'e with others, 
and to find it he must give it; he is a worthy man 
who wishes to please and to make himself useful. 
The ordinary philosophers who meditate too much, or 
rather who meditate to wrong purpose, are as surly 
and arrogant to all the ivorld as great people are to 
those whom they do not think their equals ; they flee 
men, and men avoid them. But our phOosopher who 
knows how to divide himself between retreat and the 
commerce of men is full of humanity. Cml sodety is, 
so io say, a divinity for htm on the earth; he honours it 
by his probity, by an exact attention to his duties, 
and by a sincere desire not to be a useless or an 
embarrassing member of it. The sage has the leaven 
of order and rule ; he is full of the ideas connected 
with the good of civil society. What experience 
I shows us every day is that the more reason and light 

I people have, the better fitted they are and the more 
to be rehed on for the common, intercourse of life."' 
Tlie transition is startling from this conception of 
' Sea also article iTutipeRdance. 
VOU I. <i 
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Philosopher as a reiy high kind of man of the world, 
to the definition of Phiiosophf as "Uie science of 
poaribles qni poesiUe&.° INderot's own rejection 
comes back to na, Combim tett* mavrftfe mfiaphysiquie 
fait dts foutf^ We are abmptiy plonged from a 
Baconian into a Leibnitzian atmosphere. We should 
naturally have expected some soch accoont of Philo- 
snpby as that it b^ns with a limitation of the 
((QCgtions to which men can hope for an answer, and 
enils in an ordered arrangement of the principles of 
knowlwlgo, with ultimate reference to the conditions 
of morals and the gtructure of civil societies. We 
Hlioiild naturally have expected to find, what indeed 
we do find, that the characteristic of the philosophei- 
is tfl "admit nothingwithout proof, never to acquiesce 
in ilhwory notions ; to draw rigorously the dividing 
lines of the certain, the probable, the doubtfnl ; above 
(til things never to pay himself with mere words." 
Hut then these wholesome prescriptions come in an 
article whose definitions and distribution of philosophy 
aru Hiinjily a reproduction from Christian Wolff, and 
the mcitliods anil dialect of Wolff are as essentially 
idion fniin the [tositive Epirit of the Encyclopaedia as 
thoy were from the mystic spirit of Jacobi. 

Wolff's place in the philosophical succession of 
Uerman speculation (1679-1754) is between Leibnitz 
and Kant, and until Kant came his system was 
lioniiiiant in the country of metaphysics.- It is from 
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Wolff that Diderot borrows and throws iinassimiiated 
into the pages of the Encyclopsedia propositions so 
fundamentally incongruous as this, that " among all 
possibles there must of necessity be a Being subsisting 
by himself ; otherwise there would be possible things, 
of the possibility of which no account could be given, 
an assertion that coiild never be made." It is a 
curious thing, and it illustrates again the strangely 
miscellaneous quality of Diderot's compilation, that 
the very article which begins by this incorporation 
of the author of a philosophical system espoimdeii 
in a score of quartos, ends by a vigorous denuncia- 
tion of the introduction of the systematic spirit into 
philosophy, 

I shall venture to quote a hardy passage from 
another article (Pyn'honienne) which some will think 
a metisure of Diderot's philosophical incompetency, 
and others will think a measure of his good sense. 
" We will conclude," he says, " for our part that as 
all in nature ia bound together, there is nothing, 
properly speaking, of which man has perfect, absolute, 
and complete knowledge, because for that he would 
need knowledge of all Now as all ia bound together, 

I it inevitably happens that, from discussion to discus- 
sion, he must come to something unknown : then in 
starting again from this unknown point, wo shall be 
justified in pleading against him the ignorance or the 
CrU 
itG 
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I the Wolffiau Phaosophy in Professor Edward Caird'a 
CrUital Acxunl of IM J^ilasophy of Kant, recently pnblislied 
at 6]a^an. 



obscurity or the uncertainty of the point preceding, 
and of that preceding this, and bo forth, up to the 
most evident principle. So we must admit a sort of 
sobriety in the use of i-eaaon. When step by step I 
have brought a man to fiome evident proposition, I 
shall cease to dispute. I will listen no longer to a 
man who goes on to deny the existence of bodies, the 
rules of logic, the testimony of the senses, the differ- 
once between good and evil, true and false, etc. etc. 
T will turn my back on everybody who tries to lead 
me away from a simple question, to embark mo in 
discussion as to the nature of matter, of the under- 
standing of thought, d h bj ts shoreless and 
bottomless." ■" What 1 m j b said of this, we 

have to recognise that t tl characteriBtic of 

the author. But th n why h e written on meta- 
physics at all T 

We have mentioned the article on Spinosa. It is 
characteriBtic both of the good and the bad aidea of 
Diderot's work. Half of it is merely a reproduction 
of Bayle's criticismB on Spinosa and his system. The 
other half consists of original objections propounded 
by Diderot with marked vigour of thrust against 
Spinosa, but there is no evidence that he had gone 
deeper into Spinosa than the first book of the Ethics. 
There is no certain sign that he had read anything 
else, or that he had more of that before him than the 
extracts that were furnished by Baylo. Such treat- 
ment of a serious subject hardly conforms to the 
'xvl m, 492. 
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modeni requirementa of the literary coaseionce, for in 
truth the literary conscience has now turned specialist 
and shrinka from the oncyclopsedic. Diderot's objec- 
tions are, as we have said, pushed with marked energy 
of speech. "However short a way," he says, "you 
penetrate into the thick darkness in which Spinosa 
has wrapped himself up, you discover a succession of 
abysses into which this audacious reasoner has pre- 
cipitated himself, of propositions either evidently false 
or evidently doubtful, of arbitrary principles, sub- 
stituted for natuiul principles and sensible truths ; 
an abuse of terms taken for the most part in a wrong 
sense, a mass of deceptive equivocations, a cloud of 
palpable contradictions." The system is monstrous, 
it is absurd and ridiculous. It is Spinosa's plausible 
method that has deceived people ; they supposed that 
one who employed geometry, and proceeded by way 
of axioms and definitions, must be on the track of 
truth. They did not see that these axioms were 
nothing better than very vague and very uncertain 

I propositions ; that the definitions were inexact, de- 
fective, and bizarre. 
We have no space to follow the reasoning by which 
Diderot supports this scornful estimate of the famous 
thinker, of whom it can never be settled whether he 
be pantheist, atheist, akosmist, or God -intoxicated 
man. He returns to the charge again and again, as 
if he felt a certain secret uneasiness lest for acorn so 
loudly expressed he had not brought forward adequate 
justification. And the reader feels that Diderot has 
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scarcely hit the true line of cleavage that would have 
enabled him — from his own point of view — to shatter 
the Spinosist system. He tries various bouts of logic 
with Spinosa in connection with detached proposi- 
tions. Thus he deals with Spmosa's third proposition, 
that, in the case of things thai have nothing in common 
with one another, one cannot be the cause of the other. 
This proposition, Diderot contends, is false in all 
moral and occasional causes. The sound of the name 
of God has nothing in common with the idea of the 
Creator which that name produces in my mind. A 
misfortune that overtakes my friend has nothing in 
common with the grief that I feel in consequence. 
When I move my arm by an act of will, the move- 
ment has nothing in common in its nature with the 
act of my will ; they are very different. I am not a 
triangle, yet I form the idea of one and I examine its 
properties. So with the fifth proposition, that there 
cannot he in the universe two or mme suhstanjces of the 
sams nature or the same attributes. If Spinosa is only 
talking of the essence of things or of their definition, 
what he says is naught ; for it can only mean that 
there cannot be in the universe two different essences 
having the same essence. . Who doubts it? But if 
Spinosa means that there cannot be an essence which 
is found in various single objects, in the same way as 
the essence of triangle is found in the triangle A and 
the triangle B, then he says what is manifestly untrue. 
It is not, however, until the last two or three pages 
that Diderot sets forth his dissent in its widest form. 
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"To refute Spinosa," he says at last, "all that is 
necessary is to stop him at the first step, without 
taking the trouble to follow him into a mass of con- 
sequences ; alt that we need do is to substitute for 
the obscure principle which he makes the base of his 
system, the following : namely, that there are several 
sufis/ajices— a principle that in its own way is elear to 
the last degree. And, in fact, what proposition can 
be clearer, more striking, more close to the under- 
standing and consciousness of man ! I here seek no 
other judge than the moat just impression of the 
common sense that is spread among the human race. 
, Now, since common sense revolts against each 
of Spinoaa's propositions, no less than against the iirsti, 
of which they are the pretended proofs, instead of 
stopping to reason on each of these proofs where 
. common sense is lost, we should be right to say to 
\ him: — Your principle is contrary to common sense; 
I from a principle in wliich common sense is lost, nothing 
ean issue in which common sense is to he found again." 
The passage sounds unpleasantly like on appeal to 
the crowd in a matter of science, which is as the sin 
against the Holy Ghost in these high concerns. What 
Diderot meant, probably, was to charge Spinosa with 
inventing a conception of substance which has no 
relation to objective experience; and further with 
^^^ giving fantastic answers to questions that were in 
^^M themselves never worth asking, because the answers 
^^H must always involve a violent wrench of the terms of 
^^H experience into the sphere tmnscending oxpeiience, 




and because, moreover, they can never be verified. 
Whether he meant tlua or somBthmg else, and whether 
he would have been right or wrong in such an inten- 
tion, we may admit that it would have been more 
satiafactory if in dealing with such a master-type of 
the metaphysical method as Spiuosa, so acute a positive 
critic as Diderot had taken more pains to give to his 
objections the utmost breadth of which they were 
capabla^ 

The article on Loibnitjs haa less original matter in 
it tlian that on Spinosa. The various speculationB of 
that great and energetic intellect in metaphysic, logic, 
natural theology, natural law, are merely drawn out 
in a long table of succinct propositions, while the 
account of the life and character of Leibnitz is simply 
taken from the excellent Moge which had been pub- 
lished upon him by Fontenelle in 1716. Fontenelle'a 
narrative is reproduced in a generous spirit of admira- 
tion and respect for a genius that was like Diderot's 
own in encyclopiedic variety of tuterest, while it was 
BO tar superior to Diderot's in concentration, in 
subtlety, in precision, in power of construction. If 
there coiJd exist over our heads, says Diderot^ a 
species of bciugs who could observe our works as we 
watch those of creatures at our feet^ with what sur- 
prise would such beings have seen those four marvel- 
lous insects, Eayle, Descartes, Leibnitz, and Newton. 
And he then draws up a little calendar of the famous 

' There im caauat criticiania on Spiuosn in the articles ou 
Idtntity and Liberttf. 
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men, out of whom we muat choose the name to be 
placed at the very head of the human race. The list 
contains, besides Julian the Apostate — who was in- 
serted, we may presume, merely by way of playful 
insult to the ecclesiastical enemy — Socrates, Marcus 
Aurolius, Trajan, Bacon, and the four great names 
that have just been cited. Germany derives as much 
honour from Leibnitz alone, he concludes with un- 
considered enthusiasm, as Greece from Plato, Aristotle, 
and Archimedes, all put together. As we have said, 
however, there is no criticism, nor any other sign that 
Diderot had done more than survey the fa9ad6 of the 
great Leibnitzian structure admiringly from without. 

The article on Igbei^tj would be extremely re- _ 
markable, appearing where it does, and coming from 
a thinker of Diderot's general capacity, if only we 
could be sure that Didei-ot was sincere. As it happens, 
there is good reason to suppose that he was wholly 
insincere. It is quite as shallow, from the point of 
view of philosophy, as his article on tlie Jews or on 
the Bible is from the point of view of erudition. One 
reason for this might not be far to seek. Wo have 
repeatedly observed how paramount the social aim 
and the social test are in Diderot's mind over all other 
considerations. But this reference of all subjects of 
discussion to the good of society, and this measiu'e- 
ment of conclusions by their presumed effect on society, 
is a method that has its own dangers. The aversion 
of ecclesiastics to unfettered discussion, lest it should 
damage inatitutions and beliefs deemed useful to 
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mankind, is the great leading example of this peril. 
Diderot, it might he aaid hy those who should con- 
tend that he wrote what he thought, did not escape 
exactly the same predicament, aa Eoon aa ever he 
forgot that of all the things that are good for eociety, 
Truth is the test. Now, who will helieve that it is 
Diderot, the persecuted editor of the Encyclopaxlia, 
and the author of the manly article on Intolerance, 
who introduces such a p assage aa the foUowing into 
th e diacuasion of the everlasting controversy of Free 
Will and Neceaaity; "TgiB_a,way Libert y, and you 
leave no more vice nor virtue nor merit in the world ; 
rewarda are ridiculoua, and punishmenta unjust. The 
mill of Liberty overthrows all oi-der and all police, 
confounda vice and virtue, authoriaea every monatrous 
infamy, extinguiahea the last spark . of_ jjhame and 
remorae, degrades and disfigures beyond recovery the 
whole human race. A dodrine of such enormity as this 
oughi 7u>t to be examined m the schools; it oughi to be 
punished by the maifistraies''^ Of coui'se, this was 
exactly what the Jesuits said about a belief in God, 
about revelation, and about the institutions of the 
chiu'ch. To take away those, they said, is to throw 
down tho bulwarks of order, and an attempt to take 
them away, aa by GucycIopEedists or others, ought to 
be punished by the magistrates, l^iderot had for 
the moment clearly lost himself. 

We need hardly be surprised if an article conceiveil 
in this spirit contains no serious contribution to the 
' XT. 601. 
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difficult quoatioB with which it deals. Diderot had 
persuaded himself that, without JlrcC-WilLftlLtllOBiL. ^ c 
emotional moralities in the way of sympathy and\ _\ ^ , 
benevolence and justice which he adored would be i.\ 

Ifl-Wered to the level of mere mechanism. " If men | -^ 
ar g , not free in what they do of {jood an d evil then.'' 
he crie s, in what is surely a paroxysm of unreas on. ^ 
"good is no longer good, and evil no longer _ evil" _/ 
Ab if the outward quality and effects of good and 
evil were not independent of the mental operations 
which precede human action. Murder would not 
e to be an evil simply because it had been proved 
that the murderer's will to do a bad deed was the 
result of antecedents. Acts have niarks and con^ 

s equences of their own, good or bad, whatever may be 

f thos e who do them. But Diderot 
Q to divine the true issue ; he writes as 
r Determinists denied the existence 
of volitions, and as if the question were whether 
Yohtions do exist. Nobody denies that thoy exist r\ 
the real question is of the co nditions imder which ^ 
the y exis ts Are t hoy determined by antecedents, or 

are th ey self-determined, spontaneous, and uncon- 

nected ! Is_Wili independent oi cause ) 

Diderot's argumentation is, in fact, merely a protest 
that man is conscious of a Will. And just as in other\ 
^^ parts of his article Diderot by Liberty means only the 
^H existence of Will, so byXJ^U^ he means only the 
^1 ll£althj[ conditi on, of the soul, a nd not its independence 
^H _ pf ca usation. We need not waste words on so dire a 
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c onfusion, nor on the theory that Will is sometimes 
dependent on cerebral antecedents and sometimes not. 
The curious thing is that the writer should not have 
perceived that he was himself in this preposterous 
theory propounding the very principle which he 
denounced as destructive to virtue, ruinous to society, 
and worthy of punishment by the government. For 
it seems that, after all, the Will of those whose " dis- 
positions are not moderate " is not free ; and we may 
surely say that those whose dispositions are least 
moderate, are exactly the most violent malefactors 
against the common weal. One more passage is 
worth quoting to show how little the writer had seized 
the true meaning of the debate. " According to you," 
he says to Bayle, " i t is no t clear tha t it is at the pure 
choice of iny will to move my arm or not to move it: 
iLthat be so, it is then necessarily determined that^ 
within a quarter of an hour from now I shall lift my 
hand thre e times together^ or that I shall not Now, 
if you seriously pretend that I am not free, you can- 
not, refuse an offer that I make you ; I will wager a 
thousand pistoles to one that I will do, in the matter 
of moving my hand, exactly the opposite to what you 
back; and you may take your choice. If you do 
think the wager fair, it can only be because of your 
necessary and invincible judgment that I am free." 
As if the will to move or not to move the arm would 
be uncaused and unaffected by antecedents, when you 
have just provided so strong an antecedent as the 
desire to save a thousand pistoles. It was, perhaps. 
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well enough for Voltaire to content himself with 
vague poetical material for bis poetical discourse on 
Liberty, but from Diderot, whether as editor or aa . 
writer, something better might have been expected 
than a clumsy reproduction of the reasoning by which 
men like Turretini had turned philosophy into the 
corrupted handmaid of theology. 

The most extraordinary thing about this extra- 
ordinary article still remains to be told. It was 
written, we may suppose, between 1757 and 1762, or 
about that time. In Jime, 1756, IJiderot wrote to a 
certain Landoia, a fellow-worker on the Encyclopedia, 
a letter containing the most emphatic possible repudiar 
tion of the whole doctrine of Liberty. " Liberty is.a. 
word void of sense ; there are not and there never 
can Jia\e been free beings j we are only what fits in 
with the general order, with organisation, with educa- . 
tion, and with tlie chain. of eyeiita. We can no more 
concen o a being acting without a motive than we can 
conceive one of tlie arms of a balance acting without 
a weight and the motive is always exterior and 
foreign to us, attached either by nature or by some 
cause or other that is not ourselves. There is oviy one 
tort of causes, properly peaking, and those <we physical 
riwies ^ And so forth in the vein of hard and re- 
morseless necessarianism, which we shall find presently 
m the pages of the System of Nature.^ 

There is only one explanation of this flagrant 

contradiction. Diderot must have written on Liberty 

^ ■ six. 435, 43B. ' Soo below, vol. H. 
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just as ho wroto on Jeaua Christ or the Bible. He 
cannot have said what ho thought, but only what the 
persona in authority required him to pretend to think. 
We may be sure that a letter to an intimate woul d be 
mor e lik ely to contain his i;eal opinion t han a n artic le 
published in^the Encyclopaedia. That such myatifiea- 
tions ai'e odious, are shameful, are almost too degrad- 
ing a price to pay for the gains of such a work, we 
may all readily enough admit. All that we can do is to 
note BO flagrant a caae, aa a striking example of the 
common artifices of the time. One other point we may 
note. The fervour and dexterity with which Diderot 
made what he know to bo the worse appear the better 
cause, make a still moro striking example of his aston- 
ishing dramatic power of throwing himself, as dialect- 
ician, casuist, sophist, into a false and illusive part. 

Turning from the philosophical to the political or 
social group of articles, we find little to add to what 
has been said in the previous section. One of the 
most excellent essays in this group is that on Luxury. 
Diderot opens ingeniously with a list of the proposi- 
tions that state the supposed evils of luxury, and under 
each proposition he places the moat striking case that 
lie can find in history of its falseness. He goes 
through the same process with the propositions assert- 
ing the gains of luxury to society. Having thus 
effectually disposed of any wholesale way of dealing 
with the subject, he proceeds to make a number of I 

obser\'ations on the gains and drawbacks of luxury ; ■ 

I these are full of sense and freedom from commonplace. I 
^ J 
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Such articles as Pmamr, Somerain, AvtmU, do little 

more than tell over again the old unhistoric Btory 

I about a society Burrendering a portion of its sovereign 

, power to some individual or dynasty to hold in trust 

. worth remarking how little democratic were 

. Diderot and his school in any Jacobinical, or anarchic, 

■en more respectable modem scnao. There is in 

Diderot's contributions many a firm and manly plea 

for the self-respect of the common people, but not 

more than once or twice is there a syllabiB of the 

I disorder which smoulders under the pages of Eousseau. 

Thus r " When the dwellers among the fields are well 

t treated, the number of proprietors insensibly grows 

greater, the extreme distance and the vile dependence 

I of poor on rich grow less ; hence the people have 

courage, force of soul, and strength of body ; they 

love their country, they respect the magistrates, they 

are attached to a prince, to an order, and to laws to 

* which they owe their peace and well-being. And 

I you will no longer see the son of the honourable tiller 

I of the soil so ready to quit the noble calling of his fore- 

' fathers, nor bo ready to go and aully himself with the 

Kveries and with the contempt of the man of wealth."* 

o one can find fault with democratic sentiment 

I of this kind, nor with the generous commonplaces of 

I the moralist, about virtue being the only claim to 

! honour, and vice the only true source of shame and 

I inferiority. But neither Diderot nor Voltaire ever 

L ftUowed himself to flatter the crowd for qualities 

1 S, V. Lvxe, xvi. 23. 
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which the crowd can scarcely possess. The little 
article on Multitude aeems merely inserted foF the 
sake uf bnffeting unwarRUitod pretensions. " Distrost 
Uiv jiid^mont of the multitude in all matters of reaaon- 
iiij; and tiluU>».iphy ; there its voice is the voice of 
luthlk'e. filly, inliumanity, irrationality, and prejudice. 
Diatriist ib ttj^ain in thinj^ that suppose much know- 
Iik)^ ur a tine taate. The multitude w ignorant and 
dnited. Pisti-ust it in morality ; it is not capable of 
Ktii'ttif and gonuroos actions ; it rather wonders at 
nuoh autituM than approves them ; heroism is almost 
uiaihiesa iu its eyus. Distrust it in the things of 
«c»utiiiiunE ; is duliuaoy of sentiment so common a 
thiii^ that you can accord it to the multitude 1 In 
what tlwn is tho multitude right? In everything, but 
nuly at the end of n very long time, because then it 
has become an echo, repeating the judgment of a small 
number of sensible men who shape the judgment of 
posterity for it beforehand. If you have on your side 
the testimony of your conscience, and against you that 
of the multitude, take comfort and be assured that 
time does jostice," It is far from being a universal 
gift among men of letters and others to imite this 
fastidious estimation of the incapacity of the crowd in 
the higher provinces of the intellectual judgment, with 
n fervid desire that the life of the crowd should be 
[uado worthy of self -respecting men. 

The same hand that wrote the defiance of the 
Dulaee that has jtist been quoted, wrote also this 
Tt article on Misoi-y : "There are few souls so firm 
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that misery does not in the long mo cast them down 
and degrade them. The poor common people are 
incredihly stupid. I know not what false dazzling 
preatigo closes their eyes to their present wretched- 
ness, and to the still deeper wretchedness that awaits 
the ycara of old age. Misery is the mother of great 
crimes. It is the sovereigns who make the miser- 
able, and it is they who shall answer in this world 
and the other for the crimes that misery has com- 
mitted." 

So far as the mechanism of government is con- 
cerned, Diderot writes much as Montesquieu had 
done. Under the head of Mepr^entants he proclaims 
the advantages, not exactly of government by a re- 
presentative assembly, but of assisting and advising 
the royal government by means of such an assembly. 
There is no thought of universal suffrage. "/( is 
, pruperty that ma&es the aHzen; every man who has 
possessions in the state is interested in the state, and 
whatever be the rank that particular conventions may 
assign to him, it is always as a proprietor ; it is by 
reason of his possessions that he ought to speak, and 
that he acquires the right of having himself repre- 
ted." Yet this very definite statement does not 
save him from the standing difficulty of a demociutic 
philosophy of politics. Nor can it be reconciled in 
^^^ point of logic vrith other propoaitions to which Diderot 
^^^ commits himself in the same articla For instance, 
^^1 ho says that " no order of citizens is capable of stipu- 
^^B latiiig for all; if one order had the right, it would 
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very soon come to ecipulate ouly for iteelf ; each claae 
unght to bo represented by men who know its condi- 
tion and its needs ; (hae Meds are otiiy ictH Imount k 
thote aho aduaUyfeH them." But then, in that casa, 
th« i*oorest classes are those who have most need of 
direct representation ; they are the most numerous, 
their needs ore ah&rpest, they are the classes to which 
WW, consumption of national capital and way of 
ux[ieniliiig national income, eqnal laws, judicial ad- 
mi nistra lion, and the other concerns of a legislative 
assembly, come most close. The problem is to recon- 
cile tlio sore interestB of the multitnds with the ignor- 
Hiice und iho temper imputed in Diderot's own 
ili'xcription of them. 

All interesting study might be made, if the limite 
uf our stibjoct permitted such a digression, on the new 
political ideas wliiuh a century's experience in England, 
Fniuce, (Jermany, the American Union, has added to 
the publicist's stock. Diderot's article on the Legis- 
lator is a curious mixture of views which political 
f.liinkci's have left behind, with views which the most 
enlightened statesmen have taken up. There is much 
talk after the fashion of Jean Jacques Rousseau about 
the admirable legislation of Lycurgus at Sparta, the 
philosophical government of the great empire of 
China, and the tme spirit of the institutions of Peni- 
We perceive that ihe same influences which ; 
Rousseau's pohtical sentjmentalism so popular also 
^ even strong heads like Didcwt to beheve 
bounded power oi a goveruuicnt to mould m 
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at its will, and to impose institutions at diacretion. 
The idea, that it is the main function of a govemmeEt 
to make ita people virtuous, is generally as strong in 
Diderot as it was in Rousseau, and as it became in 
Robespierre. He admires the emperors of China, 
because their edicts are as the exhortation of a father 
to his childrea All edicts, he says, ought to instnict 
and to exiiort as much as they command. Yet two 
years after the Encyclopedia was finished (17T4), 
when Turgot prefaced his reforming edicts by elaborate 
and reasoned statements of the grounds for them, it 
was found that his prefaces caused greater provocation 
than the very laws that they introduced. 

Apart from the common form of enthusiasm for 
the "sublime legislation" of countries which the 
writer really knew nothing about, the article on the 
Legislator has some points worth noticing. We have 
seen how Diderot made the possession of property 
the true note of citizenship, and of a claim to share 
in the government. But he did not pay property 
this compliment for nothing. It is, he says, the 
business of the legislator to do his best to make up 
to mankind for the loss of that equality which was 
one of the comforts that men surrendered when they 
gave up the state of nature. Hence the legislator 
ought to take care that no one shall reach a position 
of extreme opulence otherwise than by an industry 
that enriches the state. " He must take care that 
the charges of society shall fall upon the rich, who 
enjoy the advantages of society." Even those who 
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agree with Didei-ot, and are ready to vote for a 
graduated income-tax, will admit that he comes to 
his conclusion without knowing or reflecting about 
either the Beriooa arguments for it, or the aerioua 
objections against it. 

What is really interesting in this long article is its 
anticipation of those ideas which in England we asso- 
ciate with the name of Cobdon. "All the men of all 
lands have become necessary to one another for the 
exchange of the fruits of industry and the products 
of the soil. Commerce is a new bond among men. 
Every nation has an interest in those days in the 
preservation by every other nation of ita wealth, its 
industry, its banks, ita luxury, its agriculture. The 
niin of Leipsic, of Lisbon, and of Lima has led to 
bankruptcies on all the exchanges of Europe, and has 
affected the fortunes of many millions of persons."^ 
In the same spirit he foresees the decline of patriotism 
in ita older and narrower sense, and the predominance 



' Ab flu illustration how much these iiieas were in the air, 
tho reader may refer to a passage in Stdaine's popular conuidy, 
The Fhiloaopher vHthmU Icmwing U (1766), Act II. sc 4. 
Vanderlc, among other things, says of the merchant : "Ob n'est 
pas nn temple, ce n'est pas nno saula nation qu'il sert ; il les 
Bort totttflfl, et en est servi : c'eat I'honime de I'nnirera, Quel- 
HUeH partieuliera andaciaux font anner les rois, la gnerre s'allnme, 
tout H'embrasB, I'Europo est divisie ; mais ee n^goeiant anglais, 
hoUandois, rosso ou chinois, n'en est pas moins I'ami de inoii 
caiur : nous sommes anr la aoperficiB do la torre antant da fils 
de Boie qui lient ensemble lea nations, et lea romfancot il la paix 
par la D&eesiW du oommarce ; voiii, mon fils, ce que c'est qa'on 
honn£tG m^gociaiit. " 
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of the iatematioual over the national sentiment. 
" All nations now have sufficiently just ideas of their 
neighbours, and consequently they have less enthu- 
siasm for their country than in the old days of ignor- 
ance. There ia little enthusiaam where there is much 
light ; enthusiasm is nearly always the emotion of a 
soul that is more passionate than it is instructed. By 
comparing among aU nations laws mth laws, talents 
with talents, and manners with manners, nations will 
find 80 little reason to prefer themselves to othere, 
that if they preserve for their own country that love 
which is the fruit of personal interest, at least they 
will lose that enthusiasm which is the fruit of an 
exclusive self-esteem." 

1 Yet Diderothad the perspicacity to discern the draw- 
backs to such a revolution ia the conditions of social 
climate. "Commerce, like enlightenment, lessens 
ferocity, hut also, just &s enlightenment takes away 
the enthusiasm of self-csteom, so perhaps commerce 
takes away the enthusiasm of virtue. It gradually 
extinguishes the spirit of magnanimous disinterested- 
ness, and replaces it by that of hard justice. By tiiming 
men's minds rather to use than beauty, to prudence 
rather than to greatness, it may be that it injures the 
strength, the generosity, the nobleness of maimers." 
All this, whether it comes to much or little, is at 
least more true than Diderot's assurance that hence- 
forth for any nation in Europe to make conquests 
must be a moral impossibility. Napoleon Bonaparte 
ivas then a child in arms. Whether his career wits 
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on the whole a fulfilment or a contradiction of 
Diderot's proposition, may be disputed. 

And so our sketch of the great book must at length 
end. Let us make one concluding remark. Is it not 
surprising that a man of Diderot's speculative bold- 
ness and power should have failed to rise from the 
mechanical arrangement of thought and knowledge, 
up to some higher and more commanding conception 
of the relation between himself in the eighteenth 
century, or ourselves in the nineteenth, and all those 
great systems of thought, method, and belief, which 
in various epochs and over different spaces of the 
globe have given to men working answers to the 
questions that their leading spirits were moved to 
put to themselves and to the iron universe around 
them? We constantly feel how near Diderot is to 
the point of view that would have brought light. 
We feel how very nearly ready he was to see the 
mental experiences of the race in east and west, not 
as superstition, degradation, grovelling error, but as 
aspects of intellectual effort and aspiration richly 
worthy of human interest and scientific consideration, 
and in their aim as well as in their substance all of 
one piece with the newest science and the last voices 
of religious or anti-religious development. Diderot 
was the one member of the party of Philosophers who 
was capable of grasping such a thought. If this 
guiding idea of the unity of the intellectual history 
of man, and the organic integrity of thought, had 
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happily come into Diderot's mind, we sliould have had 
auEncyclopiedia indeed; a survey and representation 
of all the questions and answers of the world, such as 
would in itself have suggested what questions are best 
worth putting, and at the same time have furnished 
its own answers. 

For this the moment was not yet An urgent 
social task lay before France and before Europe ; it 
could not be postponed until the thinkers had worked 
out a scheme of philosophic completeness. The 
thinkers did not seriously make any effort after this 
completeness. The Encycloptedia waa the most serious 
attempt, and it did not wholly fail. Ab I replace in 
my shelves this mountain of volumes, "dusky and 
huge, enlarging on the sights" I have a presentiment 
that their pages will seldom again be disturbed by 
me or by others. They served a great purpose a 
hundred years ago. They are now a monumental 
ruin, clothed with all the profuse associations of 
history. It is no Ozymandiaa of Egypt, king of 
kings, whose wrecked shape of stone and sterile 
memories we contemplate. We think rather of the 
gray and crumbling waUs of an ancient stronghold, 
reared by the endeavour of stout hands and faithful, 
whence in its own day and generation a band 
went forth against barbarous hordes, to strike & blow 
for humanity and trutL 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SOCIAL LIFE (1759-1770). 

Any one must be ignorant of the facts who supposes 
that the men of the eighteenth century who did not 
believe in God, and were as little continent as King 
David, were therefore no better than the reckless 
vagabonds of Grub Street. Diderot, after he had 
once settled down to his huge task, became a very 
orderly person. It is true that he had an attachment 
to a lady who was not his wife. Marriage was in 
those days, among the courtiers and the encyclopaedic 
circle, too habitually regarded as merely an official 
relation. Provided that there was no official deser- 
tion, and no scandal, the world had nothing to say. 
Diderot wias no worse than his neighbours, though 
we may well be sorry that a man of his generous 
sympathies and fine impulse was no better than his 
neighbours. Mademoiselle Voland, after proper de- 
duction made for the manners of the time, was of a 
respectable and sentimental type. Her family were 
of good position; she lived with her mother and 
sisters, and Diderot was on good terms with them all. 
We have a glimpse of the characteristics of the three 
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ladies in a little dialogue between Diderot and soma 
one whom he met, and who happened to have made 
their acquaintance. "He informed me that he had 
passed three months in the country where you are. — 
Three montlis, said he, is more than one needs to go mad 
about Madame Le Gendre} — True, but then she is so 
reserved. — / scarcely kaov> amy woman, with such an 
amount of self-respect. — She is quite right — Madame 
Fdand is a woman of rare merit. — ^Yes, and her eldest 
daughter? — She has the deserness of a very devU. — She 
IB very clever, no doubt ; but what I especially like 
is her frankneaa. I would lay a wager that she has 
never told a voluntary lie since she came to years of 
discretion."* The relations between Diderot anoN 
Sophie Voland were therefore not at all on the common 
footing of a iow amour with a coarse or frivolous woman^ 
of the world. All the proprieties of appearance were 
scrupulously observed. Their mutual passion, though 
once not wholly without its gallantries, soon took on 
that worthy and decorous quality into which the 
ardour of valiant youth is reluctantly softened by 
middle age, when we gravely comfort it with names 
of philosophical compliment 

One of the most interesting of all the documentary 
memorials of the century is to be found in the letter* 
which Diderot wrote to Mademoiselle Voland. No 
doubt has ever been thrown on the authenticity of 
these letters, and they bear ample evidence of genuine- 
ness, so far as the substance of them is concerned, in 
mger sistpr of Diderot's Sophie. ' Jtviii 4S4. 
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their characteristic style. They were first publishe*! 
ia 1830, from manuscripts Bold to the bookseUer the 
year before by a certain French man of letters, Jeudy- 
Dugour by name. Ho became a naturalised Enaaian, 
changed his name to GourofT, and died in the position 
of councillor of state and director of the university of 
St, Petersburg. How he came by any papers of 
Diderot it ia impossible to guess. It is assumed that 
when Mademoiselle Voland died her family gave his 
letters and other papers back to Diderot These, 
along with other documents, are supposed to have 
been given by Diderot to Grimm. Thence they went 
to the Library of the Hermitage at St. Petersburg. 
Whether Jeudy-Dugour sold copies or originals, and 
whether he made the copies, if copies they were, front 
the Lihrary, which was, however, rigorously closed 
during the reign of Nicholas l., are literary secrets 
which it is impossible to fathom. So far as Diderot 
is concerned, some of the spirit of mystification that 
haunted literature in the eighteenth century still 
hovers about it in the nineteentK This we shall 
presently find in a still more interesting monument 
of Diderot than even liis letters to Mademoiselle 
Voland.' 

They are not a continuous series. It was only 
when either Diderot was absent from Paris, or his 
correspondent was away at her mother's house in the 
country, that letter-writing was necessary. Diderot 
iippeara to have written to her openly and without 
' Sea 'below, the cliaptiT on Sameaii's Nephew. 
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disguise. The letters of Mademoiselle Voland in reply 
were for obvious reasons not sent to Diderot's honse, 
but under cover to the office of Damilaville, so well 
known to the reader of Voltaire's correspondence, 
Damilaville waa a commissioner in one of the revenue 
departments, and it Ja one among many instances of 
the connivance between authority and its foes, that 
most of the letters and packets of Voltaire, Diderot, 
and the rest of the group, should have been taken in, 
sent out, guarded, and franked by the head of a 
government office. The trouble that Damilaville 
willingly took in order to serve his friends is another 
example of what we have already remarked as the 
singular amiability and affectionate solicitude of those 
times. "Think of Damilaville's attention," says 
Diderot on one occasion ; "to-day is Sunday, and he 
was obliged to leave his office. He was sure that I 
should come this evening, for I never fail when I 
hope for a letter from you. He left the key with 
two candles on a table, and between the two candles 
your little letter, and a pleasant note of his own." 
And by the light of the candles Diderot at once wrote 
ft long answer.i 

We need not wonder if m«ch is said in these 
letters of tardy couriers, missing answers, intolerable 
absences, dreary partings, delicious anticipations. All 
these are the old eternal talk of men and women, 
ever since the world began ; without them we should 
hardly know that we are reading the words of man to 
■ Nov. 10, 1770; xis. 22. 
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woman. They are in our present case only the setting 
of a curiously frank and open picture of a mau's life. 
It is held by some that one of the best means of 
giving the sense of a h'fctle fixity to lives that are but 
as the evanescent fabric of a dream and the shadow 
of smoke, is to secure stability of topographical centre 
by abiding in the same house. Diderot is one of the 
few who complied with this condition. For thirty 
years he occupied the fourth and fifth floors of a house 
which was still ataoding not long ago, at the comer 
of the Rue Saint Benoit by the Rue Taranno, in that 
Paris which our tourists leave unexplored, but which 
ia nevertheless the true Paris of the eighteenth century. 
Of the equipment of his room we have a charming 
picture by the hand of its occupant. Ifc occurs in 
Ilia playful Regrets on My Old Dressing-goivn, so rich 
in happy and delightful touches. 

" What induced me to pa.i't with it 1 It was made for 
me ; I was made for it It moulded itself to all the turns 
imd outlines of my body without fretting me.' I was 
picturesque and beautiful ; its successor, so stiff, so heavy, 
makes a mere mannikin of me. There was no want to 
wliich its complaisance did not lend itself, for indigence 
is ever obsequious. Was a book covered with dust, one 
of the lappets offered itself to wipe the dust away. Did 
fhe thick ink refuse to flow from the pen, it offered a 
fold. You saw traced iu the long block lines upon it 
liow many a service it had rendered me. Those long 
lines announced the man of letters, the "Titer, the work- 
man. And now I have all the mien of a rich idler ; jou 
know nnt who I may be. I was the absolute ma.ster of 
iLiy "lid robe ; I am the slave of ray new one. The draRoTi 
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thtit Ronrded the golden fleece was not more restless than 
L Care vrrapa me about. 

" Tlie old man ulio has deliveted himself up bound 
liand and foot to the caprices of a yotmg giddypatc, says 
from morning to night : Ah, whore is my old, my kiud 
liuusekeeper 1 What demon possessed me the day that 1 
dismiB«vd her for this creature 1 Then he sighs, he weeps. 
I do not weep nor sigh ; but at every moment I say : 
Cursed he the man who invented the ait of makiny 
common stuff precious by dyeing it scarlet I Cnraed be 
the costly robe that I stand in awe of ! Where is my 
old, my humble, my obliging piece of homespun 1 

"That is not all, my friend. Hearken to the ravages 
of luxury — of a luxury that must needs be consistent with 
itself. My old yown was at one with the things about 
me. A sttaw-bottomed chair, a wooden table, a deal 
shelf that held a few books, and three or four engravings, 
dimmed by smoke, without a Jrame, nailed at the four 
corners to the wall. Among the engravings three or foiu" 
casts in plaster were Imng up ; they formed, with my old 
dressing-gonn, the most harmonious indigence. All has 
become diecord. No more ensemble, no more unity, no 
more beauty. 

" The woman who comes into the house of a widower, 
the ininieter who steps into the place of a statesman in 
disgrace, the niolinist bishop who gets hold of the diocese 
of a janseiiist bishop — none of these people cause mora 
tiwuble than the intruding scarlet has canaed to me. 

" I can bear without disgust the sight of a peasant- 
woman. The bit of coarse canvas that covers her head, 
tlie hair falling about her cheeks, the rags that only half 
cover her, the poor short skirt that goes no more than 
half-way down her legs, the naked feet covered with mud 
^ull these things do not wound me ; 'tis tlie image of a 
condition that I respect, 'tis the sign and summary of u 
stale that is inevitable, that is woful, and tliat I pity 
with all my heart. But my gorge rises, a)id in spite of 
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ike eeented air tluii follows h«r, I turn laj ejes from the 
CMirtecui, tbt)^ fine law li«ul-geur and ton cuffs, white 
stoeki^p and wora-out ^oes, show me tlie mkerj of tbe 
day ia conipanj witK ihe opolenee of last nigfat. Such 
would BIT hoDw lure b«en, if the imperioBS Gcariet had 
not fbri.'«tl all into hamtimjr with itself, I had two 
engnrings that weK not without merit, Ponfdn'e Mmuia 
iu the WiMersess, aud the same poiuter's Esther before 
Abasuerns ; the one is driven out in shiune by Bome old 
man of Babeos's, the Fall ot the Manna is scattered ti3 
the winds hv a Sbmn of Telnet's. The old straw chair 
is banished to the ante-KKHU bj a tnxnrions thing of 
uonMco. Homer, Vii^ Honice^ Qoero^ have b<ren taken 
from their shelf and shnt up in a eaee oi gtaud maiqaeterie 
work, an asjlom worthier uf them than of me. The 
wooden table still held its ground, protected by a vast 
[lile of paniphleta aud p^ierB heaped pell-mell npon it ; 
tbej- seemed as if they would long protect it from its 
duouL Yet one daj that too was mastered by fate, and 
iu spite of uy idlenees pamphlets and papers went to 
arrange themselTea in the shelves of a costly bnrean. . . . 
It was thus that the edi^-ing retreat of the philosopher 
became transTormed iuto the scandiluus cabinet of the 
bimer^netal. Thus I too am iDsulting the national 

" Of my early mediocrity there remained only a list 

carpet The shabby carpet hardly matches with my 
luxury. I feel it. But I hsre sworn and I swear that 
I will keep this carpet, as the peasant, who was raised 
from the hut to the palace of his sovereign, still kept his 
wooden shoes. When in a morning, clad in the sumptuous 
scarlet, I enter my room, if I lower my eyes I percrave 
my old list carpet ; it recalls to me my early state, and 
rising pride stands checked. Nci, my friend, I am not 
corrupted. My door is open ns ever to want ; it finds me 
affable as ever ; I listen to its talc, I counsel, I pity, I 
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Yet the iDterior of Socrates-Diderot was as little 
I blessed by domestic sympathy as the interior of the 
I older and greater Socrates. Of course Diderot was 
enough from being faultless. His wife is described 
i by Bousaeau as a shrew and a scold. It is too plain 
I that she was so; sullen to her husband, impatient 
I with her children, and exacting and unreasonable 
I with her servants. "^ We cannot pretend accurately to 
divide the blame. The companionship was very 
dreary, and the picture grievous and most afflicting to 
I oar thoughts. Diderot returns in the evening from 
I Holbach's, throws his carpet-bag in at the door, flies 
r off to seek a letter from Mademoiselle Voland, writes 
( one to her, gets back to his house at midnight, finds 
his daughter ill, puts cheerful and cordial questions 
lis wife, she replies with a tartness that drives him 
back into silence.'^ Another time the scene is violent 
A torrent of injustice and unreasouableness flows over 
him for two long houre, and he wouders what the 
woman will proflt, after she has made him hurst a blood- 
vessel ; he groans in anguish, " All, how hard life 
seems to me to bear! How many a time would I 
accept the end of it with joy ! " ' So sharp are the 
goads in a divided house ; so sorely, with ache and 
smart and doep-welling tears, do men and women rend 
into shreds the fine web of one another's lives. Sut 

I the pity of it, the pity of it ! 
' See, for iiiBtance, xix. 81, SI, IMB, 133, 1 45, etc— paBsagee 
wliii^h Mr. CarlyU aud Itasenkranz have either averlooked, oi- 
eljB, witliont unygood reason, diBbelieved. 
'' xviil. 293. ' xii. 48. 



There are many brighter intervals which make one 
wiUiiig to suppose that if the wife had been a, little 
more patient, more tolerant, more cheerful, leas 
severely addicted to her sterile superstition, there 
might have been somewhat more happiness in the 
house. One misery of the present social ideal of 
women is that, while it keeps them so systematically 
ignorant, supers bitious, and narrow, it leaves them 
without humility. " Be content," said the great John 
Wesley to his froward wife, " be content to be a private 
insignificant person, known and loved by God and me. 
Of what importance is your character to mankind t 
If you was buried just now, or if you had never lived, 
what loss would it be to the cause of God 1" This 
eueiTjetic remonstrance can hardly be said to exhaust 
the matter, Stiil it puts a wholesome side of the case 
which Madame Diderot missed, and which better 
persons are likely to miss, so long as the exclusion of 
women, by common opinion or by law, from an active 
participation in the settlement of great issues, makes 
them indifferent to all interests outside domestic 
egoism, and egoistic and personal religion. Brighter 
intervals shone in the household. " I announced my 
departure," writes Diderot, "for next Tuesday. At 
the first word I saw the faces both of mother and 
daughter fall. The child had a compliment for my 
fSte-day all reatly, and it would not do to let her waste 
the trouble of having leamt it. The mother had 
projected a grand dinner for Sunday. Well, we 
arranged everything perfectly. I made my journey. 
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and came back to be harangued and feasted. The 
poor child made her little speech in the most bewitch- 
ing way. In the middle there came some hard words, 
so she stopped and said to me, ' My papa, 'tis because 
my two front teeth have come out' — as was tnie. 
Then she went on. At the end, as she had a posy to 
give me, and it could not be found, she stopped a. 
second time to say to me — 'Here's the worst of the 
tale ; my pinks have got lost.' Then she started off 
in search of her flowers. We dined in great style. 
My wife had got all her friends together. I was 
very gay, eating, drinking, and doing the honours 
of my table to perfection. On rising from table I 
stayed among them and played cards instead of 
going out. I saw them all off between eleven 
and twelve : I was charming, and if you only knew 
with whom ; what physiognomies, what folk, what 
talk!" 

Another time the child, whispering in hia ear, asks 
why her mother bade her not remind him that the 
morrow was the mother's f6te-day. The presence of 
the blithe all-hoping young, looking on with innocent 
unconscious eyes at the veiled tragedy of love turned 
to bitter discord, gives to such scenes their last touch 
of piteousness. Diderot, however, observed the day, 
and presented a bouquet which was neither well or ill 
received. At the birthday dinner the master of the 
house presided. " If you had been behind the curtains, 
you would have said to yourself, how can all this 
gossip and twaddle find a place in the same head with 

VOL. I, s 
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certain ideas ! And in tmtli I was charming, and 
played the fool to a marvel."' 

In the midst of distractions great and small, was 
an indomitable indnatry. "I tell you," he wrote, 
"and I tell all men, when yo« are ill at ease with 
yourself, instantly set abont some good work. In 
busying myself to soothe the trouble of, another, I 
forget my own." He was assiduous in teaching Hh 
daughter, though ho complained that hor mother 
crushed out in a day what it had taken him a month 
to implant. The booksellers found him the moat 
cheerful and strenuous bondsman that ever booksellers 
had. He would pass a whole month without a day's 
break, working ten hours every day at the revision of 
proof-sheets. Sometimes he remains a whole week 
without leaving his workroom. He wears out his 
eyes over plates and diagrams, bristling with figures 
and letters, and with no more refreshing thought in 
the midst of this sore toil than that insult, persecution, 
torment, trickery, will be the fruit of it. He not only 
spent whole days bent over his desk, until ho had a 
feeling as of b\iming flame within him ; he also 
worked through the hours of the night. On one of 
occasions, worn out with fatigue and weari- 
ness, he fell asleep with his head on his desk ; 
the light fell down among his papera, and he 
awoke to find half the books and papers on the desk 
burnt to ashes. " I kept my own counsel about it," 
he writes, "because a single hint of such an accident 
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would have robbed ray wife of sleep for the rest of 
her life."' 

His favourite form of holiday waa a visit to Hol- 
bach's country house at Grandval. Here he spent 
Bome six weeks or more nearly every autumn after 
1759. The manner of life there was delightful to 
him. There waa perfect freedom, the miBtreaa of the 
house neither rendering strict duties of ceremony 
nor exacting them. Diderot used to rise at six or at 
eight, and remain in hia owe room until one, reading, 
writing, meditating. Nobody was more exquisitely 
sensible than Diderot to the charm of loitering over 
books, "over those authors," as he said, "who ravish 
ua from ourselves, in whose hands nature has placed 
a fairy wand, with which they no sooner touch ua, 
than straightway we forget the evils of life, the dark- 
ness lifts from our souls, and we are reconcDed to 
existence."^ The musing snggestiveness of reading 
when we read only for reading's sake, and not tor 
reproduction nor direct use, was as delightful to our 
laborious drudge as to others, but he could indulge 
himself with little of this sweet idleness. It was in 
harder labour that he passed most of his mominga. 
These hours of work achieved, he dressed and went 
down among his friends. Then came the mid-day 
dinner, which was sumptuous ; host and guests both 
ate and drank more than was good for their health. 
After a short siesta, towards four o'clock they took 
sticks and went forth to walk, among woods, 
six. 137, 311, ote. " iviii. 535. 



over ploughed fields, up hilla, through quagmires, 
delighting in nature. As they went, they talked of 
hiBtory, or politics, or chemistry, of litei-ature, or 
physics, or morality. At sundown they returned, to 
&nd lights and cards on the tables, and they made 
parties of piquet, interrupted by supper. At half-past 
ten the game ends, they chat until eleven, and in half 
an hour more they are all fast asieep.-" Each day 
was like the next ; industry, gaiety, bodily comfort, 
mental activity, diversifying the hours. Grimm was 
often there, "the most French of all the Germans," 
and Galiani, the most nimble-witted of men, inex- 
haustible in story, inimitable in pantomimic narration, 
and yet with the keenest intellectual penetration shin- 
ing through all his Neapolitan prank and bufi'oonery. 
Holhach cared most for the physical sciences. Mar- 
montel brought a vein of sentimentalism, and Helv^tius 
a, vein of cynical formalism. Diderot played Socrates, 
Panurge, Pantophile; questioning, instructing, com- 
bining ; pouring out knowledge and Buggestion, full 
of interest in every subject, sympathetic with every 
vein, relishing alike the newest philosophic hardihood, 
the last too merry mood of Holbach's mother-in-law, 
the freshest piece of news brought by a traveller. It 
was not at Grandval that he found life hard to bear, 
or would have accepted its close with joy. And 
indeed if one could by miracle be transported back 
into the sixth decade of that dead century for a single 
day, perhaps one might choose that such a day should 
' iviii. B07, etc. 
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be passed among the energetic and vivid men who 
■waited of an afternoon among the fields and woods of 
Grandval. 

The nnhlnshing grossness of speech which even the 
ladies of the party permitted themselves cannot be 
reproduced in the decorous print of onr age. It is 
nothing less than inconceivable to ub how Diderot can 
have brought himself to write down, in letters addressed 
to a woman of good education and decent mannere, 
I some of the talk that went on at Grandval. The 
I coarsest schoolboy of these days would wince at such 
shameless freedoms. But it would be wrong to 
I forget the allowance that must be made for differences 
in point of fashion. Diderot, for instance, in these 
very letters is wonderfully frank in his exposure of 
the details of his health. He describes his indigestions, 
and other more indescribable obstructions to happiness, 
as freely as Cicero wrote about the dysentery which 
punished him, when, after he had resisted oysters and 
lampreys at supper, he yielded to a dish of beet and 

I mallow so dressed with pot-heriia, iri nil posed esse suav- 
ais. Whatever men could say to one another or to 
their surgeons they saw no harm in saying to women. 
We have to remember how Sir Walter Scott's great- 
aunt, about the very time when Diderot was writing 
to Mademoiselle Voland, had heard Mrs. Aphra 
Behn's books read aloud for the amusement of large 
circles, consisting of the first and most creditable 
society in London, We think of Swift, in an earlier 
period of the centui'y, enclosing to Stella some reck- 



lessly gross versee of his own upon Boliagbroke, and 
babitaally writing to Gne ladies in a way that Faktaff 
might have thought too bad for Doll Tearsheet In 
saying that these coarse impurities are only points of 
manners, we are as far as possible from meaning that 
they are on tlial account unimportant. But it is 
childiEh to waste our time in censorious judgment on 
the individual who does no worse than represent a 
ruling type. We can only note the difference and 
pass on. 

A characteristic trait in this rural life is Diderot's 
passion for high winds. They gave him a transport, 
and to hear the storm at night, tossing the trees, 
drenching the ground with rain, and fillin g the air 
with the basa of its hoarse ground-tones, was one of 
hia keenest delights.^ Yet Diderot was not of those 
in whom the feeling for the great effects of nature has 
something of savagery. He was above all things 
human, and the human lot was the central source of 
his innermost meditations. In the midst of gossip is 
constantly interpolated some passage of fine reflection 
on life — reflection as sincere, as real, coming as spon- 
taneously from the writer's inmost mood and genuine 
uentiment, as little tainted either by affectation or by 
commonneas, as ever passed through the mind of a 
man. Somo of these are too characteristic to be 
omitted, and there is so little of what is exquisite in 
the flavour of Diderot's style, that he perhaps suffers 
less from the clumainosB of translation than writers of 
' iTiiL 626, 531. 
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finer colour or more atiirmg mulody. One of these 
pasBagea ia as follows ; — 

"The last news from Paris has made the Barou anxious, 
as he has considerable sums in. royal aecurities. He said 
to his wife ; ' Listen, my friend ; if this is going on, I 
put down tlte carriage, I buy you & good cloak and a good 
paraaol, and for the rest of our days we will blesH the 
miniHter for ridding us of horses, lackeys, coachmen, ladiea"- 
maids, cooks, great dinner-parties, false friends, tiresome 
bores, and aU the other priyilegea of opulence.' And for 
my part I began to think, that for a man without a wife 
or child, or any of those connections that make us long for 
money, and never leave any superfluity, it would be almost 
indifferent whether he were poor or rich. This paradox 
comes of the eq^uality that I discover among various con- 
ditions of liie, and in the little difference that I allow, in 
point of happiness, between the master of the house and 
the hall-porter. If I am sound in mind and body, if I 
have worth and a pure conscience, if I know the true 
from the false, if I avoid evil and do good, if I feel the 
dignity of my being, if nothing lowers nie in my own 
eyes, then people may call me what they will. My Lord, 
or Sirrah. To do what is good, to know what is true — 
that is what distinguishes one man from another ; the 
rest is nothing. The duration of life is so short, its true 
needs are bo narrow, and when we go away, it all matters 
so little whether we have been somebody or nobody. 
When the end comes, all that you want is a sorry piece of 
canvas and four deal boards. In the morning I hear the 
labourers under my window. Scarce has thii day dawned 
bei'ore they are at work with apade and barrow, delving 
and wheeling. Tliey munch a crust of black bread ; they 
quench their thirst at the flowing stream ; at noon they 
anatch an hour of sleep on the hard groimd. They are 
cheerful i they "'"g aa they work ] they exchange their 
good broad pleasantries with one another ; they shout 
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with lau^chter. At sundown thej go home to Sad their 
vhilJruii nuked rounil a snioke-bltwkened hearth, a wodibil 
hideoiiB and dirty, and their lot u neither worec nor better 
than mine. I came down from my room in bad epirits ; 
I huard talk about the public miBerj' ; I eat down to a 
table full of good uhe^r withoat an appetite ; I had ii 
Htoniuch ovtrlouded with the daintiea of tlie il&y before ; 
I graaped a etiuk and set out for a walk to find relief; 

I rt'turaed to play tarda, and cheat the heavy-weighing 
lioura. I had a friend of whom I could not hear ; I 
woa far from a woman whom I sighed for. Troubles in 
the country, troubles in the town, troubles everywhere. 
Ue who knows not trouble is not to be counted among 
the children of uicn. All gets paid off in time ; the good 
by the evil, evil by good, and life is naught. Perhaps 
to-iQorrow night or Monday morning wc may go to pass 

II day in town ; eo I shall see the woman for whom I 
sighed, and recover the man of whom I could not bear. 
But I shall lose them the next day ; and the more t feel 
thit happiness of being with theni, the worse I shall suffer 
at i>arting. That ia the way that all things go. Turn 
and turn nud turn again ; there ia ever a crumpled roae- 
loaf to vex you,"i 

It is not ofton that we find sucli active benevolence 
m Didoi'ot'B, in conjunction with such a vein of philo- 
«ii|ihy riH follown:-- 

" Ah, what a tine comedy this world would be, if only 
Olio had not to piny a pai-t in it ; if one existed, for in- 
«laiiw, in stimo point of space, in that interval of the 
oulcntiftl urb» whore the gods of Epicurus slmuber, far, far 
ftway, whsnoa one oould see thia globe, on which we stmt 
•11 hl((, alnmt iho sixa of a pumpkin, and whence one 
uiuiM wiiluh nil tha dirs and tricks of that twi>-footed mite 

' Nov. a, 1T69; iviii 431, 
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who calls itself man, I would fain only look at the 
scenes of life in reduced size, eo that those which are 
stamped with, atrocity may he hrouyht down to an inch 
in space, and to actors half a line high. But how hizarre, 
that our sense of revolt against injustice is in the ratio of 
the space and the mass. I am fiirious if a lai^e animal 
unjustly attacks another. I feel nothing at all if it is two 
atoms that tear and rend. How our senses affect our 
morality. There is a fine text for philosophising I"^ 

" What I see every day of physic and physicians does 
not much heighten my opinion of them. To come into 
the world in imhecility, in the midst of anguish and cries ; 
to he the toy of ignorance, of error, of necessity, of sick- 
ness, of malice, of all passions ; to return step by step to 
that imhecility whence one sprang ; from the moment 
when we lisp our first words, down to the moment when 
we mumble the words of our dotage, to live among rascals 
and charlatana of every kind ; to lie expiring between a 
man who feels yonr pulse, and another man who freta and 
wearies your head ; not to know whence one comes, nor 
why one has come, nor whither one is going — that is what 
we call the greatest gift of our parents and of nature — 
human life."^ 

Theseaombre meditations hardly represent Diderot's 
habitual vein ; they ai'e I'ather a reaction and a relief 
from the busy intensity with which he watchoa the 
acena, and ia constantly putting interrogatories to 
human life, as day by day its motley circumstance 
passea before his eyes. We ahonld scarcely suspect 
from his frequent repetitions of the mournful eternal 
chorus of the nullity of man and the vanity otall the 
thinga that are under the aun, how alert & watch he 
kept on incident and character, with what keen and 
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[hia he does, not in the hard temper tA. & Balzac, not 
with the eahn or pride of & Goethe, but with an otbt- 
flowing fuhieas of EpontaneoQs and luuwntrDUaUje 
■ympathf. He is a Bentimeotalist in the rati<»iali5tic 
centnij, not with the sentimeDtatism of misanthn^y, 
such as fired or soured Koosseao, but social, lai^> 
hearted, maDf-sided, careless of the wise rigoois of 
morality. He is never callous nor neutral; on the 
contrary, he is always approriug or disapproving bnt 
not from the standards of the ethical text-books. The 
casuistry of feeling is of everlasting interest to him, 
and he is never tired of inventing imaginary cases, or 
pondering real ones, in which pliant feeling is invoked 
against the nairownees of duty. Tliese are mostly in 
a kind of matter which modem taste hardly allows us 
to reproduce ; nor, after all, is there much to be gained 
by turning the sanctities of human relationship, with 
all their im measurable bhss, their immeasurable woe, 
into the playthings of an idle dialectic. It is pleasanter, 
and for us English not less instructive than pleasant, 
to see this dreaming, restless, thrice ingenious spirit, 
half Titan of the skies, half gnome of the lower earth, 
entering joyously or pititidly into the simple charm 
and natural tenderness of life as it comes and passes. 
Nothing delights bini more than to hear or to tell such 
a story as this of Madame D'Epinay. She had given 
a small lad eighteen sous for a day's work. At night 
he went home without a farthing. When his mother 
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aflked him whether they had given tiim nothing for 
his work, he said No. The mother found out that 
this was untrue, and insisted on knowing what had 
become of the eighteen sous. The poor little creature 
had given them to an alehouse -keeper, where his 
father had been drinking all day ; and bo he had 
spared the worthy man a rough scene with his wife 
when he got home.^ 

From the pathos of kindly youth to tlie grace of 
lovable age the step ia not far. "To-day I have 
dined with a charming woman, who ia only eighty 
years old. She ia full of health and cheerfuhiess ; 
her soul ia atill all gentleness and tenderness. She 
taJks of love and friendship with the fire and sensibility 
of a girl of twenty. Thei-e were three men of ua at 
table with her ; she said to us, ' My friends, a delicate 
conversation, a true and passionate look, a tear, a 
touched expression, those are the good thinga of the 
world ; as f all b des t ia hardly worth talking 
of. There a rta n th ngs that were said to me 

when I waa y g d 1 dt I remember to this day, 
and any on f h w ds is to be preferred before 
ten gloriou d d by my faith, I believe if I heard 
them even now, ray old heart would beat the quicker.' 
'Madame, the reason is that your heart has grown no 
older.' 'No, my son, you are right j it is as young as 
ever. It is not for having kept me alive so long that 
I thank God, but for having kept me kind-hearted, 
and full of feeling.'"* All this waa after 
di. 107. ' xii. 181. 




Diderot's own heart, and he declares Bach a couver- 
sation to he worth more than all the hours of talk on 
politics and philosophy that he had been having a few 
days before with some Enghsh friends. We may 
underetand how, as wo shall presently see, a member 
of a society that could relish the beauty of such a 
scene, would be likely to think Englishmen hard, 
surly, and cheerless. 

His letters constantly ofl'or us sensible and imagin- 
ative reflection. He amused himself in some country 
village by talking to an old man of eighty. "I love 
children and old men ; the latter seem to me like some 
singular creatures that have been spared by caprice of 
fate." He meets some old schoolfellows at Langree, 
nearly all the rest having gone : " Well, there are two 
things that warn us of our end, and set us musing — 
old ruins, and the short duration of those who began 
life with us." He is taken by a host over-devoted to 
such joys, to walk among dung-heaps. "After all," 
he says, "it ought not to offend one's sense. To an 
honest nose that has preserved its natural innocence, 
'tis not a goat, but a bemuaked and ambre-scented 
woman, who smelleth ill." 

"When I compare oui' friendships to our anti- 
pathies, I find that the first are thin, small, pinched; 
we know how to hate, but we do uot know how to 
lova" 

"A poet who becomes idle, does excellently well 
to be idle ; he ought to be sure that it is not industry 
that fails, but that his gift is departing from him. 
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" Comfort the miserable ; that is the true way to 
console yourself for my absence. I recollect saying 
to tbe Baron, when he lost his first wife, and was sure 
that there was not another day's happiness left for 
him in this world, ' Hasten out of doors, seek out the 
wretched, console them, and then you will pity your- 
self, if you dare."" 

"An infinitude of tyrannical things interpose 
between ua and the duties of love and friendship ; 
and we do nothing; aright. A man is neither free for 
his ambition, nor free for hia taste, nor free for his 
passion. And so we all live discontented with our- 
selves. One of the gi'eat inconveniences of the state 
of society ia the multitude of our occupations and, 
above all, the levity vrith which we make engagements 
to dispose of all our future happiness. We marry, 
we go into business, we have cliildren, all before we 
have common sense."^ 

After some equivocal speculations as to the conduct 
of a woman who, by the surrender of herself for a 
quarter of an hour to the desires of a powerful minister, 
^vins an appointment for her husband and brea<l for 
her sue children, he exclaims: "In truth, I think 
Nature heeds neither good nor evil ; she ia wholly 
wrapped up in two objects, the preservation of the 
individual and the propagation of the species."* True; 
but the moral distinction between right and wrong ia 
ao much wrung from the forces that Diderot here 
calls Nature. 
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The intellectual excitement in which he lived Bud 
the energy with which he promoted It, sought relief 
either in calm or else in the play of sensibility. " A 
delicious repose/' ha wiitoa in one of his moat harassed 
moments, " a sweet book to read, a walk in some open 
and solitary spot, a conversation in which one discloses 
all one's heart, a strong emotion that brings the tears 
to one's eyes and makes the heai't beat faster, whether 
it comes of some tale of generous action, or of a 
sentiment of tenderness, of health, of gaiety, of liberty, 
of indolence — there is the true happiness, nor shall I 
cTcr know any other." 

A Point in Shetorit!. — " Towards silt in the evening the 
party broke up. I remained alone with D., and as we 
were talking about the Mogea on Descartes that had been 
sent in to the Academy, I made two remarks that pleased 
bim npon eloquence. One, that it is a mistake to try to 
stii the passions before convincing the reason, and that the 
pathetic remains without effect, when it is not prepared 
by the syllc^sm. Second, that after the orator had 
tonched me keenly, I could not endure that he should 
brsiak in upon this melting of the soul with some violent 
stroke ; that the pathetic inaiats on being followed by 
something moderate, weak, vague, that should leave room 
for no contention on my part."' 

Holbacli's Impyessions of England.— " The. Baron has 
returned from England. He started with the pleasantest 
anticipations, he had a moat agreea,ble reception, he had 
excellent health, and yet he has returned out of humour 
and diacouf«nted ; diacontentcd with the country, which 
he found neither as populous nor as well cultivated as 

1 xix. 183, 184, 
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people eay ; discoutented with the huildings, that are 
nearly all Luaire and Qothic ; with the gardens, where 
the affectation of iniitatiug nature is worse than the 
monotonous symmetry of art ; with the taste that heaps 
up in the palaces what is first-rate, what is good, what is 
bail, what is detestable, all peU-mell, He is diagnated at 
the arauHementB, which have the air of religioiiB ceremoniea; 
nith the men, on whose countenances you never see 
confidence, friendship, gaiety, eociability, but on every face 
the inscription, ' WTiat is Otert in eomman bdvie«n me and 
you V ; dilated with the great people, who are gloomy, 
cold, proud, haughty, and vain ; and with the small people, 
who are hard, insolent, and barbarous. The only thing 
that I have heard him praise is the &cility of travel ; 
he says there is not a village, even on a cross-road, where 
yon do not find four or five post-chaises and a score of 
horaea ready to start. . . . There is no public education. 
The collegea — sumptuous huOdings — palaces to be com- 
pared to the Tuileries, are occupied by rich idlers, who 
sleep and get drunk one part of the day, and the rest they 
spend ia training, clumsily enough, a parcel of uncouth 
lade to be cleigymen. ... In the fine places that 
have been built for pubhc amusements, you could hear a 
mouse run. A hundred stiff and silent women wait 
rounil and rotmd an orchestra that is set up in the middle. 
The Baron compares these circuita to the seven processions 
of the E^iyptians round the tomb of Osiris. A charming 
met of my good friend Qarrick, ia that London is good for 
the Enghah, but Paris ia good for all the world. , . . 
There ia a great mania for conversions and missionaries. 
Mr. Hume told me a atory which will let you know what 
to think of these pretended oonvei-sions of cannibals and 
Hurons. A minister thought he had done a great stroke 
in this line ; he had the vanity to wish to show his 
proselyte, and brought him to London. They qaestion 
his little Huron, and he anawera to perfection. They take 
him to church, and administer the nacrament, where, as 
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you know, the communion is in both kinds. Afterwards, 
the minister says to him, * Well, my son, do you not feel 
yourself more animated with the love of God ? Does not 
the grace of the sacrament work within you ? Is not all 
your soul warmed V * Yes,' says the Huron : * the wine 
does one good, but I think it would have done still better 
if it had been brandv.'"^ 

Two Cases of Gmiscience. — " The cur6 said that unhappy 
lovers always talked about dying, but that it was very 
rare to find one who kept his word ; still he had seen one 
case. It was that of a young man of family, called 
Soulpse. He fell in love with a young lady of beauty 
and of good character, but without money, and belonging 
to a dishonoured family. Her father was in the galleys 
for forgery. The young man, who foresaw all the opposi- 
tion, and all the good grounds for opposition, that he 
would have to encounter among his family, did all that he 
could to cure himself of his passion ; but when he was 
assured of the uselessness of his efforts, he plucked up 
courage to open the matter to his parents, who wearied 
themselves with remonstrances. Our lover suddenly 
stopped them shorty saying, ' I know all that you have to 
say against me ; I cannot disapprove of your reasons, 
which I should be the first to urge a^dnst my own son, 
if I had one. But consider whether you would rather 
have me dead or badly married ; for it is certain that if I 
do not marry the woman that I love, I shall die of it' 
They treated this speech as it deserved ; the result does 
not affect that. The young man fell sick, faded from day 
to day, and died. * But, Cur^,' said I, * in the place of 
the father, what would you have done V * I would have 
called my son ; I would have said : Soulpse has been your 
name hitherto ; never forget that it is yours no more ; 
and call yourself by what other name you please. Here 
is your lawful share of our property ; marry the woman 

1 Sept. 20, 1765 ; xix. 179-187. 
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jou love, BO far from here that I may never hear speak of 
yon again, and God hless you.' ' For my part,' said old 
Madame D'Esclavelles, 'if I had been the mother of the 
young madman, I would have done exactly as his father 
did, and let him die.' And upon thia there was a 
tremendous division of opinion, and an uproar that made 
the room ring again. 

" The dispute lasted a long tinie, and would be going 
oil now if the currS had not hroien it otf by putting to us 
another case. A young priest, discontented with his 
profession, flees to England, apostatises, marries according 
to the law, and has children. After a certain time he longs 
for his native country ; he conies back to France with hia 
children and his wife. After that, again, he ie stricken 
by remorse ; he returns to his religion, has scruples about 
bis moirioge, and thinks of separating irom his wife. He 
opens his beai't to our eur^, who finds the case very 
embarrassing, awl not venturing to decide it, refers him 
to casuistB and lawyers. They all decide that he cannot, 
with a sure conscience, remain with his wife. When the 
separation, which the wife opposed with all her might, 
was about to he legally effected — rather against the wishes 
of our cur^ — the husband fell dangerously ill When he 
knew that he could not recover, he said to the car6 : ' My 
friend, I wish to make public amends for my backsliding, 
to receive the saoramenta, and to die in the hospital ; be 
kind enough to have me taken there.' 'I will take care 
to do no such thing,' the curfi replied to him. ' Thia 
woman is innocent; she married you according to law; 
she knew nothing of the obstacles that existed. And these 
children, what share have they in your sin 1 You are the 
only wroi^oer, and it ia they who are to be punished ! 
Tour wife wUl be disgraced, your children will be declared 
illegitimate, and what is the gain of it all 1' And the good 
cur^ stuck to his text. Ke confessed hia man, the illness 
grew worse, he administered the last sacraments. The 

Ka dieil, and his wifu and children remained in possea- 
VOL. I. 
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sion of the titles they had. We all approved the curb's 
wisdom, and Grimm insisted on having his portrait 
taken."! 

Chinese Superiority. — " Apropos of the Chinese, do you 
know that with them nobility ascends, and descends never ? 
It is the children who ennoble their ancestors, and not 
the ancestors the children. And upon my word that is 
most sensible. We are greater poets, greater philosophers, 
greater orators, greater architects, greater astronomers, 
greater geometers, than these good people ; but they 
understand better than we the science of good sense and 
virtue ; and if peradventure that science should happen to 
be the first of all sciences, they would be right in saying 
that they have two eyes and we have only one, and all 
the rest of the world is blind." 2 

Why Women write good Letters. — ** She writes admir- 
ably, really admirably. That is because good style is in 
the heart ; and that is why so many women talk and write 
like angels without ever having learnt either to talk or to 
write, and why so many pedants will both talk and write 
ill all the days of their life, though they were never weary 
of studying, — only without learning."^ 

" A little adventure has just happened here that proves 
that all our fine sermons on intolerance have as yet pro- 
duced but poor fruit. A young man of respectable birth, 
some say apprentice to an apothecary, others to a grocer, 
took it into his head to go through a course of chemistry ; 



1 xviii. 476, 478. 

^ xviii. 479. Comte writes more seriously somewhat in the 
same sense : " For thirty centuries the priestly castes of China, 
and still more of India, have been watching our Western transi- 
tion ; to them it must appear mere agitation, as puerile as it is 
tempestuous, with nothing to harmonise its different phases 
but their common inroad upon unity.*' Positive Polity , iv. II. 
(English Translation) * xix. 233. 
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his ina«ter conseDted, on condition that he ehoulii pay for 
boat^ ; the Ud a4,Teed. At the end of the quarter the 
maalei; demanded the money, and it was paid. Soon 
after, another demand from the master ; the apprentice 
replied that he barely owed a single qnarter. The master 
denied that the first quarter had been paid. The affair 
was taken into court. The master is put on his oath, and 
swears. He had no sooner perjured himself than the 
apprentice produced bis receipt, and the master was 
atraightway fined and disgraced. He was a scoundrel 
who deserved it, but the apprentice was a rash fellow, 
whose victory was bought at a price dearer than life. He 
had received, in payment or otherwise, from some colpor- 
teur, two copies of Ghristianity Unveiled, and one of them 
he had sold to his master. The master informs against 
him. The colporteur, bis wife, and his apprentice, are 
aU three arrested, and they have just been pilloried, 
whipped, and branded, and the apprentice condemned to 
nine years of the galleys, the colporteur to five years, and 
the woman to the hospital for life. ... Do you see the 
meaning of this judgment 1 A colporteur brings me a 
prohibited book. If I bny more than one copy, I am 
declared to be encouraging unlawful trading, and exposed 
to a frightful prosecution. Ton have read the Man witit 
Foriy Craayia^ and will hardly be able to guess why it is 
placed under the ban in the judgment I am telling you 
of. It is in consequence of the profound resentment that 
our lords and maatera feel about a certain article, TyraM, 
in the Phihscphical Dictionary. They will never forgive 
Voltaire for saying that it was better to have to do with 
a single wild beast, which one could avoid, than with a 
band of little subaltern tigers who are incessautly getting 
between your legs. ... To return to those two unfor- 
tunate wretches whom they have condemned to the galleys. 
When they come out, what will become of them ) There 
will be nothing left for them to do, save to turn highway 
' Voltaire'a Satire on the Econoniists. 
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robbers. The ignomiaiouB penaltiee, which take awaj all 
resource Ixom. a moD, are worse tha.n the capital puiUEh- 
ment that takes away hia life."' 

Method and Oenius ; aii Apologue. — " There was a ques- 
tion between Qrinmi and M. Le Roy of creative genius 
and eo - ordinating method. Grimm detests method ; 
according to him, it is the pedantry of letterfl. Those 
who can only arrange, would do as well to remain idle ; 
those who can only get instructjon from what has been 
arranged, would do as well to remain ignorant What 
uEcessity is there for ao many people knowing anything 
else besides their trade 1 They said a great many things 
that I don't report to you, and they would be saying 
things still, if the Abh^ Galiani had not interrupted 

'My friends, I remember a fable : pray listen to it. 
One day, in the depths of a forest, a dispute arose between 
a N^htingale and a Cuckoo. Each prizes its own gift. 
What bird, said the Cuckoo, has a song m easy, so simple, 

What bird, said the Nightingale, has a song sweeter, 
more varied, more brilliant, more toiiching, than mine 1 

Tli£ Cuckoo : I say few things, but they are things of 
weight, of order, and people retain them. 

The Nightingale : I love to nee my voice, but I am 
always fresh, and I never weary. I enchant the woods ; 
the Cuckoo makes them dismal. He is so attached to the 
lessons of his mother, that he would not dare to venture 
a single note that he had not taken from her. Now for 
ine, I recognise no master, I laugh at niles. What com- 
parison between Itis pedantic method and my glorioas 
burata ! 

The Cuckoo tried several times to interrupt the Night- 
ingale. But nightingales always go on singing, and never 
listen; that is rather their weakness. Ours, carried away 

1 Oct. 8, 176S ; f.ix. 832. 
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by his ideas, followed them with rapidity, without paying 
the leaat attention to the anawere of hie rival. 

So after Bome tali; and conotei-talk, they agreed to 
refer their quarrel tn the judgment of a third animaL j 
But where were they to And this third, equally competent I 
and impartial ! It is not bo easy to And a good judge. 
They sought on every side. As they crossed a meadow, 
they spied an Ass, one of the gravest and most solemn 
that ever was seen. Since the creation of the world, no 
iiBB had ever had such long ears. ' Ah,' said the Cuckoo, 
'our luck is excellent ; our quarrel is a matter of ears : 
here is our judf;e. God Almighty made him for the very 
purpose !' 

The AsB went on browsing. He little thought that 
one day he would have ffl decide a question of music. 
But Providence amuses itself with this and many another 
thing. Our two birds bow very low, compliment him 
upon his gravity and his judgment, explain the subject of 
their dispute, and beseech him, with all deference, to listen ■ 
to their case and decide. I 

But the Ass, hardly turning his heavy head and with- 
out losing a single toothsome blade, makes them a sign 
with his ears that he is hungry, and that he does not hold 
his court to-day. The birds persist ; the Ass goes on 
browsing. At last his hunger was appeased. There were 
some trees planted by the edge of the meadow. ' Now, 
if you like,' said he, 'you go there, I will follow ; you 
shall sing, I will digest ; I will listen, and I'll give you I 
my opinion.' 

The birds instantly fly away, and perch on branchea, i 
The Ass follows them with the air and the step of a chief I 
justice crossing Westminster Hall : he stretches himself I 
flat on the ground, and says, ' B^ln, the court listens.' 

Says the Cnckoo : ' My lord, there is not a word to I 
lose. I beg of you to seize carefully the character of my j 
singing ; above aU things, deign, my lord, to mark itt I 
artifice and its method.' Then filling its throat, and I 
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flapping its wings at each note, it sang out, *Coucou, 
coucou, coucou, coucou, coucou, coucou.' And after having 
combined this in every possible way, it fell silent. 

The Nightingale, without any prelude, pours forth 
his voice at once, launches into the most daring modula- 
tions, pursues the freshest and most delicate melodies, 
cadences, pauses, and trills ; now you heard the notes 
murmuring at the bottom of its throat, like the ripple of 
the brook as it loses itself among the pebbles ; now you 
heard them rising and gradually swelling and filling the 
air, and lingering long-drawn in the skies. It was tender, 
glad, brilliant, pathetic ; but his music was not made for 
everybody. 

Carried away by enthusiasm, he would be singing 
still ; but the Ass, who had already yawned more than 
once, stopped him, and said, ' I suspect that all you have 
been singing there is uncommonly fine, but I don't under- 
stand a word of it : it strikes me as bizarre, incoherent, 
and confused. It may be you are more scientific than 
your rival ; but he is more methodic than you, and for 
my part, I'm for method.' 

"And then the abb6, addressing M. Le Roy, and 
pointing to Grimm with his finger : * There,' he said, * is 
the nightingale, and you the cuckoo ; and I am the ass, 
who decide in your favour. Good-night.' 

" The abba's stories are capital, but he acts in a way 
that makes them better still. You would have died with 
laughing to see him stretch his neck into the air, and 
imitate the fine note of the nightingale, then fill his 
throat, and take up the hoarse tone for the cuckoo ; and 
all that naturally, and without effort. He is pantomime 
from head to foot."^ 

GonverscUion. — "'Tis a singular thing, conversation, 
especially when the company is tolerably large. Look at 
the roundabout circuits we took ; the dreams of a patient 

1 xviii 509. 
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in delirium are not more incongruoiw. Still, jiist as there 
ia nothing absolutely unconnected in the head either of a. 
man who dFeame, or of a lunatic, bo all hangs together in 
conversation ; hnt it would often he eitremely hard to 
find the imperceptible links that have brought bo many 
disparate ideas together. A man lets fall a word which 
he detaches from what has gone before, and what has 
followed in his head ; another does the same, and then 
let him catch the tliread who can. A single physical 
quality may lead the mind that is eng^ed upon it to an 
infinity of different thiuga. Take a colour — yellow, for 
instance ; gold is yellow, flilk is yellow, care ia yellow, bile 
19 yellow, straw is yellow ; to how many other threads does 
not this thread answer i Madness, dreaming, the ramb- 
ling of conversation, all consist in passing from one object 
to another, through the medium ofsome common equality ."^ 

AimihilaUon. — " Tlie conyersation took a serious turn. 
Thej spoke of the horror that we all feel For annihilation. 

"'Ah,' cried Father Hoop, 'be good enough to leave 
me out, if jou please. I have been too uncomfortable the 
first time to have any wish to come back. If they wonld 
give me an immortality of bliss for a single day of purga- 
tory, I wonld not take it. The best that can befall us is 

"This set me mnaing, and it seemed to me that so long 
as I was in good health I ahould agree witli Father Hoop ; 
but that, at the last instAnt, I should perhaps purchase 
the happiness of living again by a thousand, nay, ten 
thonaand, years of hell. Ah, my dear, if I thonght that 
I should see you again, I should soon persuade myself of 
what a daughter once succeeded in persuading her father 
on his deathbed. He was an old usurer ; a priest had 
sworn to him that he would be damned unless he made 
restitution. He resolved to comply, and calling his 
daughter to his bedside, said to her: 'My child, you 
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thought I should leave you very rich, and so I should ; 
but the man there insists that I shall bum in hell-fire for 
ever, if I die without making restitution/ * You are talk- 
ing nonsense, father, with your restitution and your 
damnation,' the daughter answered ; * with your character 
you will not have been damned ten years, before you 
will be perfectly used to it.' 

" This struck him as true, and he died without making 
restitution. 

" And so behold us launched into a discussion on life 
and death, on the world and its alleged Creator. 

" Some one remarked that whether there be a Grod or 
no, it is impossible to introduce that device either into 
nature or into a discussion without darkening it 

*' Another said that if a single supposition explained 
all the phenomena, it would not follow from this that it 
is true ; for who knows whether the general order only 
allows of one reason ? What, then, must we think of a 
supposition which, so far from resolving the one difficulty 
for the sake of which people imagined it, only makes an 
infinity of others spring up from it 1 

" I believe, my dear, that our chat by the fireside still 
amuses you ; so I go on. 

" Among these difficulties is one that has been proposed 
ever since the world has been a world ; 'tis that men 
suffer without having deserved suffering. There has been 
no answer to it yet. 'Tis the incompatibility of physical 
and moral evil with the nature of the Eternal Being. 
This is how the dUemma is put : it is either impotence or 
bad will ; impotence, if he wished to hinder evil and could 
not ; bad will, if he could have hindered it and did not 
will it. A child would understand that. It is this that 
has led people to imagine the fault of the first father of 
us all, original sin, future rewards and punishments, the 
incarnation, immortality, the two principles of the Mani- 
cheans, the Ormuzd and Ahriman of the Persians, the 
doctrine of emanations, the empire of light and darkness, 
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iiietempBychosis, optimism, and other abaurilitiea that have 
found credit among the different nations of the earth, 
where there is always to he found some hollow vision of 
a dreain, hj way of answer to a clear, precise, and de&nite 

" On snch occaaions what is the part of good sense ) 
Why, the part that wo took ; whatever the optimieta may 
say, we will reply to them that if the universe could not 
exist without sensible creatures, nor sensible creatures 
without pain, there was nothing to do but to leave chaos 
at peace. They had got on very well for a whole eternity 
without any such, piece of folly. 

" Tlie world a piece of folly ! Ah, my dear, a glorious 
foUy for all that I 'Tis, according to some of the inhabi- 
tants of Malabar, one of the seventy-four comedies with 
which the Eternal amuses himself. 

" Leibnitz, the founder of optimism, tells Boraewberu 
bow there was in the Temple of Memphis a high pyramid 
of globes placed one above the others ; how a priest, being 
aslted by a traveller about thia pyramid and its globes, 
made answer that these were all the possible worlds, and 
that the most perfect of them all was at the summit ; how 
the traveller, curious to see this most perfect of all possible 
worlds, mounted to the top of the pyramid, and the first 
thing that caught his eyes, as they turned towards the 
globe at the summit, was Tarquin outraging Lucretia."^ 

Almost every letter reminds iia that we are in the 
very height of the disputing, arguing, rationaJistic 
century. Diderot delighted in this kind of argument, 
as Socrates or Dr. Johnson delighted in it. He was 
above all others the archetype and representative of 
the passion for moralising, analysing, and phOoso- 
libising which made the epoch what it was; but the 
' xviii. 611-B13. 
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rest of the world was all in the same vein. If he 
came to Paris in a coach from the country, he found 
a young lady in it, eager to demonstrate that serious 
passions are nowadays merely ridiculous ; that people 
only promise themselves pleasure, which they find or 
not, as the case may be ; that thus they spare them- 
selves all the broken oaths of old days. " I took the 
liberty of saying that I was still a man of those old 
days. ^So much the worse for you^ she said, ^you either 
deceive or are deceived^ cmd one is as had as the other J ^^ 
If Grimm and Madame d'Epinay and he were together, 
they discussed ethics from morning to night ; Diderot 
always on the side of the view that made most for the 
dignity and worth of human nature. Grimm is des- 
cribed on one of these occasions as having rather dis- 
pleased Madame d'Epinay : " He was not sufficiently 
ready to disapprove the remark of a man of our 
acquaintance, who said that it was right to observe 
the most scrupulous probity with one's friends, but 
that it was mere dupery to treat other people better 
than they would treat us. We maintained, she and 
I, that it was right and necessary to be honest and 
good with all the world without distinction."^ 

Here is another picture of discussion, with an 
introduction that is thoroughly characteristic of 
Diderot's temper : 

" This man looks at the human race only on its dark 
side. He does not believe in virtuous actions ; he dis- 
parages them, and denies them. If he tells a story, it 

1 xix. 244. a xviii. 459. 
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is alwaya about Bomething scandalous and abominable. 
I kave Just told you of the two women of my ncquaint- 
ance, of whom he took oaoaaion to speak aa ill oh he could 
to Madame Le Geiidrt. They have their defects, ao 
doubt ; but they have also their good qualities. Why be 
silent about the good qualities, and only pick out the 
defecta } There is in all that a kind of envy that wounds 
me — me who read men aa I read authors, and who never 
burden my memory except with things that are good to 
know and good to imitate. The eonveraation between 
Suard and Madame Le Geadre had been very vivacious. 
They Bought the reasons why persona of sensibility were 
so readily, bo strongly, ao deliciously moved at the story 
of a good action. Suard maintained that it was due to a 
sixth sonae that natnre had endowed us with, tfl judge 
the good and the beautifuL They presBcd to know what 
I thought of it. I answered that this sixth aenae waa a 
chimtera ; that all was the result of experience in us ; 
that we learnt from our earliest infancy what it was in our 
instinct to hide or to show. When the motives of our 
actions, out judgraente, our demonatrations, are present to 
us, we have what ia called science ; when they are not pre- 
sent to our memory, we have only what is called taste, 
instinct, and tact The reasons for showing onrselvea 
sensible to the recital of good actions are numberless : 
we reveal a quality that is worthy of infinite esteem ; we 
promise to others our esteem, if ever they deserve it by 
any uncommon or worthy piece of conduct. , . , In- 
dependently of all these views of interest, we have a 
notion of order, and a taste for order, which we cannot 
resist, and which drags us along in spite of ourselves. 
Every fine action implies sacriiice ; and it is impoEsible for 
us not to pay our homage to self-sacrifice "—and so forth.' 

Alas, all tliese endless debates and dialogues lacked 
the inspiration and the charm with which the genius 
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of a Plato could adorn the narrowest quibble between 
Socrates and a Sophist. "Diderot," said Mademoi- 
selle de Lespinasse, " is an extraordinary man ; he is 
out of his place in society; he was meant for the 
chief of a sect, a Greek philosopher, instructing youth. 
He pleases me greatly, but his manner does not touch 
my souL"^ And we understand this. People dis- 
puted what virtue is, but the dispute failed in that 
undefined spirit which makes men love and adore 
virtue. Goodness is surrounded with no spacious 
beauty, it is clothed with none of the high associations 
of spontaneous piety. The discussion seems close, 
stifling, and airless. Yet ages of loftier speech and 
greater spirituality have not always been so favour- 
able to the affections or to the attachments of life. 
In amiability that society has never been surpassed ; 
in sincerity of mutual sympathy and kindliness of 
mutual regard. The common irregularity of morals 
was seen to be perfectly compatible not merely with 
a desire to please, but with an honest anxiety to 
serve. 

Of the thorough excellence of Diderot's heart, of 
his friendliness and unwearied helpfulness, time 
would fail us to tell. Men's conceptions of friendship 
differ as widely as their conceptions of other things. 
Some look to friendship for absolute exemption from 
all criticism, and for a mutual admiration without 
limit or conditions. Others mistake it for the right 
of excessive criticism, in season and out of season. 

^ Lettres de Mdlle. de Lespinasse^ viii. p. 20. (Ed. Asse, 1876.) 
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Diderot was content to take friendship as the right, 
the duty, or the privilege of rendering services, with- 
out thought of requiring either them, or gratitude for 
them, back in return. This we must confess to be 
rare. No man that ever lived showed more aterliug 
interest in furthering the affairs of others around 
him. He seemed to admit every claim ou bis time, 
his purse, and his talents. A stranger called upon 
him one day, and begged Diderot to write for him a 
puffing advertisement of a new pomatum. Diderot 
with a laugh sat down and wrote what was wanted. 
The graver occasions of life found him no less ready. 
Damilaville lost one of his childi'en, and his wife was 
inconsolable. It was Diderot who was summoned, 
and who cheeriully went for days together to soothe 
and divert her mind. For his correspondent and for 
ua he makes the tedium of his story beautiful by re- 
calling the fine saying of a grief-stricken woman in 
Metastasio, when they tried to console her by the 
example of Abraham, who was ready even to slay his 
son at the command of God ; Ah, God would never 
have given such an (mkr to his vwther ! 

The abbs Le Monnier wrote the worst verses that 
ever were read, a play that was instantly damned, 
and a translation of Terence that came into the world 
dead. But bad writers are always the moat shameless 
intruders on the time of good critics, and we find 
Diderot willingly spending hours over the abbS'a 
handwriting, which was as wretched as what he 
wrote, and then spending hours more in offering 
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critical observations on verses that were only : 
be thrown into the fire. The abb6, being a 
from Paris and falling short of money, requ 
Diderot to sell for him his copy of the Encyclop 
" I have sold your Encyclopaedia," said Diderot^ 
did not get so much as I expected, for the ru; 
spread abroad by those scoundrels of Swiss bookse 
that they were going to issue a revised edition 
done us some harm. Send for the nine hundrec 
fifty livres (about £40) that belong to you, a: 
that is not enough for your expenses, besides 
drawer that holds your money is another that ] 
mine. I don't know how much there is, but ] 
count it all at your disposal." ^ 

One Jodin, agam, was a literary hack who 
been employed on the Encyclopaedia. He died, 
ing a foolish and extravagant widow, and a per 
and violent daughter. The latter went on to 
stage, and Diderot took as much trouble in adv 
her, in seeking appointments for her, in execi 
her commissions, in investing her earnings, in de 
with her relatives, as if he had been her own fa 
If his counsels on her art are admirable, the: 
something that moves us with more than admirj 
in the good sense, the right feeling, the worthine 
his counsels on conduct. And Diderot did not m« 
moralise at large. All that he says is real, pou 
and apt for circumstance and person. The peti 
damsel to whom they were addressed would nc 

^ Aug. 1, 1769 ; xix. 365. 
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likely to yawn over the sharp remonBtrances, tho 
vigorous plain speaking, the downright honesty and 
visible sincerity of his friendlinesa. It appears that 
she had sense enough not to be offended with the 
frankness of her father's old employer, for after he 
has plainly told her that she is violent, rude, vain, 
and not always too truthful, she still writes to him 
from Warsaw, from Dresden, from Bordeaux, praying 
him to procure a certain bracelet for her, to arrange 
her mother's afiairs, to find a good investment for 
twelve thousand francs. When the mother was in 
tho depths of indigence, Diderot insisted that she 
should take her meals at his own table. And all this 
for no other reason than that the troublesome pair 
had been thrown in his way by the chance of human 
circumstance, and needed help which he was able, not 
without sacrifice, to give. Mademoiselle Jodin was 
hardly worthy of so good a friend. Her parents 
were Protestants, and as she was a convert, she 
enjoyed a pension of some eight pounds a year. That 
did not prevent her from one day indulging in some 
too sprightly saUies, as the host was earned along the 
street. For this she was put into prison, and that is 
our last glimpse of the light creature.^ 

Men knew how to be as wrong-headed and as 
graceless as women. We have already mentioned tlie 
name of Landois in connection with Diderot's article 
on Liberty. Landois seems to have been a marvel of 
unreasonableness, but he was a needy man of letters, 
' (1785-69) xii. 381-412. AIm p. 318. 
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and that was enough to make Diderot ready to bear 
with him and to succour him. He wound up an 
epistle abounding, after the manner of the worthless 
failures of the world, in reproaches and grievances 
against his benefactor, with a cool request about a 
manuscript that was full of dangerous matter. "Why, 
that," replied Diderot, " is a work that might well be 
the ruin of me ! And it is after you have on two 
separate occasions charged me with the most atrocious 
and deliberate offences towards you, that you now 
propose that I should revise and print your work ! 
You know that I have a wife and child, that I am a 
marked man, that you are putting me into the class 
of hardened offenders ; never mind, you don't think 
of one of these things. You take me for an imbecile, 
or else you are one. But you are no imbecile. . . . 
I see through men's designs, and often enough I lend 
myself to them, without deigning to disabuse them 
as to the stupidity which they impute to me. It is 
enough if I perceive in their design some great service 
for them, and not an excess of inconvenience for my- 
self. It is not I who am the fool, so often as people 
take me for one." Diderot then seems half to forget 
to whom he is writing and pours out what reads like a 
long soliloquy on morals, conduct, and the philosophy 
of life. He insists that man, with all his high-flying 
freedom of will, is but a little link in a great chain 
of events. He is a creature to be modified from 
without ; hence the good effects of example, discourse, 
education, pleasures, pains, greatness, misery. Hence 
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a sort of philosophy of commiseratioD, which attaches 
MB strongly to the good, and irritates ua no more 
against the bad than against a wisd-stoim that fills 
our eyes with dust. If you adopt such piinciples aa 
these, they will reconcDe you with othera and your- 
self ; you will neither praise nor blame yourself for 
what you are. To reproach others with nothing, to 
repent yourself of nothing — these are the two first 
steps towards wisdom ; this is the philosophy that 
reconciles us with the human race and with life.* 

When he was in the very midst of all the toil and 
strife that the Encyclopiedia brought upon him, he 
could not refuse to spend three whole days in working 
hlte a galley-slave at an account of an important 
discovery that had been made by some worthy people 
with whom he was acquainted slightly. "But while 
I was busy about their affairs, my own are at a stand- 
still. I write to you from Lo Breton's, with a mass 
of uncorrected proofs before me, and the piinters 
crying out for them. Still Grimm must be right, 
when he says that time is not a thing of which we are 
free to dispose at our own fancy ; that we owe it first 
and foremost to our friends, our relations, our daily 
duties ; and that in the lavish profusion of our time on 
people who are indifferent, there is nothing loss than 
vice."^ Yet in spite of Grimm's most just remons- 
trance, the lavish profusion always went on as before. 

Tliere was one man, and only one man, for whose 
perverse and intractable spirit Diderot's most friendly 

kJune 1156 ; xis. 433-138, = Ang. 1762 ; xii. 112. 
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patience, helpfuliiess, and devotion, were no match. 
I have a]rea<ly, in dealing with Eonsseau,* said as 
much of the quarrel which he picked with Diderot as 
tho matter requires, and it would be superfluous to go 
over tho ground again from another side. Whether 
wo listen to Rousseau's story or to Diderot's story, 
our judgment on what happened remains unchangefL 
Wo have already seen how warm and close an inti- 
macy Bubaisted between them in the days when Diderot 
was a prisoner at Vincennes (1749). \Vhen Rousseau 
made up his mind to leave Paris and tiirn hermit 
(1756), there was a loud outcry from the social group 
at Holbach's. They said to bim, in the least theological 
dialect of their day, what Sir Walter Scott had said 
to Ballantyne when Ballantyne thought of leaving 
Edinburgh, that, "when our Saviour himself was to 
be led into temptation, tho first thing the Devil thought 
of was to get him into the wilderness." Diderot 
remonstratod rather mora loudly than Eousseau's 
other friends, but there was no broach, and even no 
coolness. Wliat sort of humours were bred by solitude 
in Rousseau's wayward mind we know, and the Con- 
fessions tell UB how for a year and a half he was 
silently brooding over fancied slights and perhaps 
real pieces of heedlessness. Grimm, who was Diderot's 
closest friend next to Mademoiselle Voland, despised 
Rousseau, and Rousseau detested Grrimm. "Grinmi," 
ho one day said to a disciple, "is the only man whom 
I have ever been able to hate." Madame d'Epinay 
' In Emamni, vol. i. ch. vii. [Globo 8vo. ed.) 
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was compelled to go to Geneva for her health, and 
Grimm easily persuaded Diderot that Eouaseau waa 
bound by all the ties of gratitude to accompany his 
benefactress on the expedition. Diderot wrote to the 
hermit a very strong letter to this effect : it made 
Rousseau fmious. He declined the urgent counsel, 
he quan'elled outright and violently with Grimm, and 
after an angry and confusing interview with Diderot, 
all intercourse ceased with him also. " That man," 
wrote Diderot^ on the evening of this, their last 
interview, " intrudes into my work ; he fills me with 
trouble, and I feel as if I were haunted by a damned 
soul at my side. May I never see him more ; he 
would make me believe in devils and hell."' And 
writing aftoi-wards to some friend at Geneva, ho recalls 
the days when he used to pour out the talk of inti- 
macy " with the man who has buried himself at the 
bottom of a wood, where his sou! has been aoui'ed and 
his moral nature lias been corrupted. Yet how I pity 
him I Imagine that I used to love him, that I re- 
member those old days of friendship, and that I see 
him now with crime on one side and remorse on the 
other, with deep waters in front of him. He will 
many a time be the torment of my thought ; our 
common friends have judged between him and me ; I 
have kept them all, and to him there remains not 
one."^ It was not in Diderot's nature to bear malice, 
and when eight years later Kousaeau passed through 
Paris on his ill-starred way to England and the 
» Dec i;S7 ; xii. US. ■' sii, 449. 
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Derbyshire hills, Diderot doacribed the great pleasure 
that a visit from Rousseau would give to him. "Ah, 
I do well," he says, " not to let tlie access to my heart 
be too easy ; when anybody has once found a place in 
it, he does not leave it without making a grievous rent ; 
'tis a wound that can never he thoroughly cauterised." ^ 

It is needlesa to remind the neutral reader that 
Bousseau uses exactly the samo kind of language 
about his heart. For this is the worst of sentiment- 
alism, that it is so readily bent into a substitution of 
indulgence to oneself for upright and manly judgment 
about others. Still we may willingly grant that in 
the present rupture of a long friendship, it was not 
Diderot who was the real offender. Too memy hoTuH 
people vimld he in the icTong, he most truly said, if Jean 
Jacques were in ike right. 

Of Grimm, I have already said elsewhere as much 
as is needful to be said.^ His judgment in matters 
of conduct and character was cool and rather hard, 
but it was generally sound. Ho had a keen eye for 
what was hollow in the pretensions of the society in 
which he lived. Above all, he had the keen eye of 
his countrymen for his own interest, and for the use 
which he could make of other people, The best thing 
that we know in his favour, is that ho should have 
won the friendship of Diderot. Diderot's attachment 
to Grimm seems like an exaggeration of the e 
of the epoch of sentimentalism in Germany. 



' Dec. 20, 1765 ; sii, 210. 
' See Eoii$seau, vol.i. eh. vii. (Qlobe 8yo. od.) 
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He pines for a letter from him, as he pined for 
letters from Mademoiselle Voland, If Grimm had 
been absent for a few months, their m.eeting was like 
a scene in a melodrama "With what ardour we 
enclasped one another. My heart was swimming. I 
could not speak a word, nor could he. We emhraoed 
without speaking, and I Bhe<l tears. We were not 
expecting him. We were all at dessert when he was 
announced, 'Here h M. ChimTtk' 'M. Grimm,' I 
exclaimed, with a loud cry ; and starting up, I ran to 
tiini and fell on his neck. He sat down, and ate a 
poor meal, you may be sure. As for me, I could not 
open my ]ip8 either to eat or to speak. He was next 
to me, and I kept pressing his hand and gazing at 
him."* Mademoiselle Voland appears onsomo occasion 
to have compared Diderot with his friend. " No more 
comparison, I beseech you, my good friend, between 
Grimm and me. I console myself for hia superiority 
by frankly recognising it. I am vain of the victory 
that I thus gain over my self-love, and you must not 
deprive me of that little advantaga"^ Grimm, how- 
ever, knew better than Diderot how to unite German 
sentimentalism with a steady eelfishness. "I have 
just received from Grimm," writes good-natured 
Diderot, "a note that wounds my too sensitive spirit. 
I had promised to write him a few lines on the 
exhibition of pictures in the Salon ; he writes to me 
that if it is not ready to-morrow, it will be of no use, 
I will be revenged for this land of h 

' Oct. 9, 1709; xviii. 397. 
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way that becomes me. I worked all day yesterday, 
and all day to-day. I shall pass the night at work, 
and all to-morrow, and at nine o'clock he shall receive 
a volume of manuscript."^ We may doubt whether 
his Gennan friend would feel the force of a rebuke so 
extremely convenient to himself. 

While Grimm was amusing himself at Madame 
d'Epinay's country house, Diderot was working at the 
Uteraiy correspondence which Grimm was accustomed 
to send to St. Petersburg and the courts of Germany. 
While Grimm was hunting pensions and honon«y 
titles at Saxe-Grotha^ or currying favour with Frederick 
and waiting for gold boxes at Potsdam, Diderot was 
labouring like any journeyman in writing on his 
behalf accounts and reviews of the books, good, bad, 
and indifferent^ with which the Paris market teemed. 
When there were no new books to talk about^ the 
ingenious man, with the resource of the bom jour- 
nalist^ gave extracts from books that did not exist. ^ 
When we hear of Paris being the centre of European 
intelligence and literary activity, we may understand 
that these circular letters of Grimm and Diderot were 
the machinery by which the light of Paris was diffused 
among darker lands. It is not too much to say that 
no contemporary record so intelligent^ so independent, 
so vigorous, so complete, exists of any other remark- 
. able literary epocL 

The abb6 Rajmal, of whom we shall have more to 

1 Sept 17, 1761 ; xix. 47. 
* Sept. 17, 1769 ; xix. 320. 
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say in a later chapter, had foimded this counterpart 
of a modem review in I7i7, and ho sent a copy of it 
in manuscript once a month to anybody who cared 
to pay three hundred franca a year. In 1753 Kaynal 
had handed the business over to Grrimm, and by him 
it was continued untU 1790, twelve years beyond the 
lite of Voltaire and of Rousseau, and six years after 
the death of the ablest, most original, and most un- 
grudging of all those who gave him their help. 

Ad interesting episode in Diderot's life brought 
him into direct relations with one of the two crowned 
patrons of the revolutionary literature, who were 
philosophers in profession and the most arbitrary of 
despots in their practice, Frederick the Great, whose 
literary taste was wholly in the vein of the conven- 
tional French classic, was never much interested by 
Diderot's writing, and felt little curiosity about him. 
Catherine of Russia was sufficiently an admirer of the 
Encyclopedia to be willing to serve its much-enduring 
builder. In 1765, when the enterprise was in full 
course, Diderot was moved by a provident anxiety 
about the future of his daughter. He had no dower 
for her in case a suitor should present himself, and 
he had but a scanty substance to leave her in case of 
his own death. The income of the property which 
he inherited from hia father was regularly handed to 
his wife for the maintenance of the household Hia 
own earnings, as we have seen, were of no consider- 
able amount. There are men of letters, he wrote in 
1767, to whom their industry has brought as much 
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daughter, between 17G3 and 1765, he resolved to 
sell his library. Through Grimm, Diderot's position 
reached the ears of the Empress of Russia. Her 
agent was instructed to huy the library at the price 
fixed by its possessor, and Diderot received sixteen 
thousand livres, a sum equal to something more than 
seven hundred pounds sterling of that day. The 
Empress added a handsome bounty to the bargain. 
She requested Diderot to consider himself the custodian 
of the new purchase on her behalf, and to receive a 
thousand livres a year for his pains, The salary was 
paid for fifty years in advance, and so Diderot drew 
at once what must have seemed to him the royal sum 
of between two and three thousand pounds sterling 
^a figure that would have to be trebled, or perhaps 
quadrupled, to convey its value in the money of our 
own day. We may wish for the honour of letters 
that Diderot had been able to preserve his independ- 
ence. But pensions were the custom of the time. 
Voltaire, though a man of solid wealth, did not dis- 
dain an allowance from Frederick the Great, and 
complained shrilly because it was irreguiarly paid at 
the very time when he knew that Frederick was so 
short of money that he was driven to melt his plate. 
D'Alembert also had his pension from Berlin, and 
Grimm, as wo have seen, picked up unconsidered 
trifles in half of the northern courts. Frederick 
offered an allowance to Rousseau, but that strange 
man, in whom so much that was simple, touch- 
ing, and lofty, mingled with all tliat was wayward 
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ami iMirvurM!, declined to tax the kn^a 

U would hIkkI an iiuitructive light uponanti 
nud till) lAiniacUin of famous men, if we could khrays 
know t)io relationB between a writer and lus iioak- 
UilUin. Diilerut'H point of view in considering tJie 
^runt niodurn enginery and processes of prodnciiig 
iitul wiling bookn, wax invariably, like bis practice, 
that of a iniLii of Moiind common sense and sterling 
iliUj)(rity. Wo have neon in tbe previous cb^tra- 
wiinelliinij of tliu diflicultiQs of the trade in thoee 
(lay*. The bookHolIers were a close guild of three 
liiiiidi'eil oiul sixty members, and the printers were 
liitiitwl to tliirty-six. Thoir privileges brought them 
little fortune. Thoy were of the lowest credit and 
repute, and most of them were hardly better than 
beggars. It was suid that not a dozen out of the 
three hundred and sixty could afford to have more 
than one coat for his hack. They were bound buid 
and foot by vexatious rules, and their market was 
gradually spoiled by a band of men whom they hated 
as interlopers, but whom the public had some reason 
to bleaa. No bookseller nor printer could open an 
establishment outside of the quarter of the University, 
or on the north side of the bridges. The restriction, 
which was as old us the introduction of printing into 
France, bad its origin in the days when the visits of 
the royal inspectors to the presses and bookshops 
were constant and rigorous, and it saved the time of 
' Sou Jtousscaii, vol. ii. cli. i. (Globi; Svo. eii.) 
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the officials to have all their busicoss close to their 
haad. Inasmuch, however, as people insisted on hav- 
ing books, and as they did not always choose to be at 
the pains of making a long journey to the region of 
the booksellers' shops, hawkers sprang into existence. 
Men bought books or got them on credit from the 
booksellers, and carried them in a bag over their 
sliouldera to the houses of hkcly customers, just as 
a peddler now carries locea and calico, cheap silks 
and trumpery jewellery, round the country villages. 
Even poor women filled their aprons with a few books, 
took them across the bridges, and knocked at people's 
doors. This would have been well enough in the 
eyes of the guild, if the hawkers had been content to 
buy from the legally patented booksellers. But they 
began secretly to turn publishers in a small way on 
their own account Contraband was here, as always, 
the natural substitute for free trade. They both 
issued pirated editions of their own, and they became 
the great purchasers and distributors of the pirated 
editions that came in vast hales from Switzerland, 
from Holland, from the Pope's country of Avignon. 
To their craft or courage the public owed its copies 
'orks whose circulation was forbidden by the 
government. The Persian Letters of Montesquieu 
was a prohibited book, but, for all that, there were 
a hundred editions of it before it had been published 
twenty years, and every schoolboy could find a copy 
a the quays for a dozen halfpence. Bayle's Thoughts 
on the Comet, Rousseau's Emilius and Heloisa, 
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HelvStius's L'Esprit, and a thousand other forbidden 
pieces were in every library, both public aud private. 
The Social Contract, printed over and over again in 
endless editions, was sold for a shilling under the 
vestibule of the king's own palace. When the police 
were in earnest, the hawker ran horrible risks, as we 
saw a few pages further back; for these risks he 
recompensed himself by his prices. A prohibition by 
the authorities would send a. book up within four- 
and-twenty hours from half a crown to a couple 
of louis. This only increased the public curiosity, 
quickened the demand, led to clandestine reprints, 
and extended the circulation of the book that was 
nominally suppressed. When the condemnation of a 
book was cried through the streets, the compositors 
said, "Good, another edition !" There was no favour 
that an unknown author could have asked from the 
magistrates so valuable to him as a little decree con- 
demning his work to be torn up and burnt at the 
foot of the great staircase of the Palace of Justice.^ 

It was this practical impossibility of suppression 
that interested both the guild of publishers and the 
government in the conditions of the book trade. The 
former were always harassed, often kept poor, and 
sometimes ruined, by systematic piracy and the in- 
vasion of thoir rights. The government, on the other 
hand, could not help seeing that, as the books could 
not ijossibly be kept out of the realm, it was to 

' Diilerot'a Letlre sar le Commerce dc la Librairic (1787), 
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regretted that their production conferred no benefit 
on the manufacturing industry of the realm, the com- 
position, the jirinting, the casting of type, the fabri- 
cation of paper, the preparation of leather and vellum, 
the maldng of machines and took. When Baylo'e 
Dictionary appeared, it was the rage of Europe. 
Hundreds of the cvor-renowned folios foitnd their 
way into France, and were paid for by French money. 
The booksellers addressed the minister, and easily 
persuaded him of the difference, according to the 
economic light of those daj^, between an exchange 
of money against paper, compared with an exchange 
of paper against paper. Tha minister replied that 
this was true, but still that the gates of the kingdom 
would never be opened to a single copy of Bayle, 
"The best thing to do,"he said, "is to print it here." 
And the third edition of Bayle was printed in France, 
much to the contentment of the French printers, 
binders, and booksellers. 

In 1761 the booksellers were afflicted by a new 
alarm. Foreign pirates and domestic hawkers were 
doing them mischief enough. But in that year the 
government struck a blow at the very principle of 
literary property. The King's Council conferred upon 
the descendants of La Fontaine the exclusive privilege 
of publishing their ancestor's works. That is to say, 
, the Council took away without compensation from 
La Fontaine's publishers a copyright for which they 
had paid in hard cash. The whole corporation natur- 
ally rose in arms, and in due time the licntenant of 
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police was obliged to take the whole matter into 
serious consideration — whether the maintenance of the 
guild of publishers was expedient ; whether the royal 
privilege of publishing a book should be regarded as 
conferring a definite and unassailable right of property 
in the publication ; whether the tacit permission to 
publish what it would have been thought unbecoming 
to authorise expressly by royal sanction, should not 
be granted liberally or even universally ; and whether 
the old restriction of the booksellers to one quarter 
of the town ought to remain in force any longer. 
M. de Sartine invited Diderot to write him a memo- 
randum on the subject, and was disappointed to find 
Diderot staunchly on the side of the booksellers (1767). 
He makes no secret, indeed, that for his own part he 
would like to see the whole apparatus of restraint 
abolished, but meanwhile he is strong for doing aU 
that a system of regulation, as opposed to a system 
of freedom, can do to make the publication of books 
a source of prosperity to the bookseller, and of cheap 
acquisition to the book-buyer. Above all things, 
Diderot is vehemently in favour of the recognition of 
literary property, and against such infringement of 
it as had been ventured upon in the case of La 
Fontaine. He had no reason to be especially friendly 
to booksellers, but for one thing, he saw that to nullify 
or to tamper with copyright was in effect to prevent 
an author from having any commodity to sell, and so 
to do him the most serious injury possible. And for 
uother thing, Diderot had equity and common sense 
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enough to see that no high-flown nonsense about the 
dignity of letters and the spiritual power could touch 
the fact that a book is a piece of marketable ware, 
and that the men who deal in such wares have as 
much claim to be protected in thoir contracts as those 
who (teal in any other warca.^ 

There is a vivid iUuatration of this unexpected 
business-like quality in Diderot, in a conversation 
that he once had with D'Alembert The dialogue is 
interesting to those who happen to be curious as to 
the characters of two famous men. It was in 1759, 
when D'Alembert waa tired of the Encyclopiedia, 

' Those who are intarested in the history of authorship may 
fare to know tlie end of the matter. Copyright ia no modern 
practice, and the perpetual rigiit of anthora, or persons to wiiom 
■ they had ceded it, waa recognised in France througli the whole 

of the Beventeenth century and three-quartera of the eighteenth. 
The perpetuity of the right had produced literary properties of 
considerable value ; for example, Boudot's "Dictionary was aold 
by his executors for 24,000 livres; Pr^vot's Maunal Lexicon and 
two Dictionaries for 115,000 livros. But in 1777 — tan years 
after Didorof a plea— the Council decreed that copyright -was a 
privilege and an esereiae of the royal grace. The motives for 
this reduction of an author'a right from a transferable property 
to a terminahle privilege aecm to have been, ilrst, the general 
mania of the time for drawing up the threads of national life 
into the hands of the administration, and second, the hope of 
making money hy a tarilf of permissions. The Constituent 
Assembly dealt with the aubject with no intelligence nor care, 
but the ConventioD passed a law recognising ia the author an 
exclusiTB right for his life, and ginng a property for ten yoars 
after his death to heira or cessitmairea. The whole history is 
^ elaborately set forth in the collection of documents entitled La 
K ProprUU lUUraire au IBUme sUcU. (Hachette, 1859.) 
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and was for making hard t«nns as the condition of 
hiB retom to it. "If," said Diderot to him, "six 
months ago, when we met to deliberate on the con- 
tinnatioD of the work, you had then proposed these 
terms, the booksellers would have closed with them 
on the spot, but now, when they have the strongest 
reasons to be out of homour with you, that is another 
thing" 



" And pray, what reasons t " 

" Can yoa oak me 1 " 

" Certainly." 

" Then I will tell yon. Ton have a bargain with the 
booksellers ; the terms are stipulated ; you have nothing 
to aak beyond them. If you worked harder than you 
were bound to do, that was out of your interest in the 
book, out of friendship to me, out of teepect for yourself ; 
people do not pay in money for such motives as these. 
Still they sent you twenty louia a volume ; that makes a 
hundred and forty louis that you had beyond what was 
due to you. You plan a journey to Weael [in 1752, to 
meet Frederick of Prussia] at a time when you were 
wanted by them here ; they do not detain you ; on the 
contrary, yoa are short of money, and they supply yon. 
Yon accept a couple of hundred louia ; this debt you for- 
get for two or three years. At the end of that rather 
long term you bethink you of paying. What do they do I 
Tliey hand you back your note of hand toru up, with all 
the air of being very glad to have served you. Then, 
after all, you turn your back on an undertaking in which 
they have embarked their whole fortunes : an afiair of a 
couple of millions is a trifle unworthy of the attention of 
a philosopher like you. . . . But that is not all. You 
have a fancy for collecting together different pieces scattered 
through the EucyclopEoilia ; nothing can be more opposed 
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to their inteieats ; they put thia U> you, you infliat, tha 
edition is prodiieed, they advance the coat, you share the 
profits. It seemed that, after having thus twice paid you 
for their work, they had a right to look upon it aa theirs. 
Yet you go in Bearch of a hookseller in aonie quite different 
direction, and sell him in a mass what does not belong to 
you," 

"They gave me a thousand grounds for dissatis&c- 

" Quelle defalk I There are no amall things between 
friends. Everything weighs, becauae friendship ia a com- 
merce of purity and delicacy ; but are the bookaellcra 
your friends ? Then yonr behaviour to them is horrible, 
U not, then you have nothing to say against them. If the 
pubhc were called upon to judge between you and them, 
my friend, you would be covered with Hbame." 

"What, can it be you, Diderot, who thua take the 
side of the bookseUers ) " 

"My grievances against them do not prevent rae from 
seeing their grievances against you. After all this show 
of pride, confess now that you are cutting a very aorry 
figure ? " * 

All this was the language of good sense, and there 
is no evidence that Diderot ever swerved from that 
fair and honourable attitude in his own dealings 
with the booksellers. Yefc he was able to treat them 
with a sturdy spirit when they forgot themselves, 
Panckoucke, one of the great publishers of the time, 
came to him one day, " He was swollen with the 
arrogftnco of a parvenu, and thinking apparently that 
he could use me like one of those poor devils who 
depend upon him for a crust of bread, he permitted 

^^ himself to fly into a passion ; but it did not succeed 

H ■ Oct. 11, 3759 ; xviii. 401. 
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hi itll, I IpI him (^ on as lie pleased ; then I got ap 
K))i'ii|>tty, I took hint by the arm, and I eaid to him : 
' M, I'ltnokotiokc, in whatever place it may be, in 
lltl'«D^ in ehnruh, in a bad houEe, and to whomsoeyer 
It may !«>, it is always right to keep a civil tongue in 
oiio'd licad. Hut that is all the more necessary still, 
when you siwiik to a man who has as little patience 
a* I hnvo, and tliat, too, iu his own house. Go to 
tlio dpvil, yon and your work. If you would give 
ino twenty thousand louis, and I could do your 
huiineia for you in tlie t^rinkliug of an eye, I would 
uut «tir a tingor Bo kind enough to be oE" ' 

lloforo returning from the author to his hooks, it 
!a interesting to know how he and his circle appeared 
nl Uiis {wHod to some who did not belong to them, 
(jihiioii, for iiistanco, visited Paris in the spring of 
1703, "Tlio moment," he says, "was happily chosen. 
At the close of a successful war the British name was 
respected on the continent ; clarum ei venerabtle nomm 
gtmlibvA Our opinions, our fashions, even our games 
were adopted in France, a ray of national glory 
illuminated each individual, and every Englishman 
was supposed to be bom a patriot and philoso- 
pher," He mentions D'Alemhcrt and Diderot as 
those among the men of letters whom he saw, who 
"held the foremost rank in merit, or at least in 
fame." ^ 

Horace "Walpole was often in Paris, and often saw 
' xix. 319, 320. ' MUcdiancaus Works, p. 73. 
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the philosophic circle, but it did not please his super- 
cilious humour. 

"There was no soul in Paris but philosopliers, whom 
I wished in heaven, thongh they do not wish themselves 
60. They are 60 overbearing and underbred. . . . I some- 
times go to Baron d'Holbach's, but I have left off hia 
dinnera, as there waa no bearing the authors and pliilo- 
Bophers and eavanta of which he haa a pigeon-house full. 
They aoon turned my head with a system of antediluvian 
deluges which they have invented to prove the eternity of 
matter, ... In short, nonsense for nonsense, I lilted the 
Jesuits better than the philosophers."^ 

Hume, as everybody Itnows, found " the men of 
letters really very i^reoable ; aU of them men of the 
world, living in entire, or almost entire harmony, 
amoug themselves, and quite irreproachable in their 
morals." He places Diderot among those whose 
person and conversation he lilted best 

Wo have always heard much of the power of the 
Salon in the eighteenth century, and it was no doubt 
a remarkable proof of the incorporation of intellectual 
interests in manners, that so many groups of men and 
women should have met habitually every week for 
the purpose of conversing about the new books and 
new plays, the freah principles and fresh ideas, that 
were produced by the incessant vivacity of the time. 
The Salon of the eighteenth century passed through 
various phases j its character shifted with the intel- 
lectual mood of the day, but in all its phases it was 

1 Walpole to Selwyn. 3765. Jesaa's ScliPi/a, ii. S, See 
also Walpola to Mann, ir. 283. 
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an institution in which women occupied a place that 
they have never acquired in any society out of France. 
We are not here called upon to speculate as to the reasons 
for this ; it is only worth remarking that Diderot was 
not commonly at his ease in the society of ladies, and 
that though he was a visitor at Madame Geoffrin's 
and at Mademoiselle Lespinasse's, yet he was not a 
constant attendant at any of the famous circles of 
which women had made themselves the centre. The 
reader of Madame d'Epinay's memoir is informed 
how hard she found it to tame Diderot into sociability. 
"What a pity," she exclaims, "that men of genius 
and of such eminent merit as M. Diderot should thus 
wrap themselves up in their philosophy, and disdain 
the homage that people would eagerly pay them in any 
society that they would honour with their presence."^ 
One of the soundest social observers of the time 
was undoubtedly Duclos. His Considerations an the 
Manners of the Centim/y which was published in 1751, 
abounds in admirable criticism. He makes two 
remarks with which we may close our chapter. " The 
relaxation of morals does not prevent people from 
being very loud in praise of honour and virtue ; those 
who have least of them know very well how much 
they are concerned in other people having them." 
Again, " The French," he said, " are the only people 
among whom it is possible for morals to be depraved, 
without either the heart being corrupted, or their 
courage being weakened." 

I D'Epinay, ii. 4, 138, 153, etc. 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE STAGE. 

There is at first something incrediblo in tho account 
given by some thinkers of Diderot^ as tha greatest 
genius of tho oighteentli century; and perhaps an 
adjustment ol such nice degrees of comparison among 
the high men of the world ia at no time very profit- 
able. What is intended by these thoroughgoing 
panegyrists is that Diderot placed himself at the point 
of view whence, more comprehensiveiy than was pos- 
sible from any other, he discerned the long course and 
the many bearings, the complex faces and the large 
ramifications, of the huge movement of his day. He 
seized the great transition at every point, and grasped 
all the threads that were to be inwoven into the 
pattern of the new time. 

Diderot is in a thousand respects one of the most 
unsatisfactory of men and of writers. Yet it is hard 
to deny that to whatever quarter he turoed, he caught 
the rising illumination and was shone upon by the 
spirit of the coming day. It was no copious and 
overflowing radiance, but they were the beams ot the 
dawn. Hence, wliat he has to say, and we shall soon 
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see how much he eaid, about the two great arts of 
paintmg and the drama, though it la fragmentary, 
though it is insufficient^ yet points, aa all the rest of 
his thoughts pointed, along the lines that the beat 
minds of the western world have since traversed. He 
would, in the old metaphysical language, have called 
the direction of it a turning to Nature, but if we trans- 
late this into more positive terms, just aa we have 
said that the Encjclopjedia was a glorification of 
pacific industry and of civil justice, so we may Bar 
that hia whole theory, of the drama was a glorification 
of private vii'tuea and domestic life. And the definite 
rise of civil justice and industry over feudal privilege 
and a life of war, and again the elevation of domestic 
virtue into the place formerly held by patriotic de- 
votion, are the two great sides of a single movement.' 
It is quite true that Diderot and the French of that 
day had only a glimpse of the promised land in art 
and poetry. The whole moral energy of the genera- 
tion after Diderot was drawn inevitably into the strong 
currrent of social action. The freshly kindled torch 
of dramatic art passed for nearly half a century to the 
country of Lessing and Goethe. 

There is in the use of a certain kind of abstract 
language this inconvenience, that the reader may 
suppose us to be imputing to Diderot a deliberate and 
systematic survey of the whole movement of hia time, 
and a calculated resolution to further it, now in thia 
way and now in that. It ia not necessary to auppoae 
' See Conite's Fofilive Fulily, vol. iii. 
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that the movement as a whole was always present to 
him. Diderot's mind was const-antly feeling for ex- 
planationa; it was never a passive recipient. The 
drama excited this alert interest just as everything 
else excited it. He thought about that, as about 
everything else, originally, that is to say, sincerely 
and in the spirit of reality.' Wlioever turns with a 
clear eye and proper intellectual capacity in search of 
the real bearings of what he is about, is sure to find 
out the strong currents of tlie time, even though he 
may never consciously throw them into their most 
general and abstract expression. 

Since Aiistotle, said Lessing, no more philosophical 
mind than Diderot's has treated of the theatre. Lea- 
sing himself translated Diderot's two plays, and the 
Essay on Dramatic Poetry, and repeatedly said that 
without the impulse of Diderot's principles and illus- 
trations his own taste would have taken a different 
direction. As a dramatist, the author of Miss Sara 
Sampson, of Emilia Gdotti, and above all that noble 
dramatic poem, Nathan the JFise, could hardly have 
owed much to the author of such poor stuff as The 
Natural Son and The Father of the Familij. Lessing 
had some dramatic fire, invention, spontaneous eleva- 
tion; he had a certain measure, though not a very 
large one, of poetic impulse. Diderot had nothing of 
all these, but he had the eye of the philosophic critic. 

' " That virttu of ori^nality tliat men so straiii afdr is not 
nffwneas, as they vainly think {there is nothing nev>), it is only 
geniiineness. ' ' — ^Rnski n. 
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Any one who reads Leasing's dramatic critiuisma will 
see that he did not at all overrate hia obligations to 
his French contemporary,^ It has been replied to the 
absurd taunt about the French inventing nothing, 
that at least Deacartea invented German philosophy. 
Still more tmo is it that Diderot invented German 
criticiam. 

Diderot's thoughts on the stage, besides bis com- 
pleted plays, and a number of fragmentary scenes, 
are contained principally in the Paradox on the 
Player, a short treatise on Dramatic Poetry, and 
throe dialogues appended to The Naiural Son. On 
tbo plays a very few woida will suffice. The Nataral 
Son must, by me at least, be pronounced one of the 
most vapid performances in dramatic history. Even 
Lessing, unwilling as he was to aay a word against a 
writer who had taught him ao much, is too good a 
critic not to rocognise monotony in the characters, 
stiffness and affectation in the dialogue, and a pedantic 
ring in the sentences of new-fangled philosophy.^ 
Even in the three critical dialogues that Diderot 
added to the play, Lesaing cannot help discerning the 
mixture of superficiality with an almost pompous 
pretension. Eoaenkranz, it is true, finds the play 
rich in fine sentences, in scenes full of effect, in which 
Diderot's moral enthusiasm expresses itself with im- 

' Lesaing: 1729-81. Diderot: 1713-84. Aa Da Qulncay 
puts [t, Lessing mny be said to lia.ve begun liis career precisely 
in tlio micldlo of the last century. 

= JIamhurg. Dramalurgk, | 85. Werke, vi. 381. {Ed, 
1873.) 
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petuous eloquence. But even he admits that the hero's 
Bervant is not so far wrong when he cries, "Ilsembh gue 
U Ion sens se soil enfui de cette winison," a nd add a.tha.t _ "'^^. 
the whole atmosphere oi Jh«- faeca i*.aicfelr with 
conscions^jiitiie-'. For ourselves we are ready for 
once even to sympathise with Palissot, the hack- 
writer of the reactionary parties, when he says that 
2%e Natural Son had neither invention, nor stylo, nor 
characters, nor any other single unit of a truly 
dramatic work. The reader who seeks to realise tho 
nullity of the genre s^rieine. in Diderot's hands, should 
turn from The Natural Son to Goldoni's play of The 
Title IViend, from which Diderot borrowed tho struc- 
ture of his play, following it as narrowly as possible 
to the end of the third act. Seldom has transfusion 
turned a sparkling draught into anything so flat and 
vapid. In spita of tho applause of the philosophic 
dague, led by Grimm,^ posterity has ratified the cold- 
ness with which it was received by contemporaries. 
The Nahmil Son was written in 1757, but it was not 
until 1771 that tho directors of the French Comedy 
could be induced to place it on the stage. The actors 
detested their task, and as wa can very well beheve, 
went sulkily through parts which they had not even 
taken the trouble to master.'* The public felt as 
little interest in the piece as the actors had done, and 
after a single representation, the play was put aside. 

' Diderot's Lelen, i. 274, 277. 

! Corr. LU., ii. 103. 

' See Grimm's nccoimt of the perform an op, C'lnr. Lit., yii. 313. 
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lU-natmed critics compared DiJerot'a play witli 
RoDsseaa's opera ; they insisted that The Natural Son 
and Tha FUla^ Conjuror were a conple of monuments 
of the presumptaons incompetence of the ency clopiedic 
cabaL The failoie of The Natural Son as a drama 
come after it had enjoyed considerable Biiccess as a 
piece of literature, for it had been fourteen years in 
piint We can only suppose that this success was 
the fruit of an untiinching partisanship. 

It is a cnrions illustration of the strength of the 
current passion for moral maxims in season and out 
of season, that one Bcene which to the scoffers of that 
day seemed, as it cannot but seem to everybody 
to-day, & climax of absurdity and unbecoraingness, 
was hailed by the party as most admirable, for no 
other reason than that it contained a number of high 
moralising saws. Constance, a young widow and a 
model of reason, takes upon herself to combat the 
resolution of Dorval not to marry, after he has led 
her to suppose that he ho^ a passion for her, and after 
a marriE^e between them has been arranged. " No," 
he cries, " a man of my character is not such a husband 
as befits Constance." Constance begs him to reassure 
himself; t«lls him that he is mistaken; to enjoy tran- 
quillity, a man must have the approval of his own 
heart, and perhaps that of other men, and he can 
have neither unless he remains at his post; it is only 
the wicked who can bear isolation; a tender soul 
cannot view the general system of sensible beings 
without a strong desire that they should be happy. 
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Dorval, who cuts an oxtromely sorry figure in such a 
scene, exclaims, "Ah, but children! Dorval would 
have children ! When I think that we are thrown 
from our very birth into a chaos of prejudices, extra- 
vagances, vices, and miseries, the idea makes me 
shudder 1"— "Dorval, you are beset by phantoms, 
and no wonder. The history of life is so little 
known, while the appearance of evil in the universe 
is BO glaring. . . . Dorval, your daughters will be 
modest and good ; your sons noble and high-nunded ; 
all your cliildren will be charming. . . . There is no 
fear that a cruel soiJ should ever grow in my bosom 
from stock of yours. "^ 

We can hardly wonder that players were disgusted, 
or critics moved to wicked jests. The counterpart to 
the scene in which Constance persuades Dorval that 
they would be very happy in one case. Is the scene in 
which Dorval persuades Rosalie that they would be 
very unhappy in another case. The situations in / 
themselves may command our approval morally, but) 
thoy certainly do not attract our sympathies dramati-/ 
cally. That a woman should demonstrate to a man 
in fine sententious language the expediency of marry- 
ing her, is not inconsistent with good sense, but it is 
displeasing. When a man tells a woman that, though 
love draws in one way, duty draws in the other, we 
may admire his prudence, but wa are glad when so 
delicate a business comes to an end. In The Natwral 
Son the latter scene, though very long, is the less 
" Act IV. ac, 3. 
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diaignMUe of Um two. And just u in Diderot's 
noak -wwdj and tiresone pages ve generally find 

sphhet, some turn cf a 
or EtrengUi or daring 
nnraals a genioi) ao n An secme we find & few lines 
wboBO enei^ raninds as tint we are not after all in 
the hands of aome obBcaPS ptajwright, whose vorks 
on^t kmg ago to han been eaten by moths or bnmt 
bj fire. IlKias Bnea an a Taming against the 
temptation w> f«™iK«r in srery age since Paris was a 
gavei in the haUa of Hendaii^ to take that fatal 
lesolTe, All for 1ot« and the world well losL " To 
do wrong," eays Dorra^ "is to condemn ourselves to 
liTe and to find oar pleaaore witli wrong-doeis ; it is 
to pass an nnctrtain and troabled life in one long 
and nerer-endii^ lie ; to lure to praise with a blush 
(he virtao that we flnng behind as ; to hear from the 
tips of others harsh wx>rds for our own action; to 
seek a litUe calm in sophistical systems, that the 
breaUi of a single good man scatters to the winds ; to 
shut ourselves for ever out from the spring of true 
joys, die only joys that are rittuoas, austere, sublime; 
and to give omselvK up, simply as a way of escape 
from ooreelves, to the weariness of those fiiroloua 
diversions in which the day flows away in self-oblivioo, 
and onr life ghdes slowly from us and loses itsdf in 
waste:'" A very old story, no donbt; bat nabiral, 
true, and in its place. 

4a the Satn^ of the play b a device 

IscS. 
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which Eiderot introduced on a deliberately adojited - 
principle ; we mean the elaborate setting oiit of the 
acting, diiections. Every movement, every gesture, 
every silent pause is written down, and we have the 
impression less of a play than of some strangely bald 
romance. In the versified declamation which then 
reigned on the French stage, nothing was left to^ 
natural action, nothing was told by change of poaitionj 
by movement without speechj or in short by any 
means other than discourse. Diderot, repudiating 
the conventions of dramatic art, and consulting nature 
or reality, saw that there are many scenes in life in 
which it ia more natural to the personages of the 
scene to move than to speak, in which indeed motion 
is natural, and speech is altogether unnatural. If this 
be BO in real life, he said, it should be so on the stage, 
because nothing passes in the world which may not 
pass also in the theatre ; and as pantomime, or expres- 
sion of emotion, feeling, purpose, otherwise than by 
speech, has so much to do in life, the dramatist should 
make abundant use of pantomime in composing stage- 
plays. Nor should he trust to the actor's invention 
and spontaneous sense of appropriateness. He ought 
to write down the pantomime whenever it adds 
energy or clearness to the dialogue ; when it binds 
the parts of the dialogue together ; when it consists 
in a delicate play that is not easily divined; and 
almost always he ought to write it down in the 
opening of a scene. If any one ia inclined to regard 
this as superfluous, let him try the experiment of 
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composing a playi and thou ivritiog the pantomime, 
or " business," for it; lie will soon Beewhat follieB ho 
commits.^ 

"Whatever we may think of the practico of writing 
the action as well as the words for the player, nobody 
would now dispute the wisdom of what Diderot says 
as to the part that pantomime fills in the highest kind 
of dramatic representation. We must agree with his 
repeated laments over the indigence, for purposes of 
full and adequate expression, of every language that 
ever haa existed or ever can oxist.^ " My dear master," 
he wrote to Voltaire on the occasion of a performance 
of Tarwred, " if you could have seen Clairon passing 
across the stage, her knees bending under her, her 
eyes closed, her anna falling stiff by her side as if 
they were dead ; if you heard the cry that she uttarad 
when she perceives Tancred, you would remain more 
convinced than ever that silence and pantomime have 
sometimes a pathos that all the resources of speech 
can never approach."^ If we wonder that he should 
have thought it worth while to lay so much emphasis 
on what seems so obvious, we have to remember that 
it did not seem at all obvious to people who were 
accustomed to the substitution of a mannered and 
( symmetrical declamation for the energetic variety and 
\ manifold exuberance of passion and judgment in the 
) daily lives of men. 

We have already seen that even when he wrote 
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the Letter on the Deaf and Dumh, Diderot's mind 
was exercised ahout gesture a^ a supplement to dis- 
course. In that Letter ho had told a curious story of 
a bizarre experiment that ho was in the habit of 
making at the theatre. He used to go to the highest 
seats in the house, thrust his fingers into his ears, and 
then, to the astonishment of his neighbours, wateh 
the performance with the sharpest interest As a 
constant playgoer, he knew the words of the plays by 
heart, and what he sought was to isolate the gesture 
ot the performers, and to enjoy and criticise that by 
itself. He kept his ears tightly stepped, so long as 
the action and play went well with the words as he 
remembered them, and he only liatenod when some 
discord in gesture made him suppose that he had lost 
his place. The people around him were more and 
more amazed as they saw him, notwithstanding his 
stopped ears, shed copious tears in the pathetic 
passages. " They could not refrain from hazarding 
questions, to which I answered coldly, 'that every- 
body had hia own way of listening, and that my way 
was to stop my ears, so as to understand better' — 
laughing within myself at the talk to which my oddity 
gave rise, and still more so at the simplicity of 
young people who also put their fingers into their ears 
to hear after my fashion, and were quite astonished 
that the plan did not succeed."^ This was an odd 
and whimsical way of acting on a conviction which 
lay deep in Diderot's mind, namely, that language is 
1 Letlre sur Tea Soards el lea J/«f(j, I 358, 
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a very poor, inisleadiD^, and utterly inadequate inatr u- 
mentfor representing what it professes, and. what 
^ uLupidty Buppose it, to represent. Eousseau had 
expressed the same Mod of feeling vhen he said that 
definitiona might be good things, if only we did not 
employ worda in matiiig them. 

A curious circumstance is worth mentioning in 
connection with the Three Dialogues appended to 
The NcUuTol Son. Diderot informs his readers that 
the incidents of The Natural Son had actually occurred 
in real life, and that he knew the personages. In the 
Dialogues it ia assumed that the play had been written 
by the hero himaelf, and the hero is the chief speaker. 
Not a word ia said from which the reader would guess 
that Diderot had borrowed the substance of his plot 
and some of its least insipid scenes from Goldoni. We 
can hardly wonder that hewas charged with plagiarism. 
Yet it was not deliberate, wo may be sure. When 
Diderot was strongly seized by an idea, outer circum- 
stances were as if they did not exist. Ho was swept 
up into the clouds. "Diderot is a good and worthy 
man," wrote Madame Geoffrin to the King of Poland, 
" but he has such a bad head, and he ia so curiously 
organised, that he neither sees nor hears what he does 
see and hoar, as the thing really ia ; he is always like 
a man who is dreaming, and who thinks all that he 
has dreamed quite real." ' 

The Father ofllie Family, written in 1758, and first 

1 CarresjioHil duliai SlanisJas-Augustc cl dc ildine. Gfoffrin, 
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acted in 1761, is very superior to Tim Natural Son; it 
even enjoyed a certain popularity. In Germany it 
became an established favourite, and in Italy it was 
only less popular than a piece of Goldoni's. The 
French were not quite so easy to please. In 1761 
its reception was undoubtedly favourable, and it ran 
for more than a week. In 1769 it was reproduced, 
and, according to Diderot's own accoimt, with enthn- 
siaam. " There waa a frightful crowd," he says, " and 
people hardly remember such a success. I waa sur- 
prised at it myself. My friends are at the height of 
exultation. My daughter came home intoxicated with 
wonder and dehght." Even Madame Diderot at 
length grew ashamed at having to confess that she 
had not seen her husband's triumph, and throwing 
aside her horror of the stage, waa as deeply moved as 
every one else.^ 

Notwithstanding this satisfactory degree of success, 
and though it was performed as late as 1835, the 
play never struck root in France. It is indeed a play 
without any real quality or distinction. " Diderot, in 
his plays," said Madame de Stael, " put the affectation 
of nature in the place of the affectation of convention," " 
The effect is still more disagreeable in the first kind 
of affectation than the second, Ths Father of the FamUjf 
is made more endurable than The NoMtoI Son by a 
certain rapidity and fire in the action, and a certain 

Aug. 176fl ; MX. 314-323. 

Qootfid in Mr. Sime's excellent Life of Leasing (Triibner 
and Co., 1877), p. 230. 
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vigour in the characters of the impetuous son (Saint- 
Albin) and the malignant brother-in-law (the Com- 
mander), But the dialogue is poor, and the Father 
of the Family himself is as woolly and mawkish a 
figure as is usually made out of benevolent intentions 
and weak purpose combined. The woes of the heavy 
father of the stage, where there is no true pathos, but 
only a sentimental version of it, find us very callous. 
The language has none of that exquisite grace and 
flexibility which makes a good French comedy of our 
own day, a piece by Augier, Sandeau, Feuillet, Sardou, 
so delightful. Diderot was right in urging that there 
is no reason why a play should be in verse ; but then 
the prose of a play ought to have a point, elegance, 
and highly-wrought perfection, which shall fill us with 
a sense of art, though not the art of the poet Diderot 
not only did not write comedy in snch a style ; but 
he does not even so much as show consciousness that 
any diff'erence exists between one kind of prose and 
another. The blurred phrases and chpped sentences 
of what Diderot would have called Nature, that is to 
say of real life, are intolerable on the stage. Even he 
felt this, for his characters, though their dialogue is 
without wit or finish, are still duU and tame of speech, 
in a different way from that in which the people whom 
meet are dull and tame. There is an art of 
a kind, though of an extremely vapid kind. 

Again, though he may bo right in contending that 
there is a serious kind of comedy as distinct from that 
gay comedy which is neighbour to farce — of this we 
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shall sea more presently — ^yet he ia certainly wrong 
in believing that we can willingly endure five acts of 
seriouH comedy without a single relieving passage of 
humour. Contrast of character, where all the charac- 
ters are realistic and common, is not enough. We 
crave contrast in the dramatic point of view. We 
seek occasional change of key. That seriona comedy 
should move a sympathetic tear is reasonable enough ; 
but it is hard to find that it grudges us a single smila 
The result of Diderot's method is that the spectator 
or the reader speedily feels that what he has before 
hiTTi substitutes for dramatic fulness and variety the 
flat monotony of a homily or a tract It would be 
hard to show that there is no true comedy without 
laughter — Terence's Hea/ra, for instance — but Diderot 
certainly overlooked what Lessing and most other 
critics saw so clearly, that laughter rightly stirred is 
one of the most powerful agencies in directing the 
moral sympathies of the audience, — the very end that 
Diderot most anxiously sought. 

It is mere waste of time to bestow serious criticism 
on Diderot's two plays, or on the various sketches, 
outlines, and fragments of scenes with which he 
amused his very slight dramatic faculty. If we wish 
to study the masterpieces of French comedy in the 
eighteenth century, we shall promptly shut up the 
volumes of Diderot, and turn to the ease and soft 
gracefulness of Marivaux's Qatm of Love and Change, 
to the forcible and concentrated sententiousness of 
Piron's MUromanie, to the salt and racy flavour of Le 
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Sage's Turcarel. Gresset, again, and Destonches wrote 
at luoat two comodios that were really fit for the stage, 
arid may be read with pleasure to-day. Neither of 
these eompliments can fairly be paid to The Natitrai 
SoK and I7w Faiher of the Family. Diderot's plays 
ought to be looked upon merely as sketchy illustrations 
of a favourite theory ; as the rough drawings on the 
black board with which a professor of the fine arts 
may accompany a lecture on oil pointing. 

One radical part of Diderot's dramatic doctrine is 
wholly condemned by modem criticism ; and it is the 
part which hia playa were especially designed to 
enforce. " It is always," he says, " virtue and virtuous 
people that a man ought to have in viewjidMO^Jie 
writes. Gh, what good would men gain, if _ alL^o 
arts of imitation projwsed one common object, and. 
were one day to unite with the laws in ajfliiag.jis 
love virtue and hate vice. It is for the philosopher 
to address himself to the poet, the painter, the 
musician, and to cry to them with all his might : 
men of genius, to what end has heaven endowed you wUh 
gifts t If they listen to him, speedily wiU the images 
of debauch cease to cover the walla of our palaces ; 
our vices will cease to be the organs of crime ; and 
taste and manners will gain. Can we believe that the 
action of two old blind people, man and wife, as they 
sought one another in their aged days, and with tears 
of tenderness clasped one another's hands and ex- 
changed caresses on the brink of the grave, so to say 
— that this would not demand the same talent, and 
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would not interest me far more than the spectacle of 
the violent pleasures with which their senses in all 
the first freshness of youth were once made drunk l"' 

The emphasising moralists of Diderot's school never 
understood that virtue may be made attractive, with- 
out pulling the reader or the spectator by the sleeve, 
and ui^ently ahouting in his ear how attractive virtue 
is. When The Heart of Midlothian appeared (1818), 
a lady wrote about it as follows; "Of late days, 
especially since it has been the fashion to write moral 
and even religious novels, one might almost say of 
the wise good heroines what a lively girl once said of 
her well-meaning aunt — ' On my word she is enough 
to make anybody wicked.' Had this very story been 
conducted by a common hand, Effie would have 
attracted all our concern and sympathy, Jeanie only 
cold approbation. Whereas Joanie, without youth, 
beauty, genius, warm passions, or any other novel 
perfection, is here our object from beginning to end. 
This is ' enlisting the affections in the cause of virtue ' 
ten times more than ever Eichardson did ; for whose 
male and female pedants, all excelling as they are, I 
I never could care half as much as I found myself 
inclined to do for iTeanie before I finished the first 
volum&"2 

In other words, you must win us by kindling our 
sympathy, not by formally commanding our moral 
approval. To kindle sympathy your personage must 



be interesting; must touch oui' pity or wonder or 
energetic fellow-feeling or sense of moral lovelineas, 
which is a very different thing from touching our 
mere sonsa of the distinctions between right and 
wrong. Direct homily excites no sympathy with the 
homilist. Deep pensive meditations on the moral 
puzzles of the world are not at all like didactic dis- 
course. But the Father of the Family was exactly 
fulfilling Diderot's notion of dramatic purpose uid 
utility when he talked to his daughter in such a strain 
as this: "Marriage, my daughter, is a vocation im- 
posed by nature. ... He who counts on bliss with- 
out alloy knows neither the life of man nor the 
designs of heaven. If marriage exposes us to cruel 
pain, it is also the source of the sweetest pleasures. 
Where are the examples of pure and heartfelt interest, 
of real tenderness, of inmost confidence, of daily help, 
of griefs divided, of t«ars mingled, if they be aot in 
marriage 1 What is there in the world that liie good 
man prefers to his wife 1 What is there in the world 
that & father loves more dearly than bis children 1 
sacred bond, if I think of thee, my whole soul is 
warmed and elevated !"^ 

But these virtuous ejaculations do not warm and 
elevate us. In such a case words count for nothing. 
It is actual presentation of beautiful character, and 
not talk about it^ that touches the spectator. It is 
the association of interesting action with character, 
that moves us and inspires such better moods as may 
' fh-e lie Famine, Act II. bc. 2, p. 211. 
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be within our compass. Diderot, like many other 
people hefotejiod mnce, sought to make the st^^'iBe 
great moiaL teacher. TEat it may"5ecome bo, is pos- 
sible. It will not be by imitating the methods of that 
colossal typo of histrionic failure, the church-pulpit 
Exhortation in set speeches always has been, and 
always will be, the feeblest bulwark agBonat the boil- 
ing floods of passion that helpless virtue ever invented, 
and it matters not at all whether the hortatory 
speeches are placed on the lipa of Mr. Talkative, the 
son of Saywell, or of some tearful dummy labelled 
the Father of the Family.^ 

Yet one is half ashamed to use hard words about 
Diderot. He was bo modest about his work, so simple 
ajid unpretending, so wholly without restless and fret- 
ting ambitions, and so generous in his judgment of 
others. He made'his own dramatic experiment, he 
thought little enough of it ; and he was wholly above 
the hateful vice of sourly disparaging competitors, 
whether dead or living. He knew that he was him- 
self no master, but he was manly enough to admire 
anybody who was nearer to mastery. He was full of 
unaffected delight at Sedaine's busy and pleasing little 
comedy, JVw F/Ulcmpher ifUhoui hnomiig U ; it was so 
simple without being stiff, so eloquent without the 
shadow of effort or rhetoric. After seeing it, Diderot 
ran off to the author to embrace him, with many tears 
of joyful sympathy and gratituda Sadaine, like Lillo, 
the author of Diderot's favourite play of George £am- 
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weU, was a pMo tradesman, and the success of his 
libretti for comic operas had not spoiled him. He 
coidd find no more expansive words for his excited 
admirer than "Ah, Monsieiir Diderot, qm tons ites 
beau/"^ Diderot was just as sensible of the origin- 
ality and Aristophanic gaiety of Colly's brilliant play, 
Tntfh in IVitK, though C0II6 detested the philosophic 
school from Voltaire downwards, and left behind 
him a bitterly contemptuous account of The Natvral 

Ot all comic writers, however, the author of the 
Andria and tho ffeanlonlimommmos was Diderot's 
favourite. The half dozen pages upon Terence, which 
he threw off whOe the printer's boy waited in the 
passage (1762), are one of the most easy, flowing, and 
delightful of his fri^jments ; there is such appreciation 
of Terence's suavity and tact, of his just and fine 
judgment, of his discrimination and character. He 
admits that Terence had no verve ; for that he com- 
mends the young poet to MoliSre or Aristophanes, 
but as verve was exactly tho quality most wanting 
to Diderot himaelf, he easily forgave its absence in 
Terence, and thought it amply replaced by his modera- 
tion, bis truth, and his fine taste. Ckilman is praised 
for translating Terence, for here, says Diderot, is the 
lesson of which Colman's countrymen stand most in 
need. The English comic writers have more verve 
than taste. "Vanbrugh, Wycherley, Congreve, and 
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Bome otliera have painted vices and foibles with 
vigour ; it ia not either invention or warmth or gaiety 
or force that is wanting to their pencil, but rather 
that unity in the drawing, that precision in the stroke, 
that truth in colouring, which distinguish portrait 
from caricature. Especially are they wanting in the 
art of discerning and seizing those vMf, simple, and 
yet singular movements of character, which always 
please and astonish, and render the imitation at 
once true and piquant."'^ Criticism has really 
nothing to add to these few linos, and if Diderot in 
his last years read The School for SmvAal, or The 
Rivals, he would have found no reason to alter his 



One English play had the honour of being trans- 
lated hy Diderot; this was Tht Gamester, not Tiie 
Gamester of Shirley nor of Garrick, but of Edward 
Moore (1753). It ia a good example of the boui^oia 
tragedy or domestic drama, which Diderot was so 
eager to see introduced on to the French stage. The 
infatuation of Beverley, the tears and virtue of Mrs. 
Beverley, the prudence of Charlotte and the sage 
devotion of her lover, the sympathetic remorse of 
Bates, and even the desperation of Stukely, mads up 
a picture of domestic misery and moral sentiment 
with which Diderot was sure to fall ju lova Lillo's 
' S^exiotui sur Terence, v. 228-238. In anothac plica (Da 
la Poiaie Dram., 37D)liesajs: " Nous avoos ilea com^diea. Lei 
Anglais ii'ant qae dea satires, k In verity pleines de FarcD et 
gdeti, Kiaia saas mteura et sana goflt. Lcs Italians en » 
rednitB an drame burlesque." 
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Gvyrge Barnwell, with its direct and argent moral, was 
a, atill greater favourite, and Diderot compared the 
acene between Maria and Barnwell in prison to the 
despair of the PhUocteies of Sophocles, tiS the hero ia 
heard shrieking at the month of his cavern ;^ just as 
a more modem critic has thought Olio's other play, 
The Fatal CttriosUy, worthy of comparison with the 
(Edipus rjrajwius. 

Diderof s feeling for Shakespeare seems to have 
been what we might have anticipated from the whole 
cast of his temperament. One of the acenes which 
delighted him most was that moment of awe, when 
Lady Macbeth silently advances down the stage with 
her eyes closed, and imitates the action of washing 
her hands, as wondering that " the old man should 
have so much blood in him." " I know nothing," he 
exclaims, "so pathetic in discourse as that woman's 
silence and the movement of her hands. What an 
image of remorse !"^ 

It was not to be expected that Diderot should 
indulge in those undiscriminating superlatives about 
Shakespeare which are common in Shakespeare's 
country. But he knew enough about him to feel 
that he was dealing with a giant. " I will not compare 
Shakespeare," he said, " to the Belvedere Apollo, nor to 
the Gladiator, nor to Antinoua" — he had compared 
Terence to the Medicean Venus — " but to the Saint 
Christopher of Notre Dame, an unshapely colossus, 
rudely carven, but between whose legs we could all 

vii. 65. ' Lettre sur Its Saurds ei Iss Mutts, i. 356. 
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pass without our brows touching hini."^ Not very 
satisfactory recognition perhaps ; but the Saint Chris- 
topher is better than Voltaire's drunken savage. 

It ia not every dramatist who treala the art of 
acting as seriously as the art of composition. The 
great author of Wiihelm Meister is the moat remarkable 
exception to this rule, and Lesaing is only second to 
him. It is hardly possible for a man to be a great 
dramatiat, and it ia simply impossible for a man to be 
a great critic of the drama, who has not seriously 
studied the rules, aims, and conditions of stage repre- 
sentation. Hazlitt, for instance, has written some 
admirable pages about the poetry, the imaginative 
conception, the language, o£ Shakespeare's plays, but 
we find his limit whan he says that King Lear ia so 
noble a play that he cannot bear to see it acted. As 
if a play could be fully judged without reference to 
the conditions of the very object with which it was 
written. A play is to be criticised as a play, not merely 
as a poem. The whole structure of a piece depends 
on the fact that it is to be acted ; its striking moments 
must he great dramatic, not merely beautiful poetic, 
moments. They must have the intensity of pitch by 
which the effect of action exceeds the effect of narra- 
tive. This intensity is made almost infinitely variahlo 
with the variations in the actor's mastery of his art. 

Diderot, who threw ao penetrating a glance into 

' Paradixre, viii. 38*. The criticism on the detestablo render- 
ing of Samlet by Dnois (viii. 471) makes one douht whother 
Diderot knew much about Shakuapeara. 
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every Bubject that he touched, even if it were no more 
than a glance, has left a. nnmber of excellent remarks 
on hiBtrionica. The key to them all is his everlasting 
watchword : IFaliA nature, fotiow her simjde and spon- 
taneous leading. The Paradox on the Player is one of 
the very few of Diderot's pieces of which we can say 
that, besides containing vigorous thought, it has real 
finish in point of literary form. There is not the 
flat tone, the heavy stroke, the loose shamble, that 
give a certain etamp of commonness to so many of Ms 
discussions. In the Paradox the 
to fall with rapidity and precision 
into their right places ; they are direct ; they are not 
overloaded with qualifications ; their clear delivery 
is not choked by a throng of asides and casual 
ejaculations. Usually Diderot writes as if he were 
loath to let the sentence go, and to allow the para- 
graph to come to an end. Here he lays down his 
proposition, and without rambling passes on to the 
next The effort is not kept up quite to the close, 
for the last half dozen pages have the ordinary clumsy 
mannerism of their author. 

What is the Paradox 1 That a player of the first 
rank must have much judgment, self-possession, and 
penetration, htl no sensHnliii/. An actor with nothing 
and judgment is apt to be cold ; but an 
actor with nothing but verve and sensibility is crazy. 
It is a certain temperament of good sense and warmth 
combined, that makes the sublime player.^ Why 
' Letter to Mdlle. Jodin, xix. 
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should he differ from the poet, the painter, the orator, 
the musician 1 It is not in the fury of the first impulse 
that characteristic strokes occur to any of these men ; 
it is in momenta when they are tranquil and cool, 
and such strokes come by an unexpected inspiration.' 
It is for coolness to temper the delirium of enthusiasm. 
It is not the violent man who is beside himself that 
disposes of us ; that is an advantage reserved for the 
man who possesses himself. The great poets, the 
great actors, and perhaps generally all the great 
imitators of nature, whatever they may be, are gifted 
■with a fine imagination, a great judgment, a subtle 
tact,, a sure taste, but they are creatures of the smallest 
sensibility, They are equally well fitted for too many 
things ; they axe too busy in looking, in recognising, 
and in imitating, to be violently afFected within them- 
selves. Sensibility is hardly the quality of a great 
genius. He will have justice ; but he will practise 
it without reaping all the sweetness of it. It is not 
his heart, but his head, that does it all. Well, tben,'\ 
what I insist upon, says Diderot, is that it is extreme ■ 
sensibility that makes mediocre actors ; it is mediocre \ 
sensibility that makes had actors ; and it is the , ' 
absolute want of sensibility that prepares actors who 
shall be sublime.* 

' Johnson one day said to John Kemhle : " Are yon, sir, one 
of those enthusiasts vho believe jourself traoBformed into the 
very charactflr you represent (" Kcmhle answered that he Lad 
never felt so fltrong a persuasion himself. BomxU, ch. 77. 

' Leasing makes this a starting-point of bia critieism of the 
art of acting, though he uses it less absolutely than Diderot 
would do. Bdmburg. DramatuTgie, % 8, vo!. Ti. 19. 
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This is worked oat with great clearness and deci- 
sion, and some of the illustratioDS to which he resorts 
to lighten the dialogue are amusing enough. Perhaps 
the most interesting to xts Elnglish is his accoont of 
Ganick, whose acquaintance he made towards the 
year 1T65. He sajra that he saw Garriek pass his 
head between two folding doors, and in the space of 
a few seconds, his face went successively from mad joy 
to moderate joy, from that to tranquillity, from trail- 
quiUity to surprise, from surprise to astonishment, 
from astonishment to gloom, from gloom to utter 
dejection, from dejection to fear, from fear to horror, 
from horror to despair, and then reascend from this 
lowest degree to the point whence he had started.* 

' In Lichtenlwrg's Sriefe ana EnglaTtd (1776) Ihae is a 
criticism of tbe most admiiably intelligant kind on Garriek. 
Lord LytUin gare an sccoiiDt of it to English readers in the 
FortaigklZy EevUvj (Febmary 1871). The following passage 
confirms what Diderot says above ; 

" Yon bava doubtless hesrd much of bia extraordinary power 
of oliaiige of face. Hero is one oiample of if. When he played 
the part of Sir Jolin Bnite, I was close to the stage, and ccnild 
observe him narrowly. He entered with the comers of hig 
mouth BO tnmed down, as to give to hia whole oonntenanca the 
eipression of habitual Bottiahneaa and debauchery. And this 
artificial form of the month he retained, unaltered, from the 
beginning to the end of the play, with the eicoption only that, 
as the play went oo, the lips gaped and hung more and more in 
proporiioQ to the gradually increaaing dmnkenneas of the 
character tepresentfld. This made-up face was not prodnoed hy 
stage-paint, but solely by mnscolnr contraction ; and it most be 
so identified by Garriek with hia idea of Sir John Brats as to he 
spontaneouGly assumed by him whenever ha plays that part ; 
otherwise, his retention of such a mask, without even once 



Of conree his soul felt none of these emotions. "If 
yoQ asked thia famous man, who by himself waa as 
well worth a journey to England to see, as all the 
wondera of Home are worth a journey to Italy, if you 
asked him, I say, for the scene of The IMile Baker's 
Boy, he played it ; if you asked him the next minute 
for the scene from Hamlet, he played that too tor you, 
equally ready to sob over the fall of his pies, and to 
follow the path of the dagger in the air."^ 

Apart from the central proposition, Diderot makes 
a number of excellent observations which show hia 
critical faculty at its best. As, for example, in 
answering the question, what is the truth of the stage 1 
Is it to show things exactly as they are in nature 1 
By no means. The true in that sense would only be 
the common. The really true is the conformity of 
action, speech, countenance, voice, movement^ gesture, 
with an ideal model imagined by the poet, and often 
exaggerated by the player. And the marvel is that 
thia model influences not only the tone, but the whole 
carriage and gait. Again, what is the aim of multi- 
phed rehearsals? To establish a balance among the 
different talents of the actors. The supreme excellonce 
of one actor does not recompense yon for the medio- 
crity of the others, which is brought by that very 
superiority into disagreeable prominence, Again, 
accent is easier to imitate than movement, but move- 
dropping it eitliBr from fatigne or surprise, even in tha most 
baist^rouB action of his part, would be quite ineiplicablo.' 
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ments are vhat strike iis moat violently. Hence a law 
to which there is no exception, namely, nnder pain 

of being cold, to make your denouement an action 
and not a narrative.^ 

One of the strongest satires on the reigniDg dra- 
matic style, Diderot found in the need that the actor 
had of the mirror. The fewer gestures, he said, the 
better ; frequent gcstictdation impairs energy and 
destroys nobleness. It is the countenance, the eyes, 
it is the whole body that ought to move, and not the 
arms.^ There is no maxim more forgotten by poets 
'p^^^ than that which says that great paasiong are Hiite. 
If depends on the player to produce a greater effect 
by silence than the poet can produce by all hia fine 
speeches.' Above all, the player is to study tranquil 
scenes, for it is these that are the most truly difficult. 
He commends a young actress to play every morning, 
by way of orisons, the scene of Athalie with Joas ; 
to say for evensong some scenes of Agrippina with 
Nero ; and for Benedicite the first scene of Phiedra 
with her confidante. I^pecially there is to be little 

1 viii. 373, 376, etc. 

' As Hamlet to his players : "Nor do not saw tlis air too 
macli with your hand thus ; bnt nse all gently ; for in the very 
torrent, tempest, and (ea I may say) tbe whirlwind of paasion, 
you muflt acquire and beget a tfimperanco that may give it 
Bmoothness, " 

' To Jodin, six. B82. "Point de hoquets, point de eria, do 
la dignity viaie, un jen ferme, aensi, Tuiaoani, jus 
plus gTBUde sobriety de gcstes. C'cst de la contenancB, c'est 
(ill maintien, qu'il faat deolamHr loa trois quarts dn tempa." — 
F. 390. 
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emphasis — a warning grievously needed by ninety- 
nine English speakers out of a iundred— f or emphasis 
13 hardly ever natural ; it is only a forced imitation of 
nature.^ 

Diderot had perceived very early that the com- 
placency with which his countrymen regarded the 
national theatre was extravagant. He would not 
allow a comparison between the conventional classic 
of the French stage and the works of the Greek 
stage. He insisted in the case of the Greeks that 
their subjects are noble, well chosen, and interesting; 
that the action seems to develop itaelf spontaueoiuily ; 
that their dialogue is simple and very close to what 
is natural j that the denouements are not forced j that 
the interest is not divided nor the action overioaded 
with episodes. In the French classic he found none 
of these merits. He found none of that truth which 
is the only secret of pleasing and touching us ; none 
of that simple and natural movement which is the 
only path to perfect and unbroken illusion. The 
dialogue is all emphasis, wit, glitter ; all a thousand 
leagues away from nature. Instead of artificiaUy 
giving to their characters esprii at every point, poets 
ought to place them in such situations as will give it 
to them. Where in the world did men aiid women 
ever speak as we declaim) Why should princes and 
kings walk differently from any man who walks well 5 
Did they then gesticulate liko raving madmen 1 Do 
princesses when they speak utter sharp hissings 1 
' P. 39S. 
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People believe us to have bixmght tragedy to a high 
degree ol perfection. It ia not eo. Of all kioda of 
literature it is the most imperfect.^ 

Tho ideas which appeared thus incongruously in 
the tales of 1748 reappeared in the direct essays on 
the drama in 1757 and 1758. We have left nothing 
undone, ho said, to corrupt dramatic style. We have 
preserved from the aneienta that emphaBis of versifi- 
cation which was bo well fitted to languages of strong 
quantity and marked accent, to vast theatres, to a 
declamation that had an instrumental accompaniment^ 
and then we have given up simplicity of plot and 
dialogue, and all truth of situation.^ La Motte nearly 
fifty yeaiB before bad attacked tho pseudo -classic 
drama. He had inveighed against the unities, against 
long monologues, against the device of confidants, and 
against verse. His assault, in which he had the 
powerful aid of Fontenelle, was paii of that battle 
between Modems and Ancients with which the literary 
activity of the century had opened. The brilliant 
success of the tragedies of Voltaire had restored tho 
lustre of the conventional drama, though Voltaire 
infused an element of the romantic under the severity 
of the old forms. But the drama had become even 
less like Sophocles and Euripides in Zaire than in 
Ph^dre or I^UgSnie. Voltaire intended to constitute 
the French drama into an independent form. He 



powerful addition to tliis, 




' Byovix Tadistreta, cli. mvii 
'" vii. 121. Lessiag makes i 
Samburg. Dram, vi. 281. 
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expected to be told tUat he was not like Sophocles, 
and he did not abstain from some singularly free Tailing 
against Euripides. The Greek pieces often Bmacked 
too much of tho tone of the fair to satisfy him ; they 
were too familiar and colloquial for a taste that had 
been made fastidious by the court-pieces of Lewis xrv. 
Diderot was kept free from such deplorable criticism 
as this by feeling that the Greek drama was true to 
the sentiment of the age that gave it birth, and that 
the French drama, if not in the hands of Bacine, still 
even in the hands of Voltaire, and much mora in tho 
hands of such men aa Lagrango -Chancel and the elder 
Cr^billou, was true to no sentiment save one purely 
literary, artificial, and barren. He insists on the 
hopelessness of the stage, unless men prepared them- 
selves at every part for a grand return to nature. 
We have scon what is his counsel to the actor. He 
preaches in the same key to the scene-painter and the 
maker of costumes. Scene-painting ought to be more 
rigorously true than any other kind of picture. Let 
there be no distraction, no extraneous suggestion, to 
interfere with the imprEssion intended by the poet. 
Have you a salon to represent! Let it be that of a 
man of taste and no more : no ostentation and no 
gilding, unless the situation expressly demands the 
contrary. 

In the dresses tho same rule holds good. Under 
robes that aro overladen with gold lace, I only see a 
rich man ; what I want to see is a man. Pretty and 
simple draperies of severe tints are what we need, not 
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a. mass of tinsel and embroiderr. "A couragoooa 
actress has just got rid of her panier, and nobody has 
found her any the worse for it. Ah, it she only dared 
one day to show herself on tho stage with all the 
nobility and simplicity of adjustment that her char- 
acters demand ; nay, in the disorder into which she 
would be thi'own by an event so terrible as the death 
of a husband, the loss of a son, and the other catas- 
trophes of the tragic stiige, what would become, round 
her dishevelled figure, of all those powdered, curled, 
frizzled, tricked-out creatures 1 Sooner or later they 
must put themselves in unison. nature, nature! 
We can never resist her,"^ 

From all this we turn, for a few momenta only, 
and not too cheerfully, to the Serbonian bog of dra- 
matic rules and tho metaphysics of the theatre. There 
is no subject in literature, not even the interpretation 
of the Apocalypse, which has given birth to such 
pedantic, dismal, and futile discussion. The immense 
controversy, carried on in books, pamphlets, sheets 
and flying articles, mostly German, as to what it was 
that Aristotle really meant by the famous words in 
the sixth chapter of the Foelics, about tragedy accom- 
plishing the purification of our moods of pity and 
sympathetic fear, is one of the disgraces of human 
intelligence, a grotesque monument of sterility. The 
great tap-root of fallacy has been and remains the 
incessant Imputation of ethical or social purpose to 
the di'amatist, and the demand of direct and combined 
» Foiaie DramUique, %% 20, 21. 
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ethical or Bocial effect from the drama. There is no 
critic, from the great Aristotle downwards, who has 
steered quite clear of these evil shallows ; Diderot, as 
we have seen, least of all. But Diderot disarms the 
impatience which narrower critics kindle, by this 
magnificent concession, coming at the close of all : 
" Especially remember that there is no general prindple ; 
I do not tnow a single one of those that I have in- 
dicated which a man of genius cannot infringe with 
success."^ Here we listen to the voice of the genuine 
Diderot; and if this be granted, we need not give 
more than a passing attention to the rules that have 
gone before — about the danger of borrowing in the 
same composition the shades both of the comic and 
of the tragic styles ; about movement being injurious 
to dignity, and of the importance therefore of not 
making the principal personage the machiTtist of the 
piece ; about the inexpediency of episodic personages _ 
— and so forth. The only remark worth making on 
these propositions is that, whatever their value may 
be, Diderot at any rate, like a true philosopher, 
generalised from the facts of nature and art. He did 
not follow the too common critical method of reading 
one's own ideas into a work of art, and then taking 
them back again in the more imposing form of in- 
evitable deductions from the work itself. 

What Diderot conceived himself really to have 
done, was to have sketched and constituted a new 
species in the great dramatic kingdom. Every one 
1 ZUme Entrelien, vii. 138. 
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knovs, lie said, that there is tragedy and that there 
ia comedy, but we have to learn that there ia room m 
nature and the art of the stage for a third division, 
namely, the genre sirieux, a Mnd of comedy that haa 
for its object virtue and the duties of man. Why 
should the writer of comedy confine his work to what 
is vicious or ridiculous in men 1 Why should not the 
duties of men furnish the dramatist with as ample 
material as their vices 1 Surely in the genre lumnile 
d sSrievx the subject is as important as in gay comedy. 
The characters are as vaiied and as original The 
passions are all the more energetic as the interest will 
be greater. The style will be graver, loftier, more 
forcible, more susceptible of wliat we call sentiment, 
a quality without which no style ever yet spoke to 
the heart. The ridiculous will not be absentj for the 
madness of actions and speeches, when they are 
suggested by the misunderstanding of interests or by 
the transport of passion, is the truly ridiculous thing 
in men and in life.' 

Besides his own two pieces, Diderot would probably 
have pointed to Terence as the author coming nearest 
to the gmre sirUux. If Goethe's bad play of Sldla had 
retained the close as he originally wrote it, with the 
bigamous Fernando in the last scene rejoicing over 
the devoted agreement of the two ladies and hia 
daughter to live with him in happy imity, that would 
perhaps have been a comedy of the genre sAieux, with 

' Fodi. Dram., g 2. Tlie Poetics of tho Genro Serieni are to 
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the duties of man gracefully adapted to circum- 
stances. 

The theory of the gmre iMevx has not led to the 
formation of any school of writers adopting it and 
working it out, or to tha production of any master- 
piece that has held its ground, as haa happened in 
tragedy, comedy, and farce. Beaumarchaia, who at 
last achieved euch a dazzling and portentous success 
by one dramatic masterpiece, began his career as a 
playwright by following the vein of The Father of the 
FamUy; but The Marriage of Figaro, though not with- 
out strong traces of Diderotian sentiment in pungent 
application, yet is in its structure and composition less 
French than Spanish, It is quite true, as Rosenkransi 
says, that the prevailing taste on the French stage 
in our own times favours above all else bourgeois 
romantic comedy, written in prose.'' But the strength 
of the romantic element in them would have been as 
little satisfactory to Diderot's love of realistic moralis- 
ing as the conventional tragedy of the court of Lewis 
XIV. The Fable of moat of them turns on adultery, 
and tbis is not within the method of the genre s^rieva: 
[ by Diderot. Perhaps half a dozen 
ich, for instance, as The Ideas of Madame 
AiJyray, by iW. Dumas, are of the geare sirkuz, but 
certainly there are not enough of such comedies to 
constitute a genuine Diderotian school in France. 
There is no need therefore to say more about the 
theory than this, namely, that though the drama is 



an intitatiTe art, jet besides imitation its effects 
demand illnsion. What, cries Diderot, you do not 
conceive the effect that would bo produced on you 
by a real scene, with real dresses, with speech in true 
proportion to the action, with the actions themselves 
simple, with the very dangers that have made you 
tremble for yoiir parents, for your friends, for your- 
N"o, we answer : reproduction of reality does 
not move us as a powerftd work of imagination moves 
us. "We may as well urge," said Burke, "that 
stones, sand, clay, and metals lie in a certain manner 
in the earth, as a reason for building with these 
materials and in that manner, as for writing accord- 
ing to the accidental disposition of characters in 
Nature."! Common dangers do not excite us; it ia 
the presentation of danger in some uncommon form, 
new combination, in some fresh play of 
motive and passion, that quickens that sympathetic 
fear and pity which it is the end of a play to produce. 
And if this be so, there ia another thing to be said. 
If we are to be deliberately steeped in the atmosphero 
of Duty, illusion is out of place. The constant 
presence of that severe and overpowering figure, 
" Stern Daughter of the Voice of God," checks the 
imagination, restricts the esuber- 
•i fancy, and sets a rigorous limit to invention. 
used to admit that the genre sMevx could 
dte its right place until it had been handled 
n of In'gh dramatic genius. The cause why 
3 Iliiils for an, Esxny oil Ihc Drama, ]\ 155. 
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this coBdition hsa never come to pass is simply that 
its whole structure and ita regulations repel the 
faculties of dramatic genius. 

Besides the perfection of the genre sMeux, Diderot 
insisted that the following tasks were also to he 
achieved before the stage could be said to have 
attained the full glory of the other arts. First, a. 
domestic or bourgeois tragedy must be created. 
Second, the conditions of men, their callings and 
situations, the types of classes, in short, must be 
substituted for mere individual characters. Third, 
a real tragedy must be introduced upon the lyric 
theatre. Finally, the dance must be brought within 
the forma of a true poem. 

The only remark to be made upon this scheme 
touches the second article of it. To urge the substi- 
tution of types of classes for individual character was 
the very surest means that could have been devised 
for bringing back the conventional forms of the 
pseudo-classic drama. The very mark of that drama 
was that it introduced types instead of vigorously 
stamped personalitiea, What would be gained by 
driving the typical king off the stage, only to make 
room for the generalisation of a shopkeeper 1 This 
was not the path that led to romanticism, to Andi^ 
Chenier, to De Yigny, to Lamartine, to Victor Hugo. 
Th^ phil Gaut has t Id th t the fiery chiefs of 
th m nt hool wh dd nly conquered France 
at th 1 f th Ee to t n divided the whole 

w Id t fl bm/ t nd d b In the literature of 
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the past they counted Voltaire one of the Drab, and 
Diderot a Flamboyant.' If it be not too presmnptu- 
0119 in a foreigner to dissent, we cannot but think 
that they were miataken. Nothing could be farther 
removed at every part from Diderot's dramatic scheme, 
than Faitst or GSts ron BerlteMiujen or Hemani. 

The truth is that it was impossible for an effective 
antagonism to the classic school to rise in the mind 
of an Encyclopfedist, for the reason that the Encyclo- 
paedists hated and ignored what they called the Dark 
Ages. Yet it was exactly the Dark Ages from which 
the great romantic revival drew its very lifo-breath. 
"In the eighteenth century," it has been said, "it 
was really the reminiscence of the classic spirit which 
was awakened in the newer life of Europe, and made 
prominent."^ This is true in a certain historic sense 
of Rousseau's politics, and perhaps of Voltaire's 
rationalisnL In 6pit« of the vein of mysticism which 
occasionally shows in him, it is true in some degree 
of Diderot himself, if by classicism we mean the 
tendency to make man the centre of the universe. 
Olassicism treats man aa worthy and great, living his 
life among cold and neutral forces. This is the very 
opposite of the sinfulness, imperfection, and nothing- 
ness habitually imputed to man, and the hourly 
presence of a whole hierarchy of busy supernatural 
agents placed about man by the Middle Ages, Yet 

' ItkL dv, Somanlisme, p. 93. 

" Der Gegensatz 'Its Classiachen und des Emiianlischen, dr. 
By Conrad Hcnnanii, ji, 60. 
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we cannot but see that Diderot was feeling for 
dramatic forms and subjects that would have been 
as little classic as romantic. He failed in the search. 
There is one play and only one of his epoch that is 
not classic, and is not romantic, but speaks independ- 
ently the truest and best mind of the eighteenth 
century itself, in its own form and language. That 
play is Nathan the Wise, 
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Is bjpDcfaoiidriual mamentB, it has been aid, Ae 
world, viewed irom th& xsthetie sicU^ Ripens to 
many a one a cabinet td eariealtmB ; frmn Uw iotA- 
lectoaJ nde, a madboDse; and from the monl dde, 
a barbonring place for raacala.' We might perhaps 
extend this saying beyond the aeddents of hypo- 
chondriasifi, and urge that the few wide, profonnd, 
and real obserrcrs of hnman life have all known, and 
known often, this fantastic consciousness of living in 
a Btrange distorted universe of Innadcs, knaves, 
groteaqnes. It ia an inevitable mood to any who 
dare to sbalce the kaleidoscopic fragments out of their 
conventional and accepted combination. \Vho does 
not remember deep traces of such a mood in Plato, 
Shiikespeare, Paacal, Goethe 1 And Diderot, who 
went near to having something of the deep quality of 
tliose sovereign spirits, did not escape, any more than 
tliey, the visitation of the misanthropic spectre. The 
distinction of the greater minds is that they have no 
temptation to give the spectre a permanent home 
witli them, aa is done by theologians in order to 
> Schoponlmucr, Etliii:, IBS. 
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prove the necessity of grace and another world, or 
by cynics in order to prove the wisdom of selfishness 
in this world. The greater minds accept the worse 
facts of character for what they are worth, and bring 
them into a right perspective with the better facta. 
They havo no expectation of escaping all perplexities, 
nor of hitting on answers to all the moral riddles of 
the world. Yet are they ever drawn by an invincible 
fascination to the feet of the mighty Sphinx of society. 
She bewilders them with questions that are never 
overheard by common ears, and torments them with 
a mockery that ia unobserved by common eyes. The 
energetic — a Socrates, a Diderot — cannot content 
themselves with merely recording her everlaatiog 
puzzles ; still less with merely writing over again the 
already recorded answers. .They insist on Bcrtitinising 
tlie moral Jforld afr esh; they resolve the magniloquent 
vocabulary of abstract ethics into the small realities 
from which it has come; they break the complacent 
repose of opinion and usage by a graphic irony. " The 
definitions of moral beings," said Diderot, "are always _ 
made from what such beings ought to be, and never, 
from what they are. People incessantly confound 
duty with the thing as it ia."^ We shall proceed 
to give a short account of one or two dialogues in 
which he endeavours to keep clear of tliia confusion. 

By far the most important of these is Eameau's 
Nqikew. The fortunes of this singular production are 
probably unique in Kterary history. In the year 1804 
^lEuv., iv. 29. 
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Schiller handed to Goethe the mamiacript of a, piece 
by Diderot, with the wish that he might find himself 
able to translate it into German. "As I had long," 
says Goethe, " cherished a great regard for this author, 
I cheerfully undertook the task, after looking through 
the original. People can see, I hope, that I threw my 
whole soul into it" ' When he had done hia work, 
he returned the manuscript to Schiller. Schiller died 
almost immediately (May 1805), and the mysterious 
manuscript disappeared. Goethe could never leani 
either whence it had come, or whither it went. He 
always suspected that the autograph original had been 
sent to the Empress Catherine at St. Petersburg, and 
that Schiller's manuscript was a copy from that 
Though Goethe had executed his translation, as he 
says, "not merely with readiness but even with 
passion," the violent and only too just hatred then 
prevailing in Germany for France and for all that 
belonged to France, hindered any vogue which 
Baineau's Nephew might otherwise have had. On the 
eve of Auflterlitz and of Jena there might well be 
little humour for a satire from the French. 

Thirteen years afterwards an edition of Diderot's 
works appeared in Paris (Belin's edition of 1818), but 
the editors were obliged to content themselves, for 
Eaineau's Nephew, with an auaJysia of Goethe's trans- 
lation. In 1821 ahvely sensation was produced by 
the publication of what professed to be the original 
text of the missing dialogue. It was really a re- 
i IVerke, xxy. 2B1. 
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translation into French from Goethe. The fraud was 
not diaeovered for some time, until in 1823 BriSre 
announced for his edition of Diderot's works a reprint 
from a genuine original. This original he had pro- 
cured from Madamo de Vandeul, Diderot's daughter, 
who still survived. She described it as a copy made 
in 1760 under the author's own eyes, and this may 
have heen the case, though, if so, it must, from some 
of the references, have been revised after 1773. The 
two young men who had tried to palm off their re- 
translation from Goethe as Diderot's own text, at 
once had the effrontery to accuse Bri^re and Diderot's 
daughter of repeating their own fraud. A vivacious 
dispute followed between the indignant publisher and 
his impudent detractors. At length Bri^re appealed 
to the great Jove of Weimar. Goethe expressed his 
conviction that Brifere's text was the genuine text of 
the original, and this was held to settle the question. 
Yet Goethe's voucher for its correspondence with the 
copy handed to him by Schiller was not really decisive 
evidence. He admits that he executed the translation 
very rapidly, and had no time to compare it closely 
with the French. An identification nearly twenty 
years afterwards of verbal resemblances and minute 
references, in a work that had been only a short 
time in his hands, cannot be counted testimony of 
the highest kind. We havo thus the extraordinary 
circumstance that for a great number of years, down 
almost to the present decade, the text of the one 
masterpiece of a famous man who died so r 
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1784 routed on a Bingle manuscript, and thut a manu- 
script oi disputed authenticity,^ 

Critics differ extremoly in their answers to the_ 
question of the subject or object of Did^ot'a singiilar 
" farco-tnigeiiy." One declares it to be merely a 
Batirical picture of contemporary manners. Another 
insists that it is meant to bo an ironical redudio ad 
abswdvm of the theory of self-iuteresti by exhibiting 
a concrete example of its working in all its grossneas. 
A third holds that it was composed by way of rejoinder 
to Patiasot's comedy (Les Pkilosophes), 1760, which bad 
brought tho chiefs of the rationalistic school upon the 
stage, and presented them as enemies oi the human 
race. A fom'th suspects that tho personal and dra- 
matic portions are no more than a setting for the dis- 
cussion of tho comparative merits of the Fi-ench and 
Italian schools of music. Tho true answer is that the 
dialogue is all of those things, because it is none of 
V _^om. It is neither moi-a nor less than the living 
'^pictui'o niid account of on original, drawn by a man 
of genius who was accustomed to observe human 
nature and socioty witli a free unblinking vision, and 
lo modlUile u{)on tliem deeply and searchingly. 

' Tho original of tliu t«xt, published iu ths Assezat editioD 
of Diderot's worka, vtns it maDascript fomid, mCh other «u6 
■ud itnys of ths eighteeuth centnr;, in & cheat Uut had be- 
iMtgvd U U«69n. Wiirtat and Treati, the publishers at Stnu- 
bats- Its anthutidt; is conoborstal by the tw^t that in the 
pUoet irlwTa Qoeths has marked aa omission, we find storia or 
frotn which we ondNsland onlj too wall wh/ Goethe 
(orWra to Ki'toduM tham. 
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Diderot goes to work with Rameau in some sort and 
to a certain extent as Shakespeare went to work with 
Falstaff. He is the artist, reproducing with the variety 
and perfection of art a. whimsical figiu'e that atruck. 
hia fancy and stirred the creative impi ilso. Ethica, 
sestheticB, manners, satire, are all indeed to be found 
in the dialogue, but they are only there as incident 
to the central figure of the sketch, the prodigy of 
parasites. Diderot had no special fondness for these 
originals. Yet he had a teen and just sense of their 
interest. " Their character stands out from the rest of 
the world, it breaks that tiresome uniformity which our 
bringing up, our social conventions, and our arbitrary 
fashions have introduced. If one of them makes hia 
appearance in a company, he is like leaven, fermenting _ 
and restoring to each person present a portion of hia 
natural individuality. He stirs people up, moves them, 
provokes to praise or blame ; he ia a means of bringing 
out reality ; gives honest people a chance of showing 
what they are made of, and unmasks the rogues."^ 

Hearing that the subject of Diderot's dialogue is 
the Parasite, the scholar will naturally think of that 
savage satire in which Juvenal rehearses the thousand 
humiliations that Virro inflicts on Trebius : how the 
wretched follower has to drink fiery stuff from broken 
crockery, while the patron quaffs of the costliest from 
splendid cups of amber and precious stones ; how the 
host has fine oil of Venafrum, while the guest munches 
cabbage that has been steeped in rancid lamp-oil ; one 
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pkya daintily with mullet and lamprey, while the 
other has his stomach turned hy an eel as long as a 
snake, and bloated in the foul torrent of the aewers ; 
Virro has apples that might have come from the 
gardens of the Hespcridea, while Trebius gnaws snch 
muBty things as are tossed to a performing monkey 
on the town wall. But the distance ia immeasurable 
between Juvenal's scorching trucnlence and Diderot's 
half -ironical, half-serious sufferance. Juvenal knows 
that Trebius is a base and abject being ; he tolls him 
/ what he is ; and in the process blasts him. Diderot ^ 
knows that Rameau too is base and abject, bu t he is 
so little willing to rest in the fat and easy paradise of 
conventions, that he seems to be all the time vaguely 
wondering in his own mind how tar this genius of 
grossnoss and paradox and bestial sophism is a pattern 
of the many, with the mask thrown oft He seems 
to be_inwardly musing whether it can aftar.-aJl be 
true, that if one. draws aside a fold of the gracious 
outer robe of conformity, there is no comeliness of 
hfo shining underneath, hut only this horror of the 
skelet on and the worm. He I'estrains exasperation at 
the brilliant effrontery of his man, precisely as an 
anatomist would suppress disgust at a pathological 
monstrosity, or an astonishing variation in which he 
hoped to surprise some vital secret. Bameau is not 
crudely analysed as a vile t}'pe : ho is searched as 
exemjilifying on a prodigious scale olementa of char- 
acter that lie furtively in the depths of charactera. 
that are not vile, It seems as if Diderot unconsciously 
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anticipated that terrible, tliat woful, that desolating say- 
ing, — 2fere is in. enery man wnd Koman somet hing whiek, 
if you knew it, lamM make y ou kate them. Eameau is 
not all parasite. Ho ia your broth er a nd mipe, a pro- 
duct from the same rudimentary factors of mental com- 
pos ition , a_flgure cast equally with ourselves in one 
^Jhe countless moulds of the huge social foundry. 

Such ia the scientific attitude of mind towards 
character. It is not philanthropic nor pitiful r the 
fact^that base charact^ers exist and are of intelligible 
origin is no reason why we should not do our best 
to shun and to extirpate them. This assumption of | 
the scientific point of view, this change from mere 
praise and blame to scrutiny, this comprehension that 
mere execration is not the last word, is a mark of the ) 
modem spirit. Besides Juvenal, another writer of 
genius has shown us the parasite of an ancient society. 
Lucian, whose fertility, wit, invention, mockery, fresh- 
ness of spirit, and honest hatred of false gods, make 
him the Voltaire of the second century, has painted 
with all his native liveliness more than one picture of 
the parasite. The great man's creature at Rome 
endures exactly the same long train of affronts and 
humiliations as the great man's creature at Paris six- 
teen centuries later, beginning with the anguish of the 
mortified stomach, as savoury morsels of venison or hoar 
are given to more important guests, and ending with 
the anguish of the mortified spirit, as he sees himself 
supplanted by a rival of shapehcr person, a more in- 
genious versifier, a cleverer mountebank. Thedialogue 
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in which Liician ironically proves that Parasitic, or 
the honourable craft of Spunging, has as many of the 
marks of a genuine art as Rhetoric, Gymnastic, or 
Music, is a spirited parody of Socratic eatechiBing 
and Platonic mannerisma. Simo shows to Tyehiades, 
aa ingeniously as Rameau shows to Diderot, that the 
Spimger has a far better hfe of it, and is a far more 
rational and consistent person than the orator and 
the philosopher.* Lucian's satire is vivid, brilliant, 
and diverting. Yet every Qne_.fe£ls_tiiat r>ilierQt!a_ 
performance, while ecLually vivid, iamarked bygreafcer_ _ 
depth of spirit ; comes from a soil that has been more 
freely broken up, and haa been enriched by a more 
copious experience. The ancient turned upon these 
masterpieces of depravation the flash of intellectnal 
scorn ; the modem eyes them with a certain moral 
patience, and something of that curious kind of 
interest) looking half like sympathy, which a hunter 
has for the object of his chase. 

The Eameau of the dialogue was a real personage, 
and there is a dispute whether Diderot has not 
^alunmiated him. Evidence enough remains that he 
was at least a person of singidar character and irregular 
disastrous life. Diderot's general veracity of tem- 
perament would make us believe that his picture is 
authentic, but tlie interest of the dialogue is exactly 
the same in either case. Juvenal'a fifth satire would 
be worth neither more nor less, however much were 
found out about Trebiua. 

Lucian, ilepl napoolrou, and IlEpl rwc ^iri /ilaBifi rwiyTur. 
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country, ivhere Qud has not made them lacking, 
a mixture of ekiation. annowiiess, of good sense and 
madness the noti ons ofgooS and had must he m iaed up 
t<^pther_in "trance confnaion ia his head, for he shows 
the fjood qualities that nature lias bestowed on hST wiffP 
out anj o'ltentatimj and the had ones without the smallest 
aliame. For the rest, he ia endowed with a TigoroiiB 
frame a partici lar warmth of imagination, and an un- 
common strength of lungs. If you ever meet him, unless 
^ ou happen to he aireBted by his originality, yon will 
either stuff yoar fmgera into your ears or else take to 
your heels. Heavens, what a monstrous pipe ! Nothing 
IS so bttle like liim as himself. One time he is lean and 
wan, like a patient in the last stage of consumption ; you 
could count his teeth through his cheeks ; you would say 
he must have passed some days without tasting a moisel, 
or that he is fresh &om La Trappe. A month after, he 
is stout and sleek as if he had been sitting all the time at 
the hoard of a financier, or had been shut up in a Bemor- 
dine monastery. To-day in dirty linen, his clothes torn 
and patched, with barely a shoe to hia foot, he steals 
alonj^ with a bent head ; one ia tempted to hail Tiim and 
tosa him a shilling. To-morrow, all powdered, curled, 
in a good coat, he marches about with head erect and 
open mien, and you would almost take him for a decent 
worthy creature. He lives from day to day, from hand 
to mouth , downcast or sad, just jia .things may go. Hia 
first cate of a morning when he geta up is to know where 
he will dine ; after dinner, he begins to think where he 
may pick up a supper. Night brings disquiets of its 
own. Either he climbs to a shahby garret he haa, unless 
the landlady, weary of waiting for her rent, has taken 
the key away from him ; or else he shrinks to some 
tavern on the outskirts of the town, where he waits for 
daybreak over a crust of bread and a mug of beer. "When 
he has not threepence in his pocket, as sometimes happens. 
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he has recourse either to a, hackney-carringe belonging to 
a friend, or to a coachman of some man of quality, who 
gives him a, bed on the straw beside the horaea. In the 
morning he still has bits of the mattreaa in hia hair. If 
the weather is mild, he measures the Chomps Elya^es all 
night long. With the day he reappears in the town, 
dressed over night for the morrow, and from the morrow 
sometimes dressed for the rest of the week." 

Diderot is accosted by this curious being one after- 
noon on a bench in front of the Cai^ de la K^gence 
in the Palais Royal. They proceed in the thoroughly 
natural and easy manner of interlocutors iu a Platonic 
dialogue. It ia not too mucli to Bay that Mamtau's 
N^hew is the most efFcctive and masterly use of that 
f omi o f discussion since Plato._ Diderot's veia of 
realism is doubtless in strong contrast with Plato's 
poetic and idealising touch. Yet imaginative strokea 
are not wanting to soften tha repulsive theme, and to 
bring the sordid and the foul within the sphere of 
art. For an example. "Time has passed," a aya 
Eameau, " and that i s always so much gained." 

" I. — So much lost, you mean. 

" He. — No, no ; gained. People grow rich every 
moment ; a day less to live, or a crown piece to the good, 
'tie all one. When the last moment comes, one is as rich 
ag. another. Samuel Bernard, who by pillaging and steal- 
ing and playing bankrupt, leaves seven-and-twenty million 
franca in gold, is no better than Rameaii, who leaves not 
a penny, and will be indebted to charity for a shroud to 
wrap about him. The dead man hears not the tolling of 
the bell ; 'tis in vain that a hundred priests bawl dirges 
for him, in vain that a long file of blazing torches go 
before. Hie sonl walks not by the side of the master of 
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tlie funeral ceremoniea. To mouldei under marble, or 
to moulder under clay, 'tis still to moulder. To liave 
firound one'a bier cbildren iu red aad cliildren iu blue, or 
to have not a creature, wbat matters it t" 

These are the gleams of the mens divinicfr, that re- 
lieve the perplexing moral squalor of the portrait. Even 
here we have thopainful innuendo that a thought which 
is solemnising and holy to the noble, serves equally 
well to point a trait of cynical defiance in the ignoble. 

Again, there is an indirectly imaginative element 
in the sort of terror which the thoroughness of the 
presentation inspires. For indeed it is an emotion 
hardly short of terror that seizes us, as we listen to 
the stringent unflinching paradox of this heterogene- 
ous figura Bameau is the sq ualid an d tattered Saton_ 
o f the eighteenth century. He is a Mephistopheles 
out at elbows, a Lucifer in low water; yet always 
diabolic, with the bright flash of the pit in his eye. 
Disgust is transformed into horror and affright by 
the trenchant confidence of his spirit, the daring 
thoroughness and consistency of his dialectic, the 
lurid sarcasm, the vile penetration. He discusses 
a, horrible action, or execrable crime, as a virtuoso 
examinOB a statue or a painting. He has that rarest 
fortitude of the vicious, not to shrink from calling 
his character and conduct by their names. Ho is 
one of Swift's Yahoos, with the courage of its opinions- 
He seems to give one reason for hating and dreading 
oneself. The effect is of mixed fear and fascination, 

of a magician whose miraculous crystal is to show 
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US what and how we shall be twenty years from now; 
or as when a surgeon tells the tale of some ghastly 
disorder, that may at the very moment be stealthily 
preparing for us a doom of anguish. 

Hence our dialogue is assuredly no " meat for little 
people nor for fools." Some of it is revolting in its 
brutal indecency. Even Goethe's self-possession can- 
not make it endurable to him. But it is a study to 
be omitted by no one who judges the corruption of 
the old society in France an important historic subject 
The picture is very like the corruption of the old 
society in Eome. We see the rotten material which 
the purifying flame of Jacobinism was soon to 
consume out of the land with fiery swiftness. We 
watch the very classes from which, as we have been 
so often told, the regeneration of France would have 
come, if only demagogues and rabble had not violently 
interposed. There is no gaiety in the style ; none of 
that laughter which makes such a delineation of the 
manners of the time as we find in Colly's play of Truth 
in Winey naif, true to nature, and almost exhilarating. 
In Bameau we are afflicted by the odour of deadly taint. 

As the dialogue is not in every hand — ^nor could 
any one wish that it should be — I have thought it 
worth while to print an English rendering of a con- 
siderable part of it in an appendix. Mr. Carlyle told 
us long ago that it must be translated into English, 
and although such a piece of work is less simple than 
it may seem, it appears right to give the reader an 
opportunity of judging for himself of the flavour of 
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the most characteriatic of all Diderot's performances. 
Only let no reader turn to it who has any invincible 
repugnance to that curious turn for tcUdbret, which 
Goetfie has described as the secret of some arts. 

Disoris hiec iater varicoeoa centniioneB, 
Continno crassum ridet Fulfenins ingeus 
Et centum Or^cos cuTto ccntiisae licebit. 

As I have already said, it must be judged as some- 
thing more than a literary diversion. " You do not 
suspect, Sir Philosopher," says Eameau, "that at this 
moment I represent the most important part of the 
town and the court" As the painter of the picture _ 
Bay s, B ameau confessed the vices that he had, and 
th at most of the.people about us have; but he was 
no hypocrite. H e waa nei ther more nor less _abom- 
ina ble than they ; he was only more frank and 
systematic and profoimd in his depravity. This is 
the social signilicance of the dialogue. This is what, 
apart from other considerations, makes Rameau's 
Nephmo so much more valuable a guide to the moral 
sentiment of the time than merely hcentious compo- 
sitions like those of Louvet or La Clos. Its instruc-l 
tivencss is immense to those who examine the con- 
ditions that prepared the Revolution. liameau is J 
not the aKoXaa-To^ of Aristotle, nor the creature of 
wrrovola described by Theophrastus — the castaway 
by individual idiosyncrasy, the reprobate by accident 
T he men w hom he represented, the courtiers, the finan- 
ciers, the merchants, the shopkeepers, were immoral 
by formula and depraved on principle. Vice was a doc- 
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reduced to a gjatem of philosoph y. A ny one, I van- 
ture to repeat, who realises the extent to vrhich this 
had corroded the ruling powers in France, will perceive 
thatthefuriousfloodof social energy which the Jacobins 
poured over the country was not less indispensable to 
France than the flood of the barbarians was indispens- 
able for the transformation of the Boman Empire. 

Scattered among the more serious fragments of the 
dialogue is some escclleut by-play of sarcasm upon 
PalisBot^ and one or two of the other assailants of the 
new liberal school Paliasot is an old story. The 
Falissots are an eternal species. The family never 
dies out, and it thrives in every climate. All societies 
know the literary dangler in great houses, and the 
purveyor to fashionable prejudices. Not that he is 
always servile. The reader, I daresay, remembers 
that La Bruyfere described a curious being iu Troilus, 
the despotic parasite. Palissot, eighteenth century 
or nineteenth century, is often lite Troilus, parasite 
and tyrant at the same time. He usually happens 
to have begun life with laudable aspirations and 
sincere interests of his own; and when, alas, the 
mediocrity of his gifts proves too weak to bear l^o 
burden of his ambitions, t!ie recollection of a generous 
youth only serves to sour old age. 

Bel esprit abhoir^ lie tona lea boiis esprits, 

II pcnse par la kaiue ^ciiappor au m^pria. 

A forto d'attoutatH il eo (iroit illustr^ ; 

£t a'il n'etait in&Iiiuit, il eerai 
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Palissot began with a tragedy. He proceeded to 
an angry pamphlet against the Encyclopiedista and 
the fury for innovation. Then he achieved immense 
vogue among fine ladies, bishops, and the lighter 
heads of the town, by the comedy in which he held 
Diderot, D'Alembert, and the others, up to hatred and 
ridicule. Finally, after coming to look upon himself 
as a serious personage, he disappeared into the miro 
of half-oblivioua contempt and disgust that happily 
awaits all the poor Palissots and all their works. 
His name only survives in connection with the men 
whom he maligned. He lived to be old, as, oddly 
enough. Spite so often does. In the Terror he had a 
narrow escape, for he was brought before Chaumette. 
Chaumette apostrophised the assailant of Boueseau 
and Diderot with rude energy, but did not send him 
to the guillotine. In this the practical disciple only 
imitated the magnanimity of his theoretical masters. 
Rousseau had declined an opportunity of punishing 
Palissot's impertinences, and Diderot took no worse 
vengeance upon Hm than by making an occasional 
reference of contempt to him in a dialogue which he 
perhaps never intended to publish. 

Another subject is handled in Ha-meau's Nephew, 
which is interesting in connection with the mental 

activity of Paris in the eighteenth century. Music 

was the field of as much passionate controversy as 
theolo g y and philoso phy. The Bull Unigenitus itself 
did not lead to livelier disputes, or more violent cabals, 
than the conflict between the partisans of French 
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music and the partisans of Itaiiaa music. The horror 
of a Jausenist for a Molinist did not surpass that of a 
LuUist for a Dunist, or afterwards of a Gluckjst for a 
Piccinist.' L uUi and Eamean (the uncle of otir 
parasite} hiyl iindis^nted possession of Paris un til the^ 
arrival, in 1753, of a company of Italian singers. The 
great quarrel at once broke out aa to the true method 
and destination of musical composition, la music an 
in dependent ar t, appcaiing di rectly to a special sense, 
o r is it to be made an instrument for exp ressing 
affections of the mind in a certain deeper wajJ^The 
Italians asked only for delicious harmonies and ex- 
quisite melodies. The French insisted that these 
should be subordinate to the work of the poet The 
former were content with delight, the latter pressed_ 
for significance. The one declared that Italian music 
was no better than a silly tickling of the ears ; the 
other that the overture to a French opera was like a 
prelude to a Miserere in plain-song. In 1772-73 the 
illustrious Gluck came to Paris. His art was believed 
to reconcile the two schools, to have more melody 
than the old French style, and more severity and 
meaning than the purely Italian style. French dignity 
was saved. But soon the old buttle, which had been 
going on for twenty years, began to rage with greater 
violence than ever, Piccini was brought to Paris by 
the Neapolitan ambassador. The old cries were 
heard in a shriller key than before, PampMeta, 
broadsheotSj sarcasms flew over Paris from every side, 
' Griram, ix, 349. 
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Was music only to flatter the ear, or was it to paint 
theipMsipns in all their energy, to harrow the soul, 
to raise men's courage, to form citizens and heroes ? 
The coflFee-houses were thrown into dire confusion, 
and literary societies were rent by fatal discord. 
Even dinner-parties breathed only constraint and 
mistrust, and the intimacies of a lifetime came to cruel 
end. Bameav/s Nephew was composed in the midst of 
the first part of this long campaign of a quarter of a 
century, and its seems to have been revised by its 
author in the midst of the second great episode. 
Diderot declares against the school of Eameau and 
Lulli That he should do so was a part of his general re- 
action in favour of what he called the natural, against 
the artifice and affectation. Goethe has pointed out 
the inconsistency between Diderot's sympathy for the 
less expressive kind of music, and his usual vehement 
passion for the expressive in art. He truly observes 
that Diderot's sjrmpathy went in this way, because 
the novelty and agitation seemed likely to break up 
the old, stiff, and abhorred fashion, and to clear the 
ground afresh for other efforts.^ 

^ Anmerkungenf Eameavis Neffe ; Werke, xxv. 268. 
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